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The White Man’s Responsibility for a Warless 


World 


REY. WILLIAM F. ROTHENBERGER, D.D. 


So long as 
any consid- 
erable por- 
tion of -the 
human fam- 
ily feels it- 
self to be 
living in a 
state of serv- 
ility, a war- 
less world is 
inconceiv- 
able. It was 
this divine 
principle 
which wrote 
into the De- 
claration 
of Independ- 
ence “the 
proposition 
that all.men 
are created 


Rev. William F. Rothenberger, D.D. 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It 
was in defence of this principle that our fathers 
were willing to pledge their lives, their fortunes, 


and their sacred honor. Whatever their color, 
all men possess the same justifiable passion for 
freedom. 

} Half the Race Still Servile 

A casual survey of the human family discloses 
what to most readers is a great surprise, namely 
that so large a portion of the race is still living in a 
state of servility. Of course, North and South 
America are reasonably free. Europe has passed 
the point where no weaker nation can be overrun 
by a stronger one without interference, even 
though the motive of such interference may be 
wholly selfish. Australia, like Canada, boasts of as 
much freedom as obtains in some republics. 


Certain sections of Africa, however, are chafing 
under their political status. It was only yesterday 
that the English fought the Boer War and today 
the French are engaged in a similar attempt toward 
independence among her colonies. The Soudanese 
are in a constant state of rebellion against the 
dominance of a foreign power, while lower Egypt 
with its ten millions of the Brown race is but 
nominally independent and insists that she can be 
happy only when the last “Tommy” has booked 
passage for some other quarter. 


Yet it is in Asia where the multitudes long for 
political and economic freedom. Little Syria 
with the oldest city in the world is under French 
mandate. Palestine, rich in ‘history, poetry and 
religion has seldom known the joys of indepen- 
dence and is now under English suzerainty. Fully 
three-fourths of India’s three hundred and sixty- 
five millions of Brown people are under English 
control. The remaining fourth are governed by 
native Rajahs and Maharajahs but are indirectly 
influenced by the same foreign government. 
After repeated contact with some of India’s leaders 
including ‘““Mahatma” Gandhi, I feel it is not 
exaggeration to say that her fondest dream is of 
complete freedom from all alien domination. 
Despite Mr. Gandhi’s prison experience he pursues 
his policy of non-co-operation and the frankness 
with which the Indian press speaks its mind 
against “government” is nothing short of wonder. 
India’s leaders differ widely as to the road to 
freedom, but they are almost universally bent 
upon its achievement. Since the sixth century, 
Tibet, which now contains ten millions of the 
Yellow race, has been under the suzerainty of 
China, but without consulting China, the White 
man has recently pushed his way into Lhassa, 
demanded commercial intercourse and despite 
native protest is setting out to tap the resources 
of that hermit land on the roof of the world. 


Then there is China, the oldest nation in the 
world numbering her people quite over the four 
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hundred millions. It is almost five thousand years 
since her tradition and history began to blend and 
now her dynasties are matters of record far 
beyond the Christian era. China is politically 
independent, but economically divided into 
“spheres of influence’’ over which Western powers 
preside with an iron hand. She cannot command 
her own great resources. Furthermore, the 
practice of extra-territoriality by these same 
powers is a source of great unrest. Thus it may 
be seen that over eight hundred millions of people 
more than fifty per cent of the whole human 
family—are under either political or economic 
servility, or both. 

The Boxer uprising of 1900 and the present atti- 
tude toward the foreigner is the outburst of the 
same unyielding passion for independence ex- 
pressed among the thirteen colonies in America a 
century and a half ago. A peaceful state of mind 
for the Orient is wholly impossible until a large 
portion of the White Man’s history in the East is 
re-written. It is not strange that while the 
thoughtless at home have sometimes spoken of the 
“Yellow peril’ in America, these millions are now 
talking about the ‘‘White peril” in the Orient. 


Is a Warless World Possible? 


The state of the Oriental mind created by these 
and many other similar circumstances readily 
raises the question—lIs a warless world at all possi- 
ble? Mr. Gandhi with his high idealism is able 
to carry out successfully his policy of non-resistance 
and non-co-operation, but the unlearned masses 
frequently burst forth into violence. Thus far 
each such act of violence has only afforded to the 
White foreigner coveted grounds for tightening 
his hold and for the acquisition of new territory 
through treaty agreements. The injustices of 
Hastings and Clive, governors general of the 
early day, have been repeated many times since, 
and to read the accounts even from the white man’s 
pen causes the sensitive soul to rebel against 
the injustices of these men though they were his kin 
of color. 


The white man therefore holds the answer 
to the question of a warless world. If he insists 
on continuing his old policy of economic determin- 
ism his tenure in the East will cease the moment 
the masses come to the point of solidarity. If 
there is a “rising tide of color’’ it will be a tide 
that will rise in self-defense and in the cause of 
freedom. Neither all the Orient nor even all 
Hindus are committed to Mr. Gandhi’s platform 
of non-resistence. 


' There is a strong current of protest against 
the White man’s behavior in the Brown and 
Yellow man’s land. I was much interested in the 
story of a cultured Sikh, whom I met in the 
Bombay district, a civil engineer who protested 
with fervor against his subordination to the young 
foreigners, both in position and salary. Perhaps 
a comparison of abilities would warrant his subjec- 
tion, but the fact remains that he doesn’t feel 
right about it and he is typical of thousands of 
others. Likewise a sturdy Mohammedan, vice- 
chancellor of a great Mohammedan University, 


while giving high praise to the white man for what#, 
he has done by introducing modern methods; off 
living into the Orient, expressed an unyielding con- 
viction that his motive was dominantly commer-| 
cial. He was just returning from a seven-year} 
period in Europe where he had sat in the councils: 
of the mighty, but he came home with the feelin 4 
that the stage was being rapidly set for a clash) 
of color unless the white man changed his attitud 
toward the East. When I asked one of our} 
American consuls in an Eastern port for his anal- 
lysis of the much talked-of clash of color, he. | 
produced an excerpt from an address recently) 
delivered by a representative of the Buddhist re-: 
ligion which read, “I am interested more in ail 
league of color than I am in a league of nations.” 
True, but even our American friend had not dug 
deep enough during his official sojourn in the} 
East to discover at least a portion of the real! 
cause of the Yellow diplomat’s statement. 


One of the most difficult problems which ourt 
missionaries face in the East is not shortage of 
budgets, lack of workers and equipment or even) 
open doors of opportunity, but rather the para-. 
doxes between the white man’s commercial, social, 
political and sometimes moral conduct with the 
lofty Christian principles as taught by the mis-. 
sionaries. When I asked the above-mentioned | 
Mohammedan educator what reaction the war’ 
had produced in the East he quickly replied,, 
“The Western nations which call themselves: 
Christian will. require a long time in which to 
regain the confidence we once had in them.”} 
Most certainly the natives may continue to) 
fight among themselves as they have done for 
many centuries, but the White man will some day} 
awaken to his mistaken motive of interference. | 
While grateful for many favors, the East has 
grown weary of being used as a commercial grab | 
bag and is waiting anxiously for the Westerner’s} 
voice of brotherhood. It is useless to talk of a 
warless world until some one champions the cause 
of Christian brotherhood in the East. 


America’s Opportunity 


America possesses a golden opportunity to play) 
the role of peace-maker in the East. There are 
no great possessions which she needs to guard. The 
Hawaiias are a mere speck on the map when com- 
pared with the possessions of some of the European 
powers, and the Philippines should soon become 
independent. America furthermore is in the good 
graces of both the Near and Far East. The 
average Greek on the streets or countryside is 
profuse in his praise of the American spirit and 
the fondest dream of the Armenian youth is to, 
some day see the land which saved his nation | 
from utter ruin by gathering up its remnants after 
the Armistice. The intelligent Egyptian gets 
much inspiration from us, while the Indian bases 
his greatest hope on the principle for which our 
fathers fought a century and a half ago. China 
has never forgotten the indemnity incident and 
even Japan, in spite of the unfortunate exclusion 
act wants to retain our friendship. In point of 

(Concluded on page 728) 
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“The Lamb Slain from the Foundation of the 
World” 


REY. JOHN A. HUTTON, LONDON 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 
Editor British Weekly 
Formerly Pastor Westminster Chapel, London, England 


The Passion of the Son of God, though it was 
manifested once for all in human history, belongs 
in its spirit to all times, past, present, and to 
come. The death of Jesus was not an event which 
simply came to pass. It was the working out on 
the stage of history of an Eternal tragedy, through 
which pours into the life of humanity, the river 
of the Love of God. 


It is all a great mystery; but it is not a mystery 
of darkness: it is a mystery of light, a mystery 
of God. It is still a mystery even after the deep 
soundings of Christian souls for 2000 years. How 
much more mysterious must it all have been to 
the church of the first days! But even in these 
days and from the very beginning, it was per- 
ceived that the great event on Calvary was not an 
isolated or lonely occurrence without relation 
to other things and to other times. From the 
very first, those who were called to expound the 
significance of the death of Jesus; saw in his 
sacrifice, in his yielding of himself in love to a 
hostile world, the perfect expression and fulfilment 
of ideas, thoughts, surmises, which had often 
visited themselves and their fathers, as a possible 
explanation of the dark things in human ex- 

perience. 

It took a long time to find its way into their 
minds; they bitterly protested against it before 
they accepted it—they who did accept it. To 
this day the entire Jewish people have a veil over 
their hearts so that they will not see it. But at 
length it did dawn upon such men as Peter, and 
John and Saul of Tarsus, and the writer of the 


Epistle to the Hebrews—that the tragedy of 
Jesus was the tragedy of Israel; that the glory of 
Jesus was the glory of Israel; that it is the high 
doom of those whom God calls, of those who shall 
inaugurate new eras of power, who shall let loose 
upon a decadent world a stream of new life for 
the advantage of many generations—that they 
themselves shall suffer even unto death and drink 
to the dregs the cup of the wrath of God. 

And so it was given to one of those men who 
first followed Christ, to see that the blood of 
Jesus was related to all the blood of rams and of 
he-goats, related to every faithful offering; that 
it was through an Eternal Spirit that Jesus offered 
himself unto God. And in later days, when cruel 
sufferings were imposed by, the world upon the 
followers of Jesus, when fire and sword and the 
wild beasts of the arena were let loose amongst 
them for three hundred years, how did those 
faithful people face and subdue the elementary 
terror of pain and of death by violence? 

It dawned upon them, and the light of it rested 
upon their very brow, that, in suffering as they 
were being called to suffer, they were not at all 
the mere victims of cruel and bloody men; they 
were the servants of God; they were the com- 
panions now of Jesus; they had now in their 
turn, become the channels of the same Eternal 
Spirit of suffering love which had poured through 
the soul of Jesus, and was indeed that river whose 
streams make glad the city of God. They had 
none of our formulas, none of our language of the 
schocls; but the man who wrote the words, “I 
saw in the midst of the throne of God, a Lamb as 
it had been slain,’’ the man who could conceive 
the idea of a ‘‘Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world’”’—the man who could see in a flash that 
the eternal spirit of self-surrender which was 
manifested in the Christ of history, is the very 
breath of life for man, is the only security for the 
ascent of the human race, the only way of recover- 
ing it from its catastrophes and confusions and 
despairs—the man who could see that to shed 
our blood in love, is to save the world, had pene- 
trated behind all knowledge, and has seen the 
Face of God. 

* * * 

This is properly speaking, the reign of Jesus 
Christ, that, having lived and died as he lived 
and died, he has become a fact for our moral 
consciousness, he is now alive for evermore, and 
is seated with God in the heavenly Places. And 
so, the Apostle could speak of Jesus Christ as 
having been crucified before the eyes of those 
Galatians—though as a matter of history, he had 
been crucified outside Jerusalem, some fifty years 
earlier. It is for the same reason, or rather it is 
because we are made as we are made, and because 
we are all liable to the approaches of the same 


Holy Spirit, that whenever the death of Christ is 
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preached, it is as though he were being crucified 
again in our midst. That is to say; the moment 
we allow our minds to be engaged with the story 
of Jesus, we ourselves begin to take part in it, 
and take a side in the conflict of principles which 
Jesus came into the world to make clear, and to 
make acute. It is a man’s own fault if he does not 
see quite clearly how the principles of his own 
daily and habitual life tally with His, whom we 
all regard as God’s final word upon man and duty. 

“All that Christ asked of the world wherewith 
to save it, was a Cross whereon to die.” The 
men of that day who put him to death, thought 
that they were done with Christ: whereas, by 
pushing their hostility to the uttermost, they 
had simply let loose from the side of God, a force 
which, it may be, can only be let loose at the cry 
of a holy soul reduced to the last straits. They 
thought that they had done with Christ—Judas, 
Herod, Pilate, and the men who passed by wag- 
ging their heads. But they were not done with 
him. He, on the contrary, has just succeeded 
to the throne of final power: as Judas learned, who, 
in a great shudder at himself, leapt with a cry out 
of life; and as those passers-by, the moment 
Christ was dead, stopped wagging their heads, 
and began to beat their breasts, saying, ‘“What 
next.’’ For there is an indestructible sense in all 
hearts that when we have succeeded in an evil 
thing, we have really not succeeded: we have 
simply pushed back for the time-being a mass of 
moral consequences which, the longer it seems 
to hold back from us, is gathering the greater force, 
so that it is only a question of time when it will be 
set agoing and roll like relentless waves over our 
devoted head. 


* * 


Now Jesus, throughout his ministry, and never 
more serenely than in its darkest days, foresaw 
that it would be just as it has come to pass: 
That he would be seated at the right hand of God. 
That he would be the Judge of the whole earth. 
That nations would be established which absorbed 
his Spirit; that nations which repudiated him 
would thereby let loose upon themselves forces 
which one day would leave their house desolate. 
That men would fall asleep in death quietly and 
with hope, or uneasily and without hope, accord- 
ing as, knowing him, they had given themselves to 
him, and to that cause of God, that principle of 
things which in his life and death he had stood for 
against the world. 


Let the world account for this moral supremacy 
of Jesus as it may, the world cannot deny the fact 
of it. Men may dispute the claim which Jesus 
made—although, strictly speaking, Jesus made 
no claim. What a man cannot dispute is, that 
if he has once come within sight of the Man of 
Gethsemane and of Calvary, he knows there and 
then how his own life and principles stand along- 
side or within the light of that great life and 
death. Every man who has seen Christ or heard of 
him with any moral understanding or affinity, has 
already taken something into his life which will 
judge him in secret, which will spoil his own 
self-complacency, if his life at its sources is un- 
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sound; something which, on the other hand, vil 
comfort and support him if he should ever suffer) 
innocently or dare to be alone for the glory of Goal 


BERL RS 


In the high doctrine of the Passion of Christi 
I see the Church, moved by a Mind beyond itself: 
contending for two things; and these two things) 
have one significance for us. The two things are| 
these. I see the Church, representing as she does} 
the last necessities of our divine-human nature} 
contending first, that in the Passion of Christ we] 
have God committing himself, declaring himsel 
once for all, that is, once for ever. In the Passion 
of Christ we have God coming out of the obscurities 
of the merely natural revelation, God rising cleat} 
out of the contradictions and confusions of the) 
historical order; God revealing himself in the onlsy) 
way in which Spirit can reveal itself, namely, ir 
spirit, in flesh and blood, revealing himself as} 
Holy Love, bearing up with inexhaustible rey 
sources of forgiveness and patience against the 
opposition and hostility of human ignorance, anc} 
human hatred, and human low-mindedness. Inj} 
the Passion of Christ, we have God saying, as| 
it were—‘“‘there is what I am, no matter what youl 
are.’ I say that is one great thing for which the 
Church in her high doctrine of the selfsacrifice 0) 
Christ has been contending, that there and ther} 
the Eternal God demonstrated his own Nature 
beyond all dispute or misunderstanding. - And 
the other great thing for which the Church has beer 
contending in her high doctrine of Christ is that 
there and then man committed himself, revealed} 
himself as capable, under God, of such a life ag 
Christ, the Son of man, there carried out to i é} 
fulfilment. 


In the passion of Christ, man has}! 
seen a reach of moral action, a reach of diving 
action, lived in his own kind of conditions; andj 
he can never rid himself of the secret obligation 
to consider that achievement of Christ as in 
cumbent in its essence and spirit upon himself. 

And these two great assertions have but one 
significance for the religious reason. And it isi 
this: that the passion of the Son of God on Cal 
vary was no mere incident in the life of God, on} 
in the life of man. It was no mere event. It was 
the appearance on the stage of history of the 
eternal conflict between the Love of God, and al] 
that opposes itself to that love. It was the pros} 
nouncement of a challenge given once, and never} 
to be withdrawn from the human conscience. It} 
was an appeal from the side of God, which now 
can never die. It was the seeing of some thing! 
which we shall never be permitted to forget. It) 
was the descent of God into life. It was thel 
manifestation of an Eternal Spirit, whose throb 
bings we feel in every holy impulse, in every secret 
pressure of God upon our hearts, in every hones | 
dissatisfaction with lower ways, in every assent} 
of our spirit to the Spirit of Christ’s holy obedience.) 


The Cross of Christ still judges us and gives uss 
our place in God’s true world: even as at the firs 4 
it discovered and judged Simon Peter; and thet 
passers-by; and that nameless Roman soldier who}, 
in a flash perceived that it had been given unto 


Hi 
him, to behold the agony of the Son of God! 
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Suggestions for Lenten Sermons 


REV. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 


Deplore it as we may, we as ministers must 
accept the fact that novelty is a large factor in 
maintaining public interest. It applies to the 
work of the church as well as to business or 
amusement. One may well be amazed at the 
bald monotony of much church advertising, 
especially the kind that appears on some Calendars 
and Bulletin Boards. The usual routine services 
are proclaimed, as if everybody did not know 
about them already; the regular order of worship 
is spread over one and sometimes two pages of 
good space on a Calendar, as if those who hold 
it in their hand had not been through said order 
for at least a year; newspaper notices read like 
tombstone epitaphs;—these are the too frequent 
evidences of our lack of imagination and under- 
standing. To use a word of popular vogue, we 
are just “‘piain dumb.” 


In pleading for novelty I am not exalting the 
bizarre. I am asking for recognition of the eternal 
newness of the gospel, whose changeless meaning 
and force is that of ‘“‘good news.’’ If we have not 
discovered that fact we have missed the most ap- 
pealing note in our ministry. The most novel 
thing in the world today is the character and 
message and life story of Jesus Christ. Business 
and amusement have to be bizarre and sensational 
and feverish because they have no such basic 
thing to appeal to as the minister has. What 
ever happened in the field of either business or 
amusement that could maintain for 1900 years an 
annual celebration, world wide in interest, like 
that of Christmas or Easter? Indeed, both store 
and theater have paid tribute to religion by 
capitalizing for their own purposes the seasons 
devoted to the birth and resurrection of our Lord. 


My word, therefore, to any ministerial reader 
wondering what he shall preach about during 
Lent is “Tell the Old, Old Story.” This is not a 
theory but a sober conclusion based on years of 
actual usage. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the most effective and moving sermon I ever 
preached was not a sermon at all. On an Easter 
Sunday morning I took as my material “His 
Last Week,’ the summary of the gospel narratives 
of the closing scenes of the life of Christ prepared 
by William E. Barton and two others, published 
by Hope Publishing Company. I used only the 
parts applying to Jesus’ Gethsemane, Court 
Room, Calvary and Resurrection experiences. I 
simply read it with just enough introduction, ex- 
planation and conclusion to give it intelligent 
setting, but without the slightest effort to preach or 
apply, letting the story make its own undiverted 
impression. No effort was made at elocution, or 
dramatic rendering; simply, distinct, slow, 
thoughtful reading. I have never seen an audience 
more deeply moved. It was distinctly novel, not 
merely the fact that I read it instead of preaching 
about it, but the story itself. Many had never 
before sensed its connectedness and completeness 
and terrific impressiveness. I suspect that not a 
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few had never read it at all, at least not for many 
years. 

But there are other ways of “telling the old, old 
story” besides either reading it or giving a sermon 
about it. It has been my custom for a number of 
years to utilize the Lenten period for a series of 
morning messages, concluding with Easter, which 
have reviewed the entire life of Jesus, or the con- 
cluding portions of it, with some central theme 
running through the series. Sometimes these 
have been given special interest for the children 
and young people by asking them to take notes 
and prepare a written summary of each message. 
A simple form of recognition was given for all 
who did the work and for the best and second best. 


One year I simply took ‘Stevens and Burton’s 
Harmony of the Gospels” and for four Sunday 
mornings gave a summary of the events in the 
Judean Ministry, the Galilean Ministry, the 
Perean Ministry, and the Passion Week Ministry 
including the Resurrection. They were largely 
made up of a continued story of the Master’s 
life, using maps and charts. In each case some 
outstanding typical event was emphasized and its 
special message impressed. The less “‘preachi- 
ness” there is injected into this sort of thing 
the better. The more the material is presented 
simply as a living story with its dramatic and 
compelling heart appeal, the better. Most people 
have no idea of a connected narrative of the life 
of Jesus. They will appreciate such a presenta- 
tion and ask for more. 


Another year I took for four Sundays the 
“The Thoughts that Moved 
Jesus.’ Sub-topies were, ‘““His Thought of God 
as His Father;’” ‘His Thought of Men as His 
Brothers;” “His Thought of Life as Service;’’ 
“His Thought of a Life Beyond.’”’ The idea im- 
pressed in all of these was, “‘Are the Thoughts 
that Moved Jesus the Thoughts that Move 
You?” These were illustrated by events in the 
life of Jesus that gave point to the question under 
consideration. 


One year I took up the subject more chrono- 
logically under the heading “The Story of the 
Life of Jesus.” Sub-topics were, “Jesus looking 
forward at Life: His boyhood and young man- 
hood.” “Jesus Stepping out into Life: His first 
year of public work;” “Jesus Fighting Life’s 
Battle: His last two years of work;’ “Jesus in 
Defeat and Victory—His closing days and resur- 
rection.” This series was centered around the 
idea of ‘A Forward Step in Christian Life: What 
shall it be for Me?”’ It lent itself readily to appeal 
for decision for Christ and for deeper consecra- 
tion. 

One of the best and most effective series was 
entitled ‘The Way of the Cross.”’ Here again I 
simply reviewed the life of Jesus with the idea of its 
cross-bearing always to the front. Sub-topics 
were “Blazing the Way of the Cross: From Jordan 
to Caesarea Philippi; ‘Conquering Self-pity: 
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“ful.” 


From Caesarea. Philippi to Jerusalem;” ‘A 
Vision of Judgment: From Jerusalem to Geth- 
semane;” “Bearing our Sins in His own Body: 
From Gethsemane to Calvary; ‘“The Compensa- 
tions of the Cross: From the Grave to Glory.” 
As a kind of text for the series I used, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

In all these series I have found it valuable to 
make each emphasize some one big idea. Merely 
to repeat year after year the story of Christ is 
worth while but it has larger and fresher interest if 
made to carry a special message. That gives it 
sermonic value and leaves a more definite spiritual 
deposit. 

Sometimes I have found it helpful to follow up 
these series after Easter with another on the 
church, taking the book of Acts as the basis of 
such study. One year when the Sunday School 
lessons were all in the Gospel of Luke I followed 
them every Sunday in'the pulpit. That, however, 
is a rare effort and has obvious obstacles. 

Easter follow-ups in other lines are well worth 
while. One year I used a series of ‘‘Things Need- 
Sub-topiecs were “What Must a Christian 
Believe?” ‘What Must a Christian Experience?” 
“What Must a Christian Give Up?” “What Must 
a Christian Do that No One Else Does?’”’ Another 
series was on the subject, ““The Great Mysteries.” 
Sub-topics: ‘A Good God and a Sinful World;” 
“A Loving God and a Suffering World;” ‘A Liv- 
ing God and a Dying World,” “‘The Prince of 
Peace and a Warring World.” Here is another 


_series that has proved most valuable after pene 


or any time, on “The Ten Commandments an 
Modern Life.’’ Sub-topics, ‘Modern Substitutes 
for God: First and Second Commandments;” 
“Modern Disrespect for God: Third and Fourth 
Commandments;’ “The Break-down of the 
Modern Home: Fifth and Seventh Command- 
ments;” ‘Is Modern Society a Murderer? The 
Sixth Commandment; “The High Price of 
Honest Living: The Eighth Commandment;” 
“The Truth About our Neighbors: The Ninth 
Commandment;” ‘‘The Real Root of all Evil: 
The Tenth Commandment.” 


I sincerely believe as a result of experiences ac- 
companying these sermon series that people are 
glad to know what is in the Bible, especially the 
life of Jesus. It is the easiest kind of preaching 
and the most appealing. I also believe it wins 
men to Jesus Christ—if we make that our ob- 
jective. 


One typical reaction from this emphasis on the 
story of the life of Jesus came from a boy in the 
congregation. I met him one day following the 
close of the series and he ran up to me from across 
the street and after a word of greeting exclaimed, 
““Wouldn’t it be great if a fellow could be as good 
as Jesus was!’ The boy was about fourteen and 
soon came into the church. He is now a man 
grown and so far as I know his present life has 
not lost his boyhood ambition to be ‘“‘as good as 
Jesus was.”’ It. was worth the whole series to 
lodge that spiritual aspiration in one boy’s heart, 


Keeping Holy Week 


REY. LEWIS KEAST 


In every church there should be three great days 
of ingathering: Christmas, Easter and Children’s 
Day. At Christmas time when we bring our 
gifts to the King no greater gifts can we bring 
than ourselves. During Lent, and particularly 
during Holy Week, the supreme emphasis of the 
church should be placed on the power of the 
cross upon the heart and life of the world. Chil- 
dren’s Day is unique in that it lends another 
view-point to all our Christian activities. Here 
must be emphasized the teaching power of the 
church. 

It matters little whether we are thinking in 
terms of Christmas, or Easter, or Children’s Day, 
it will be worth while to remind ourselves of this 
fact that no special day is sufficient of itself. 
Very much preparation and organization will be 
needed; and alongside of this we must place our 
own individual consecration and devotion. Holy 
Week can never yield the desired results if we live 
every other week as if there were no Cross, no 
Calvary, no Christ. Paul was conscious of this 
truth when he said: For I am determined not to 
know anything among you, save Christ and him 
crucified. 


When the pastor is quite sure of the wonderful 
opportunity that Holy Week affords for advanc- 
ing the kingdom of Christ, and has clearly visual- 
ized his plan, it will be well to call the officials 
and leaders of the church together. Whatever 
plan you may adopt, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every department of the church 
shall have a share in this special endeavor. This 
meeting should tend to draw out new ideas that 
will enter into the plan already prepared by the 
pastor. 

We are generally agreed that the most produc- 
tive field in strengthening the membership of the 
church is among the children. It is the policy 
of a good business man to watch carefully the field 
from which he gets his best returns. Here ap- 
parently the children of the world are wiser than 
the children of light. In planning your Holy 
Week services give the children something to do. 
What can I do? 

Possibly it would have been better to ask: 
What have I done? The alert pastor will have 
had his Junior catechism class, or confirmation 
class, well in hand long before the approach of 


(Concluded on page 698) 
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Fordless Felicity 


PHIL 


There are two hundred thousand ministers in the 
United States; and I am one of them. There are 
about nineteen million automobiles in the United 
States; and I own none of them. I am the un- 
usual and amazing freak in modern America— 
a minister without a motor car. More amazing 
still, I have never owned one, I have never driven 
one, I have never desired one! Like the Pharisee 
of the parable, I can divide the nation into two 
classes: I form one class and the residue of the 
people forms the other. I am not as the rest of 
men, crank-y, gas-sy, speed-y, goggle-y, a victim 
of that tire-d feeling which comes from punctures 
and blow-outs. I am the Big Chief of the Walker 
family, and of the goodly fellowship of the apostles 
who traveled on foot to preach the Gospel. 


This article is an Essay In Praise of Foot-work, 
in justification of a motorless ministry, in glorifica- 
tion of tramp preaching, in exposition of Fordless 
felicity. It has become axiomatic in modern 
America that the pastoral efficiency of a minister 
varies in direct ratio to his automotive equipment. 
The carless preacher is at a discount in the minis- 
terial market; and rather than permit such handi- 
cap, churches are prone to outfit their pastors with 
motor cars transferable with the pastoral office. 
Indeed, so essential to a qualified ministry is an 
automobile that ministerial standing in the com- 
munity may be based, not on literary or theological 
degrees, not on age or length of experience, but on 
type and model of car. The minister who drives a 
Packillae or a Lincole naturally takes precedence, 
socially and clerically, over his’ brethren who can 
only afford a Stodge or a Chevwell; while these 
easily outrank the humbler and more numerous 
operators of H. F. gas buggies. 


It is a bold adventure to claim a place in the 
ministry at all, when shadowed by the frank ad- 
mission of one’s utter poverty as to motor cars. 
It is a shameless presumption to advance the 
contention that a motorless minister may never- 
theless be an efficient minister. It is effrontery to 
affirm that a Pastoral Tramp Abroad may even 
enjoy opportunities and enter doors of privilege 
denied to his superior and speedier brethren of 
the cloth (and the throttle) who ride ten miles 
while he walks one. Yet the noblest scenery is 
not along the Lincoln Highway, nor has Speed 
yet become a complete substitute for Sympathy 
in pastoral work. The Law of Compensation, 
whose manifestations in Nature are so abundant, 
also secures to those servants of Christ who 
travel on two feet, rather than on four wheels, 
rich reward of their. pedestrian pilgrimage not 
open to their more opulent or ambitious brethren. 

A multitude of instances come to mind which 
enforce the truth that tothe minister of Christ 
going about on foot, the highways and byways 
become a Friendly Road crowded with personal 
contacts, which in the providence of God some- 
times lead to large blessing and fruitage. 

« One Saturday afternoon I was out calling, and 


PUTNAM 


came in due time to the extreme edge of the town. 
In a yard as I passed, I saw a young mother with 
two little children, and stopped to talk with her 
about enrolling them for the Cradle Roll in Sunday 
School. I learned her name and also found that 
she was not a Christian. Two days later the 
newspapers announced in flaming headlines the 
arrest of a man accused of felony—and his name 
was that borne by the little children. He proved 
to be their father; and before he was convicted 
and sent to prison for highway robbery, I had 
had two serious interviews with him and one 
with his accomplice; and had talked with his vic- 
tim, with his mother, with his wayward brother, 
and with several officers of the court, including 
the judge. This long chain of opportunities for 

_friendly contact and spiritual ministry were linked 
up with the incidental (rather the coincidental) 
encounter with the little children in the yard, for 
whom I stopped and in whom I became interested 
because I was on foot. 


It was a winter day, thick with low-hanging fog, 
when I undertook a five-hour trip through a 
country district new tome. Coming out finally on 
a main road, I met a lad of ten, trudging along 
the wet road and said to him, “Who are you?” 
He gave me his name and I then asked him where he 
lived. What he told me of his home impelled me 
to call, and he took me along to the place, near by. 
He was an orphan and lived with an elderly couple. 
I found both at home; the wife a Christian, a 
wheel-chair cripple for many years past; the 
husband an unbeliever willing to listen to the Gos- 
pel. Before I left that home, the man and the 
boy knelt in prayer with me, humbly seeking God 
in the forgiveness of their sins; and shortly after 
the three were at the church service, deeply in- 
terested. 

A pastor on wheels would have missed this 
open door to needy souls. When you meet a 
child or a man on foot, you face each other on a 
level, and, since your own gait synchronizes with 
his, acquaintance is easy and a way for the Word 
is readily found. Starting and stopping are in- 
stinctive, not mechanical; and no such disparity 
exists between man and man as obviously exists 
between footman and high-powered machine. 
Moreover, it may develop that this wayside con- 
tact opens a lead which must be followed through, 
and it is a simple matter to cross the field to the 
farmer’s house, or to go through the woods to a 
gypsy camp or hunter’s lodge where other souls 
wait in need for God’s shepherd to find them. 
The Memoirs of Robert Murray McCheyne con- 
tain a thrilling passage illustrative of this fact: 

- “Coming home on a Sabbath evening from Tor- 
wood Sabbath School, a person met him who sug- 
gested an opportunity of usefulness. There were 

-two families of gypsies encamped in Torwood, 
within his reach. He was weary with a long day’s 
labor, but instantly, as was his custom at such a 
call, set off to find them. By the side of their wood 
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fire, he read the parable of the Lost Sheep, and 
pressed it on their souls in simple terms. He 
then knelt down in prayer for them, and left them 
somewhat impressed and very grateful.” It is 
doubtful if that person would have made the sug- 
gestion to a motor-borne pastor hastening home, 
weary and hungry at the end of a long day! 
Indeed, one finds difficulty in imagining McCheyne 
or Uncle John Vassar seated behind a steering 
wheel and going along the highways at thirty miles 
per hour! They would have found it very hard to 
pass people up so cavalierly. 

If any ministerial master of a motor car is 
snared into the reading of this article, let him 
not attribute the writing of it to the spirit of envy, 
not dismiss it as the churlish snarl of an improvi- 
dent brother who must walk because he cannot 
ride. The writer heartily assents to the claims 
which may be made in favor of the auto as a prac- 
tical necessity of modern ministerial service— 
for most ministers! What the writer is concerned 
about is the fruitfulness of those few ministers 
who must of necessity shepherd their flocks and 
evangelize their communities without the posses- 
sion of this indispensable accessory. Are they to 
be left the prey of despair because motorless? 
Are they to be abandoned to the depressing con- 
viction that the Gospel itself derives its motive 
power from Gas? To these the writer longs to 
bring the comforting word such as Jesus brought, 
a powerful aid to the flickering faith of Jairus: 
“Fear not, only believe!’’ Fellow-ministers of 
the infantry, members of the motorless minority, 
there is possible a sweet and fruitful and abundant 
service in pastoral evangelism on foot! There are 
rich compensations in store for the auto-less 
pastors who work their legs as diligently as their 
more eminent brethren work their levers! There 


are Fordless felicities lurking in gypsy camps and 
quiet lanes and at kitchen doors and on shad 

porches where the pedestrian preacher breaks the 
bread of life and comforts the sorrowing and 
heartens the despairing—while in ceaseless array 
the rushing cars go by, a world apart. Let us 
console ourselves with the assurance that our 
brethren whose capacity is increased by a motor, 
“shall receive heavier judgment” and must give 
account for a larger trust than ours. Let us be- 
ware of making our own alleged handicap an ex- 
cuse for our laziness or our fear. Let us remember 
that the first flaming, flashing sweep of Christianity 
over the world was not achieved in motor cars, but 
by impassioned and untiring evangelists on foot. 
Let us find comfort in the fact that the finest 
printing is not executed on the most rapid presses. 
It is even possible for a devoted minister of 
Christ to tithe gas and tires and mileage, and to 
leave undone the weightier matters of the law; 
mercy, and sympathy, and patience, and humility. 

If it is permissible to paraphrase an intensely 
human passage from one of Paul’s letters dealing 
with a matter within the realm of human wisdom 
and current expediency, this article may close as 
follows: 

“Now concerning automobiles, I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord: but I give my judgment 
as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
trustworthy. I think, therefore, that this is good 
by reason of the distress that is upon us, namely, 
that it is good for a man to be as he is. Art thou 
bound unto an automobile? Seek not to be loosed. 
Art thou loosed from an automobile? Seek not an 
automobile. But shouldst thou acquire an auto- 
mobile, thou hast not sinned... Yet such 
shall have tribulation in the flesh; and I would 
spare you.” 


The Adjectival Aspects of Criticism 


REV. FRED SMITH 


How well do I recall my first clear introduction 
to the adjectival aspects of criticism. The place 
was Sage Chapel out on the Northfield Hills made 
holy by the memory of Moody and the continued 
work of his intention. A crowded church was 
listening to that prince of New Testament inter- 
preters, Professor A. T. Robertson. As only a 
devout scholar can, he had taken his conglomerate 
congregation through the intricacies of New Testa- 
ment criticism only to be queried at last by one 
who was evidently “set for the defence of the 
faith:” “And are you one of these higher critics, 
too?” Quick as a flash came back the answer: 
“T hope so; you surely would not expect me to 
be one of the low-down ones, would you?”? Thus 
did the scholar transmute a distinction familiar 
to all Biblical scholars into a distinction with a 
moral. 

With the use of “higher” and “lower” criticism 
as related to the fields of Biblical interpretation 
and exegesis we are not here concerned save to 
say that of all meaningless adjectives attached 


to the fact of criticism these surely are the most 
inane. There is nothing “higher” about historical 
criticism as compared with textual criticism, which 
is usually designated “lower” criticism. It is an 
un-moral distinction that has not even the virtue 
of convenience. Here, however, we are con- 
cerned with those adjectival aspects of criticism 
that take to themselves a moral meaning. In the 
realm of study there may be for some minister a 
convenience in thinking of criticism as “higher’’ 
or “lower”? but when he comes into his pulpit he 
finds that the adjectival aspects of criticism as 
related to his work of edification are not merely 
higher or lower in a non-moral sense, but that 
they take on a new venture of meaning and be- 
come either good or bad. 

It is not always sufficiently recognized, either 
by the minister or by his people, that he stands 
before them fundamentally, though not finally, 
as a critic. The reason for this lack is easy to 
see. Like many another word of ancient worth 

(Concluded on page 702) 
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The Soul’s Infinite Recourse 


REY. J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 


That God is the infinite recourse of the human 
soul is the primary, permeating, and persistent 
principle in religion, the essence, elan, sum and 
substance of it all. The deepest cry of the human 
soul has been for God, not for the gifts of his hand 
merely, but for the grace of his heart. That cry 
has been uttered in all the languages of earth. Its 
articulate or inarticulate note has been the intense 
overtone of all earth’s Babel tongues in every land 
and age. It has found expression in all the 
religions of the world, each of which has sought 
to train the cry, give it ordered form and fitting 
intonation, and also to mediate and assure the 
fulfilling response thereto. 


This principle is the basic fact, the ultimate 
postulate, in religion. St. Augustine’s great word: 
“Thou (God) hast made us for thyself, and our 
heart knows no rest until it rest in thee,’”’ has wider 
endorsement than the theological system in which 
the great Church Father sought to give his aphor- 
ism effect, and it has been more enduring, for 
while Augustinianism as a theological system is 
today dead, the great word as to God and the soul 
is fresh and vital and timely as when first uttered. 
All the elaborations of religion in creed, cult, rite, 
form, ceremony, sacrament, hymn, prayer, litany, 
liturgy, sacred office and function, and devout 
observance and service, are subsidiary to this 
primal and basic principle and have their use and 
value in the consummations thereof which they 
subserve. It translates the most pregnant pas- 
sages of the Bibles and sacred literatures of the 
world. But it obtains most richly and impressively 
in those Hebrew Scriptures which in the succession 
of Christianity to the heirlooms of Judaism have 
become our literary and spiritual heritage, and it 
indicates in the transcription of spiritual] intuition 
and experience the highest and deepest, most 
profound and most sublime, to which poet, saint 
and seer attained. 

There is one Scripture passage which, while 
having a whole galaxy of kindred utterances 
ranging about it, may be regarded as in some sort 
central in this stellar realm of sacred testimony: 
“The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the 
righteous runneth into it and is safe’”—literally— 
is set on high. If these words came to mind 
without recall of the express reference we should 
suppose them to be the utterance of some devout 
psalmist or rapt prophet. But they are actually 
from the book of Proverbs (18:10), that book of 
gnomic wisdom drawn from the school of actual 
life. They are a golden text of high poetic truth 
set amid the prose of life’s practical lore. 


. But the supreme realities of spiritual life have 
reflections, adumbrations, foreshadowings, in 
which the infinite good consecrates a finite good 
with which our life is endowed as its projection 
and intermediary. Stars in their ordered courses 
and calm serenity have whispered of this cosmic 
secret of God and the soul, mountains in their 
vast sublimity and stability have suggested and 


imaged it, rivers in their seaward bent, tides in 
their response to celestial attraction, birds in their 
careless happiness and instinctive harmony with 
the cosmic order, and fire in its sunward aspira- 
tion, are all eloquent of this mystic intimation. 
It is also borne to the susceptive soul by the 
forms and conventions which the religious instinct 
and imagination have created and consecrated, 
temples, shrines, liturgies, hymns, music, sermons 
and symbolism. But, above all, human person- 
alities, relationships and ministries have reflected 
and mediated this divine recourse of the soul and 
been vestibules to the ineffable experience. 


Let us vivify this by actual instance. I knew 
in years long past one whose youth was fostered 
~by the friendship of a good and wise man. All 
the best in the youth and predisposition, aptitude 
and aspiration was unfolded and reinforced, and 
all the worst in weakness, foible and propensity 
was checked and subdued, by the interest, counsel, 
and personal influence of this wholesome-hearted 
friend. He would go to this friend with his 
shames and humiliations through fault and failure 
as well as with his prideful joys of achievement 
and success, sure of sympathetic consideration in 
the one case as in the other. Thus his friend 
became to him a refuge and rallying-point in the 
conflict in which by the very fact of life he was 
entered. At a later point something the reverse 
or counter of tnis came into the young man’s life 
in a relation which he came to hold to another. 
This relation, while similar to the foregoing in 
that it was an instance of high friendship, was yes 
different in that the young man’s friend was 
younger than himself, though not so much so at 
to bar a true companionship. This junior friend 
was of finer mold than himself, as appeared in the 
beauty of his spirit and the charm of his person- 
ality at this early stage and was abundantly 
demonstrated in the reach and effect of his subse- 
quent life, for he went immeasurably further than 
his senior friend in their identical line of life work. 
Yet, notwithstanding his rarer gifts and the 
richer prophecy that hung about his youthful life, 
he looked up to his companion friend, who was 
but a little in advance of him either in years of 
attainments, as a teacher, guide, example, whom 
to know, assimilate, and follow would be to find 
life’s true unfolding and realise the use and holiness 
of worthful living. The elder of these companion 
friends was aware from the first of the richer 
endowment of his junior friend and that that 
junior’s regard for himself was due more to the 
enhancing greatness of spirit of his younger friend 
than to his own worth. And yet the attitude and 
relation continued even when in the parted ways 
of life the communion could be maintained only 
by correspondence and in the hidden ways of the 
spirit, and down to the close of his friend’s career 
by his untimely death. This friendship, in which 
the subject of our story stood in the giving and 
guiding relation, was also to him a spiritua] 
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stronghold in which he found safety and strength 
amid the storm and stress of daily living. The 
thought of his friend, of what he had come to be 
to him, and what his friend regarded him as 
being, uptoned and braced him for life’s nobler 
modes. And along in these years the subject of 
these experiences came under the influence of a 
noble and gracious woman in a congenial and 
mutually appreciative friendship. Though not 
older than the young man the lady had enjoyed 
educational and social advantages far beyond 
anything the young man had known, which, 
enriching a nature essentially fine, had effect in a 
personality of great beauty and worth. In the 
reciprocities of a genial friendship all this excel- 
lence came into effect upon the impressionable 
young man. You may think that a love story is 
budding here; and such sequel would be quite 
natural, for they were young and instinct with life. 
But no; they realized that their paths lay wide 
apart. And in this friendship likewise, though in a 
yet different way, the young man found a source 
of spiritual girding and uplift. It became to him 
a prophylaxis against coarseness of thought and 
feeling, a school for the nurture of the finer 
instincts, nobler sentiments, and more chivalrous 
views and motives, a view-point for new realiza- 
tions of the beautiful, the true, the good; .things 
not included in ethical codes and formulas, but 
which pertain to the habit and aliment of the soul. 


The young man’s character had a foundation 
of earnest piety. He was deeply religious. He 
believed in such wise as he apprehended it this 
great truth of God and the soul. He was therefore 
heartfully grateful for these friendships, prizing 
them as the signal and sacred boon of his life. 
Yet it never occurred to him to identify them 
with this supreme recourse of the soul in God or 
to regard them as intermediaries thereof. That 
was conceived as unique and out of all category. 
But at a later time, when these things were no 
longer an actual experience, but were seen in life’s 
deepening perspective by memory’s holy light, 
which is ever more revealing than current cog- 
nizance, and when meanwhile he had attained:a 
greater scope and clarity of spiritual vision, he 
came to see these human relations in the light of 
translations and effectuations of the transcendant 
recourse of the soul, porticos to the temple of the 
supreme sanctuary of the soul in God. Then he 
came to read with new insight such texts as: 
“And a man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,” Isa. 82:2. Then he came to 
see in all the incarnations consecrated by the 
faiths of peoples and ages, translations of the 
divine, openings and accesses to God for man. 
Above all, he came to see that the supreme incar- 
nation which, through the institutions and tra- 
ditions we inherit seems to us most veritable, is a 
vital unfolding of the heart, the grace, the near- 
ness, the Fatherhood of God, inducing and facili- 
tating the soul’s avail of its infinite recourse. 
Thus all nature, all human relations, the great 
lives that touched his own, the little children that 


came about his path, and those to whom it became 
his privilege to minister of the grace of God in 
modes of human helpfulness, all shot through 
with the light of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, became, one and all, an open sesame to 
God. 


We are confronted in this thiéine with the 
stupendous but absolutely simple proposition that 
God—not nature, not law, not chance, not neces- 
sity, but God—is the great other, the transcendant 
counterpart, of the human soul, the objective 
reality to which man is supremely related, and his 
all-availing source of the succor, strength and stay 
he needs and cannot otherwise know. 


There can be no logical proof of the existence 
of the being whom the theme thus posits. The 
arguments for the existence of the divine being, 
ontological, cosmological, and teleological, though 
dating back to Plato, and deserving of respect 
were it but for his name alone, are all seen to be 
hopelessly inconclusive. Nor can the being thus 
posited be defined in essence and attribute, his 
qualities and processes being worked out like a 
problem in algebra or a proposition in deductive 
logic. It is a matter of apprehension, intuition, 
and immediate cognition. The faith which made 
God so real and vivid to Amos, Isaiah, and the 
great Hebrew prophets, to Plotinus, Erigena, 
Jacob Boehme, and William Blake, and the 
mystics of every age, stood not in the authority 
of church or creed, prophetic oracle or pontifical 
pronunciamento, any more than in the “‘ergos” of 
scholastic dialectic; but in a commanding and 
indubitable inward spiritual sense. 


God, thus known, is the soul’s refuge in the 
storms of life—temptation, affliction, pain and 
sorrow, perplexed thought and baffled faith, 
bereaved affection and betrayed trust, perturbed 
conscience and burdened heart, all, indeed, that 
brings stress upon the soul. Robert Browning 
has portrayed a phase of this in his poem, “‘Instans 
Tyrannus,” in which a despotic lordling seeks to 
crush and put out of his way a life that shames his 
own. He tries all his resources of cruel and 
tyrannous power, but without avail. The man 
maintains his stand and keeps on his quiet way. 


“So,” proceeds the poem, “I soberly laid my last 
plan 
To extinguish the man. 
Round his creep-hole, with never a break 
Ran my fire for his sake; 
Overhead, did my thunder combine 
With my underground mind, 
Till I looked from my labor content 
To enjoy the event. 


When sudden . . how think ye, the end? 
Did I say “without friend’’? 

Say rather, from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe 


“With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While the Arm ran across 


(Concluded on page 718) 
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On Unbalanced Preaching 


REY. A. RUSSELL TOMLIN 


Our topic indicates a real pulpit peril. It is a 
peril against which as preachers we need always to 
be on guard. As the term suggests, preaching 
_ may receive, by an undue stress of one aspect 
against another, an unwarranted and an undue 
emphasis. The peril, we feel, is one of the easy 
pitfalls of the pulpit. It may be that the very men- 
tion of it here is to some the first indication of its 
existence. If they have been at all guilty of it, the 
guilt has been of the most unconscious kind. Yet 
for all that the peril has been and is very real. 
It may be worth our while, therefore, to study 
this peril a little more closely, so that we may see 
something of what is implied in what we have 
chosen to call, “unbalanced preaching.” 


We ask in what sense, or senses, may preaching 
become unbalanced preaching? How is it possible 
so to stress one thing against another as to break 
down the symmetry of presenting the Gospel? 

We can break down this balance by preaching 
one part of the Bible to the undue exclusion of the 
other. Most preachers, we presume, have their 
predilections as to certain parts of the Bible from 
which to preach, from which to choose texts. 
Here, for instance, is a preacher who loves Jere- 
miah, with the result that for the most part he 
preaches from Jeremiah. Here, on the other hand, 
is a preacher who loves Paul, and preaches from 
Paul quite as much as the other preacher from 
Jeremiah. Again another has a special liking for 
the Psalms, with the result that whenever one 
hears him preach he feels pretty sure from whence 
the text will come. All this, of course, is very 
natural. As preachers we mostly have our favor- 
ites; that is, our favorite books of the Bible, our 
favorite epistles, our favorite chapters, our favor- 
ite characters, our favorite texts; and, following our 
bent, we turn to these passages as instinctively as 
the bee turns to its favorite flower. 


Nor do we altogether deprecate this kind of 
thing. In a measure it is good. We are at our 
best when we follow these dictates. Where our 
tastes lie our delights will lie; and where our 
delights lie from thence will our best work come. 
But if there is an advantage in all this, there is 
certainly a disadvantage, and that disadvantage 
is this, that instead of exploring the whole realm 
of Gospel truth all we are doing is simply explor- 
ing a part, and this part or parts to the undue 
exclusion of the rest. It is like a farmer tilling 
one section of his soil to the neglect of all the other 
fields. It is like a shepherd keeping his sheep on 
one piece of pasture-land and disregarding all 
the other meadows. Obviously all this is a mis- 
take. It is a mistake for the sheep. It is a mis- 
take, consequently, for the shepherd. If we are 
special culturists, the case of course is different. 
But as general preachers it is ours not merely to 
preach the Word “‘in part,” but to preach it in the 
“whole’—that is, the one book with the other, 
the epistle with the psalm, and the psalm with the 


epistle. 


It is our duty, as far as in us lies, to preach the 
whole Book. We are called, not merely to give 
the message of one section of the Word, not merely 
to lead our sheep into one part of the green pas- 
tures, but to give the message of all sections of the 
Word, and to lead the sheep into all pastures, that 
the value and variety of all may be the possession 
of all. It is our task “‘to declare the whole counsel 
of God,’”’ that our people may have a Gospel as 
symmetrical as it is complete, as comprehensive 
as it is rich and full. We want to deliver ourselves 
from any suspicion of being “unbalanced” preach- 
ers of the Word. ; 

The peril of which we are speaking lies in preach- 
ing one aspect of the Divine character to the ex- 
clusion of the other aspects of his character. It 
is quite possible to be real extremists just here, and 
‘to present a mistaken Godhead all because we are 
too extreme. It is possible for us to preach 
a God who is all hardness and sternness to the- 
exclusion of a God who is full of mercy and good- 
ness, love and gentleness, kindness and grace. 
Or, on the other hand, we may preach a God who 
is all grace and goodness, to the exclusion of one 
who has sternness and judgment. 

Dr. Jowett gives an interesting experience. 
“In my early ministerial life,’ he says, “I once 
ventured .... the text, ‘And he went to his 


own place.’ I cannot recall what I made of the 
solemn words. .... But I remember one thing. 
I remember that . . . . I left ‘our brother Judas’ 


in the hands of God’s wonderful mercy, and I 
quoted .... Tom Hood: 


“Owning his weakness, 
His evil behavior, 
And leaving with meekness, 
His sins to his Saviour.” 


‘When I got back to the vestry a lady followed 
me storming with passion. She knew all about the 
fate of Judas. She could not have spoken with 
greater assurance if she had stood by the great 
White Throne and heard the words of the final 
judgment. And what right had I, she said, to, 
etc., etc. She was displeased exceedingly. I 
had rested my bewildered mind in the marvellous 
hostel of the divine mercy, and she was very angry. 
There are some people,’’ adds Dr. Jowett, “‘who 
seem to prefer the prison of God’s law to the com- 
forting home of God’s grace.” 

Probably so; but the fact is, that with God 
there is both law and grace—severity and good- 
ness—and to be balanced in our preaching we 
must include them both, the one with the other. 
That God may be more ready to pardon than to 
punish, more ready to be merciful than to con- 
demn, is quite true, but it is a mistake to lead 
people to think that he is too kind to punish, and 
too loving to be severe. He is both the one and 
the other, and to represent him fairly the one must 
be included as well as the other, with just that 
emphasis on each that each aspect duly demands. 
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The solution of the presentation is in the happy 
combination that reveals God not only as righteous 
and just, but merciful and gracious—merciful 
and gracious as he is righteous and just. Hence, 
we present God fairly where we give a symmetrical 
representation of both sides of his character. 
Preaching can lack balance also by dwelling 
too much on certain doctrines to the detriment 
or exclusion of other doctrines. We can carry our 
our pet themes and our pet theories too far. We 
can make too much of them at the expense of others 
quite as legitimate and quite as worthy as they. 
Some little time ago, our eyes fell upon a certain 
question in a homiletical examination paper 
that ran: ‘“‘What degree of prominence do you give 
to eschatological questions in your public ministry? 
Particularly, ‘The Final Judgment,’ ‘The Second 
Coming,’ ‘Retribution,’ and ‘Reward?’” We 
just wonder. We wonder to what extent preachers 
would emphasize these themes in their preaching. 
For the most part we imagine the teaching would 
be pretty general, sometimes pretty casual; but 
we can imagine on the other hand—exceptions! 
We can imagine some ministers so emphasizing 
this kind of thing as to put the teachings out of 
true balance altogether, to the detriment and 
perhaps neglect of others equally deserving. Not 
that we deprecate eschatological teaching. We 
are much in sympathy with it, and feel it should 
find place in the general teaching of the pulpit; 
but what we are anxious about is that it should 
not have undue place—to the usurping of other 


themes equally worthy the preacher’s attention 
and thought. 

But the principle does not apply to eschatology 
alone. It can apply to any other theme equally 
well, when such a theme is stressed out of its right 
proportions. Eschatolgy is but an illustration, 
warning against harping on one string to the 
neglect of others, of striking one chord continually 
to the expense of other chords the music of which 
can be just as sweet. Exercising a general ministry 
and preaching a general Gospel, we need to preach 
a general message in the interest of the general 
spiritual culture of our hearers. 

And what, we ask, will be the value of this “‘bal- 
anced preaching?” The value will be obvious. 
Instead of arraying only a few of the “glories” 
of the Gospel, it will bring out the many; instead 
of just flashing out a selection of the many facets 
of Scripture truth, it will reveal a host, and all to 
the corresponding interest and benefit of the 
hearers. They will be led not alone into some of 
the green pastures, but into several; will be enter- 
tained, not only by a few of the eternal melodies, 
but a whole chorus of them, to the general happi- 
ness and delight of all who hear. And with a 
balanced interpretation of the Gospel, there should 
come out in response a’ people whose lives and 
characters witness to the balanced message it has 
been theirs to enjoy. 

The symmetrical preaching of the pulpit should 
come out in a symmetrical living on the part of 
the pew! 


Keeping Holy Week 


(Continued from page 692) 


Holy. Week. Forward looking men will always 
link special days with the larger opportunities of 
life. 

As we approach the immediate work of Holy 
Week one can organize a children’s choir which 
shall be a strong feature during the week of 
special services. One thing which we have much 
enjoyed in our work with the children is the 
singing of some of the great hymns from memory. 
Children, like grown folks, can only sing with the 
understanding as they become acquainted with 
the meaning of the words. 

There are two major advantages in having a 
children’s choir. You are securing your youthful 
talent for Christ and his Church; you will at the 
same time be attracting the parents of the children. 
This not only adds a new feature to the order of 
service, but brings new voices into the service of 
Christ. We can not afford to ignore music at any 
service of the church whether it be special or 
otherwise. 

In many churches large use is made of the 
electric cross, and during Holy Week the great 
hymn: 

“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 
is sung as a fitting climax to every service. All it 
needs to produce the desired results is a rich in- 


_ vestment of our best effort and careful direction. 


The pastor may well prepare a series of sermons 


leading up to “‘Passion Week” on “The Courts of 
the Temple:” 
“The Outer Court’’ 
“The Inner Court’ 
“The Holiest of Holies.” 
This is a time to test our nearness to the Saviour’s 
Suffering. In what court are we found in the acti- 
vities of the church. Some are interested only 
in its social work. 
“Have you heard the voice of Jesus 
Whisper: ‘I have chosen you?’ 
Does he tell you in communion 
What he wishes you to do? 
Are you in the Inner Circle? 
Have you heard the Master’s call? 
Have you given your life to Jesus? 
Is he now your all in all?” 

With a children’s choir one would not think of 
protracted services for Holy Week. It is not neces- 
sary. We must learn that it is not the amount of 
time we spend in a meeting, but the measure in 
which we give ourselves to the service of the 
hour that brings the desired results. 

A very profitable and inspiring week may be 
spent in the consideration of the “Seven Last 
Words” of our Lord. Of one thing we must be 
sure, and that is, that every service shall center 
around the cross. What ever of innovation we 
may introduce it must be to the end that Christ 
crucified shall be revealed to a needy world. 
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Paul As a Poet 


REV. JOHN MOORE 


One of the most surprising things in the history 
of religious thought is that the apostle Paul, proud 
apologist of the principles of religious freedom, 
should have come in later times to be regarded 
as the upholder of a rigid orthodoxy. He who in 
the New Testament talks of the Gospel of the 
Spirit with such warmth of love and glow of 
passion, has been reduced to subserviency to the 
letter in utter disregard of the spirit. One cannot 
but think that Christianity has sustained an 
unspeakable loss through treating Paul as if he 
were a Systematic Theologian, a calm appraiser of 
academic theories. For Paul’s ruling ideas are 
scorched by such burning conviction that his 
words “crack” under his use of them. How un- 
intelligent and profitless the business of analyzing 
such dynamic utterances in cold blood and freez- 
ing them into a doctrinal system! 

Certain phrases of more or less ambiguous 
import, certain modes of thought which Paul 
borrowed from the Rabbinical Schools, belonging 
not to the central structure of his thought, but to 
its outward scaffolding, have been seized upon 
as the permanent characteristics of his teaching, 
while his most profound and original convictions, 
his large and manly superiority to all the petty 
distinctions on which ecclesiasticism and _ sec- 
tarianism love to dwell have been overlooked or 
despised. Also due cognizance has not been 
taken of Paul’s amazing versatility, centrality, 
sanity of mind, his breadth and comprehensive 
vision. In Paul three streams of civilization 
meet, Jew, Greek, Roman. ‘‘He speaks in Hebrew, 
thinks in Greek, pulsates with the pride of Roman 
citizenship.” He is a keen scholar, an erudite 
thinker, a zealous missionary, a rapt seer. Learn- 
ing and Life meet in him; he possesses the twin 
qualities of attachment and detachment. We 
may call him systematic theologian if we will, but 
Paul has all the qualities of the inspired poet. 

By “poetry” in this connection is not meant 
merely the art of skilful versification or pretty 
rhyming, but rather that strange, visionary, 
idealistic, or mystic faculty of the mind which 
perceives not only the substance but the soul of 
things and which permits the poet— 

To catch the voiceless whispers of the mind, 
The Father Mind; 

Set them to music. So help men find 
What they would find. ; 

William Blake once said that he saw not with 
his eyes but through them; by which he meant 
that he saw with his mind. To him seeing was 
not perceiving alone, but the way his mind 
reacted to the object of his vision. That is to 
say, there was insight backed by concentrated 
offort of understanding. ‘The distinctive quality 
of the poet’s insight enables him to pierce the 
unknown and uncharted territory of the invisible 
and to bring men’s souls in contact with transcen- 
jJent reality. It is the gift of spiritwal discernment 
and interpretation. The spiritual reality “breaks 


through language and escapes.” At the very 
zenith of this experience Paul himself supplies our 
best illustration and definition of the poet’s quality, 
when rising to the summit of inspired declaration 
he bursts out, ‘“‘We know in part and we prophecy 
in part.”’ The poet does not see the whole of 
reality, nor does he communicate all that he sees. 
He extracts the quintessential meaning of things, 
throws a veil of loveliness over ugliness, or lifts 
the veil and shows the beauty that sleeps on 
common things. 

Let us endeavor to note Paul’s poetic qualities, 
remembering that “poetry is noble thought ex- 
pressed in fitting language.” It is “articulate 
music.” 

Now the motive for all the music in the New 
Testament is the re-creation of the soul, the 
redemption of society. This motive reaches a 
fine point of expression in Paul’s writings. It 
begins with the individual soul and rises in chro- 
matic grandeur taking in every possible tone. 
opening out the whole gamut of human experience 
and divine purpose, of creative intelligence and 
redemptive activity, as fit material for the rhythm 
of its song. 

Paul had the great poetic orator’s mastery of 
language. His mind is filled with the treasure of 
a diversified knowledge. To this affluence of 
thought he adds depth of feeling and fluent facile 
expression. Not only his single phrases show 
mastery, but the general structure of his argu- 
ments. We may confess that his sentences are 
sometimes serpentine, but they are held tightly 
by a master-hand. The digressions of which he 
is accused, are signs of the exuberance of his 
thought and his overflowing spontaneity. Good 
illustrations of this will be found in the epistle to 
the Ephesians. In Eph. III, after a rather com- 
prehensive outlook over all space and time in 
which the burden of his thought strains the 
framework of his language, the rapt apostle’s 
thoughts and emotions mingle and break into the 
speech of prayer which finally bursts into a 
triumphant and glorious doxology. The beginning 
of the same epistle after the usual salutation breaks 
into an intensely rhythmical paragraph full of 
the cadence of thought and the melody of expres- 
sion. Rarely anywhere does religion find its 
affinity with poetry to a higher degree, and surely 
nowhere have both religion and poetry discovered 
a finer affinity in Life! The ethical counsels of the 
last part of the Epistle are colored and warmed by 
the poetry and religion of the first part. 

Occasionally Paul’s thought comes to us in a 
rain of words; the thought is no sooner conceived 
or the emotion felt than its verbal equivalent is 
is upon his tongue ready for utterance. Again 
it sometimes happens that the burden of his mes- 
sage appears too big for the bursting framework 
of his speech. The strings of his tongue seem tied, 
like a child learning to imitate articulate speech. 
Yet his every word is like a note in a musical 
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score, adding something of beauty and distinction 
to the piece. His words are pregnant with in- 
tellectual energy, and instinct with feeling. In 
Romans VIII Paul’s prose rises into the golden 
eloquence of poetry, speech rises into song. Out 
of theological discussion the apostle rises like a 
storm bird into larger, purer air by asking two 
questions which he answers in words of imperish- 
able music. It matters little whether we call 
it prose or poetry, the passage rings the bells of 
beauty and harmony. Can the power of Christ 
give God’s children complete victory in this 
shadowed world of sin and sorrow? And if it can 
will it be able to meet the trials and temptations 
of the developing “ages? With matchless skill 
Paul appeals to experience in one of the finest 
passages in all literature: 


Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? As it is written, For thy sake we 
are killed all the day long, we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through 
him who hath loved us. For Iam persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creation shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 


Nowhere has the challenge of the Cross of 
Christ to the unfolding future been so majestically 
conceived, so eloquently expressed, so grandly 
proclaimed. The words come to us in a burst of 
praise! They are truly verbal music! 


Like all the great poets Paul seeks the trans- 
formation of life, a transmutation of the world of 
good and evil into a world of unalloyed beauty. 
His writings touch the universal longing for a 
perfect world. This is, of course, a common 
element belonging to every man, but Paul trans- 
ports us into the ideal world to thrill us with 
exultation and laughter and to shuddering and 
tears. Paul’s way is to reconsider and revalue 
everything human from the point of view of its 
highest meaning and destiny. It was thereby 
that Paul himself found refuge from the troubles 
that beset him. 


Paul was a poet, but also a philosopher. But 
he lost nothing as a poet, he added meaning to 
beauty by his philosophy. It seems sufficient 
to him to deliver his message, leaving others to 
discover the beauty of it. His writings were 
drawn from him in moments of controversy or of 
extreme difficulty. Sometimes the urgency of the 
moment is so great that Paul can but fling forth 
his thought in haste. But it is when his thought 
is working hard that it suddenly blossoms into 
beauty. Somebody once said that Victor Hugo’s 
poetry was not made to be “overheard.” This 
would apply to such passages as Paul’s prayer for 
the Ephesians. Often he mounted the hill of 
vision and published to the world glad tidings of 
a promised land. He cherished an impassioned 
belief in the gladder future_of_mankind. 
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“‘A morning and a sunrise and a day.” 

Paul’s poetry is not concerned with Nati}, 
Paul is a man of the city, of crowded streetiiii 
throngs of men. In the Gospels we meet ih 
touches of thought in the Master’s teaching wit 
make us feel that to Jesus the world was a liijp” 
thing, informed and penetrated by God. Til 
can be no doubt about a return to Nature alwjj 
producing new lyric poetry, new religious ||} 
But at least one great lyric, Paul’s on Love, is4} 
thus inspired. In one of his commonplace ba 
Francis Thompson has this gem: “To be ||} 
poet of the return to Nature is much, but I wel} 
rather be the poet of the return to God.” {| 
of Meredith’s tests of the poetic nature was }}} 
far it is able to take the rock and rubble, the 
and harshness and bitterness of things, and m4} 
them sing. In the doing of this Paul attains | 
pinnacle of religious rapture, the highest mom} 
of the soul. Consider the passage in 1 Cor. 
where he reaches out to immortality. 


So when this corruptible shall have put on}| 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on} 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass th 
saying that is written, Death is swallowec 
up in victory. O death, where is thy sting?) 
O grave, where is thy victory? 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says: ‘There 

have something beyond what Berners or Mala 
could compass . . emotion impregnated wi 
thought.” It is a tremendous high moment | 
both philosophising and poetic expression. Anotk] 
such moment finds beautiful expression in ti 
Galatian Epistle where Paul breaks out with 
declaration— 


God forbid that I should glory save inj 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom} 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto} 
the world. For in Jesus Christ neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncireum-> 
cision, but a new creature. 

Above the abyss of paganism streamed el 
light of the evangel from the height of the Cros 
and it transmuted pain into gain, suffering int 
song. 

Finally in Paul’s famous Lyric on Love we hav 
a literary feat which is also a great poetic fea 
It is a wonderful combination of music, colo 
imagination, and developed with exquisite ha 
mony. We may call it a prose poem, but in reac 
ing it we realize the depth and force of Buffon 
saying, “‘The best prose is the best poetry.”” In 
there is a mysterious combination of force, fervo 
and beauty. In this matchless lyric Paul hi 
become a magic flute through which the lips of 2 
dead poets play their little airs into his orchestr 
score. It sings the brotherhood not only | 
countries but of cultures. If it be true, as Lowe 
says, that “The same thought uttered a thousar 
times is his at last who utters it best,’’ then fo 
ever Love must remain Paul’s idea! 

We find in Paul the heightened consciousnes 
the instinct of rhythmic relations, the translucenc 
of vision, the sense of freedom, happiness, ar 
power which have been the inspiration of the poe 
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‘ The Minister’s Finances 


HILDA RICHMOND 


When the theological schools begin to train 
candidates for the ministry in financial matters, 
and when congregations examine the past record 
of preachers along financial lines, as well as in- 
quiring what kind of sermons they can preach, 
how many children they have and whether or 
not their wives can and will act as assistants to 
them in their work, then there will be fewer 
failures in pulpits, and the cause of God will gain 
favor with the unsaved. There are thrifty minis- 
ters and thriftless ones, usually the former rising 
year by year and the latter going down as bad 
Management increases. 

If the preacher is going to be a “pattern of good 
works” in the church and community it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he be an honest man. 
Of course sickness and death and disaster and ac- 
cident will plunge people into debt that can not be 
avoided, but leaving out all legitimate causes for 
financial ruin there are and always will be in all 
walks of life men and women who will not learn 
the lesson of thrift. The man who enters the 
Christian ministry knows of a surety that he can 
never be a rich man, as the world counts riches, 
yniess perchance he inherits wealth, so he should 
ashion his life according to his known means. 

The average preacher aims to educate his 
children, keep up his life insurance and lay by a 
trifling sum for a rainy day, and it is simply 
wonderful how many have done all that and more 
on the slender salaries churches pay their faithful 
servants. It is only the occasional preacher who 
falls by the way on account of debt. In fact 
seeing the thrift and ability of the great majority 
of ministers and their families the world outside is 
always sure that members of the congregation must 
supplement the salary with many gifts or the 
standard of living and keeping out of debt could 
never be kept up. 

It was my good fortune once to live neighbors 
with a family of six people where the head of the 
house was a Christian minister and a Christian 
gentleman. From them I learned lessons of 
thrift and economy that have lasted through the 
years. Never a thing was bought unless there was 
money to pay for it. They lived simply but had 
the necessities of life and money for books and 
magazines. Not a thing went to waste. They 
gave their tithes and offerings with unfailing 
regularity and educated every one of the four 
children. The most careful economy was neces- 
sary to provide for the present needs and lay by 
for old age, aside from the money for the college 
course for each child and the benevolences, but 
that man and his family did almost as much for 
the congregation in setting a good example as for 
their spiritual existence. He taught simplicity in 
living, in entertaining and in education, for his 
children went bravely to college with less than 
many young people from homes where there was 
but one child to rear and where false ideas of what 
was needed were rampant. He has gone steadily 
upward until now he is doing good work in a 


large city church, where he still continues to live 
simply and give largely as he leads his flock to 
greater and greater undertakings. 

But there are other remembrances not so 
bright. One is of a young preacher who everyone 
said had brilliant prospects because his standing in 
college was high and his mental attainments such 
as would warrant such a prediction. But again 
and again he ran into debt and brought the 
church into condemnation by his careless busi- 
ness methods. He had a small family and a fair 
salary, but he owed the butcher, the baker and 
the candle-stick maker, taking with him from 
place to place the load of debts unless some rela- 
tive stepped in, as frequently happened, and 
cleared away the accumulation of debt for him in 
order that his career might not be marred. Now, 
the oftener relatives paid the debts, the more fre- 
wuently did they have that privilege, until their 
patience gave out and they left him to sink or 
swim as best he could. It is unnecessary to tell his 
fate. Ben Franklin says, ‘““An empty bag can not 
stand upright,’’ and no more can a dishonest 
preacher expect to succeed in convincing the un- 
saved of the reality of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
People outside the church are fairly certain to 
know the character of the preacher who calls upon 
them to repent and give up their evil ways, and 
they will shake off the very dust of their feet against 
the man who owes them for labor or food or 
clothing. ; 

Many ministers resort to “side lines’ to help 
out their finances, but this rarely meets the ap- 
proval of the world or the church, to say nothing 
of satisfying their own consciences. There are 
ministers who go into the real estate business, 
insurance, the selling of books or other things, who 
lecture or conduct classes, who try farming, who 
keep roomers or boarders or take up any other 
occupation that must of necessity take some of 
their time and attention from their work. Now 
a fine garden is an asset to any ministerial family, 
an occasional roomer may be no disadvantage, the 
acceptance of an invitation to lecture occasionally 
for pay or the management of inherited or earned 
property may be no drawback to good work as a 
preacher and pastor, but, generally speaking, there 
is a well defined objection to the preacher who 
declares he can not live on his salary and must 
take up a side line to support himself and his 
family. The average business man finds his hands 
full taking care of one occupation, and the average 
preacher must see his spiritual task suffer if he at- 
tempts to carry on some business in connection 
with his pulpit. 

So every young man who aspires to become a 
Christian minister should think well before tak- 
ing the step that means self denial, sacrifice, hard- 
ship and small material returns. There are 
glorious possibilities in setting forth to an ex- 
travagant, restless, unsatisfied world the advan- 
tage of simple living and clear thinking, as well as 
the opportunity to save souls, but it takes a strong 
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character to be thrifty and self-sacrificing and 
true to high ideals in a time when material success 
seems paramount in the minds of even many 
so-called Christians. If a man can keep sweet 
and steer clear of self-pity, and can live honestly 
and efficiently without regret on the salary of a 
servant of God in the ministry, then he can ac- 
complish much, for surely the world needs now, 
as never before, the lesson, lived before its eyes, 
of a ‘happy successful life that does not depend 
upon wealth for its satisfaction and efficiency. 


Aspects of Criticism 
(Continued from page 694) 


this word “‘critic’’? has become soiled with ignoble 
use. The critic has often been thought of as cold, 
cutting, keen, and caustic. And there have not 
been wanting ministers, who in the fervor of 
evangelistic preaching or in the heat of contro- 
versial discussion, have given countenance and 
furtherance to this unfortunate conception. Hence 
it is not surprising that many people have been 
ready to leave the debased and mired currency 
of this ancient word to think of the minister under 
the more comfortable category of counsellor. 

But this is to capitulate too easily. It is to 
admire the super-structure without giving due 
regard to the foundation. For no one can be a 
good counsellor unless first of all he is a just 
critic. That we might be understood we proceed 
to the matter of definition. With the debased 
coinage of the word that is current we have of 
course nothing to do save to re-mint it nearer to 
the original meaning. ° The critic is the judge, but 
not the judge who sits in the police court adju- 
dicating upon the failings of men; but rather the 
judge who in Art Exhibition or Agricultural Show 
is called upon to appraise the efforts and energies 
of men as they seek highest expression. So asso- 
ciated in our thought, the critic becomes the 
appraiser, the appreciator! Very significantly and 
appositely did Walter Pater title one of his volumes 
of critical essays: Appreciations. Someone has 
even gone so far as to say that all good criticism 
is praise. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
be as sweeping as that in order to give credence 
to the worth of the critic in relation to the higher 
values of life. Personally for ourselves we are 
content to rest our quest for a definition in the 
following words which appeared some years ago 
in an article in The Living Age: ‘True criticism 
is a search for beauty and truth and the an- 
nouncement of them.”’ 

With such a conception of criticism it becomes 
plainly evident that the minister should give heed 
to criticism, not particularly the criticism which 
will be levelled at him from time to time, but 
rather the criticism by which he evaluates for 
good or ill the people and principles of his day. 
Great is the temptation for the minister to deal 
in the debased currency of this word. This is seen 
when a minister is thought of by a community as 
a fault-finder rather than a faith-builder. One’s 
criticism may have to be cold, keen, cutting, 
mordant, but if it be these things only, for the 
opportunity afforded of being smart and not for 
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the sake of being spiritual, it is evidence of the 
fall of that minister into the sin of one who would 
rather be smart than sensible. 

Wherefore, because of this constant fenpeane 
to a minister, it is not inappropriate to suggest} 
the inclusion in the curriculum of our theologica}|| 
seminaries of courses in criteriology, which being} 
defined means the science of the more ultimate 
standards of correct judgment. Of all men the} 
minister needs to have a care that he be not mis3j| 
taken in his judgments upon men and things: 
How great is this need let any minister answer 
after looking back over his preaching for thes 
past five years! Few there are who can say that 
in these years their judgments have been true 
and righteous altogether. | 

Yet this is to be our ultimate goal, if it be not} 
yet our present achievement. And the way of at-}) 
tainment is that the minister give heed to the ad-} 
jectival aspects of his criticisms. There is a 
criticism which is destructive and there is criticis 1 
which is divine; there is a criticism which is cap3) 
tious, and a criticism which is corrective; there4 
is a criticism which is carping, and there is aj 
criticism which is constructive. And to these} 
divergent types of criticism the minister must} 
ever give thought that he may choose the higher} 
and not “the low-down’’ kind. 


1 


a minister fails in his high task of holiness hoaaunel 
he is not always ‘‘just himself”? when he = 


to preach the Word. Words flow from his tongu 
that irritate rather than inspire. He is not just) 
to himself nor to his God. ‘‘The moods of 4 


man,” it has been well said, “fare the weather off 
the soul,’’ and happy is that minister who is neves} 
“under the weather.’’ Equally desirable is it} 
that a minister should keep close watch over his} 
motives lest, in an hour he think not of, he gives} 
expression to an ill considered judgment. Fors] 
ever must we be asking ourselves as to the why. y) 
and wherefore of our expressions. Ministers} 
have feelings as well as faith, and sometimes the 
former get the better of the latter. Beware les 
you vent your spleen when you should be express 
ing your spirituality. By these things shall th | 
adjectival aspects of your criticisms be deter?) 
mined. | 

It is for the minister never to forget, bowel 
that he is a critic that he may the better be | 
counsellor. Only when one ean appraise arighi| 
can one advise aright. The aspirational wort | 
of a man’s preaching is foundationed upon the 
adjectival aspects of his criticism. 


THE ONLY SACRIFICIAL FOUNDER 

No founder of any other religion dreamed 
of dying for his followers. Buddha shuuned| 
death until he was eighty. Confucius and Zoroas# 
ter did not conceive of the idea of sacrificing| 
themselves for the good of others. Mohammed 
established his religion by killing rather than byj 


admirable precepts, but not one of them has i 
Redeemer. Jesus alone gave up his life to save ¢ 
dying world.—A. C. Dizon, D.D. | 


EM COM 


The scene was laid in a Seminary class-room. 
The young hopeful had just tremblingly concluded 
his first laboratory church service with the student 
body and the faculty as his congregation. A 
rather trying ordeal, to be avoided by sickness 
or necessitated absence from the city if possible, 
and yet thoroughly enjoyed by all save the em- 
bryonic divine. One by one the members of the 
faculty would rise and criticize the entire service 
from the point of view of their own particular 
department. The final blow was generally laid 
on, in no uncertain manner, upon the bowed 
head of the student, by the worthy incumbent 
of the chair in Homiletics. The little gray doctor 
would rise to his feet slowly, remove his gold 
rimmed spectacles with much deliberation and 
deposit them in his immaculate white vest pocket, 
then striking his characteristic pose, twiddling 
his heavy watch chain in his fingers and rocking 
back and forth from toe to heel and from heel to 
toe, as though getting up his momentum, his 
high pitched voice would always break the tense 
silence with a squeaky, ‘“‘Brethren.”’ On this par- 
ticular occasion the coming preacher had be- 
labored and entreated his people, citing Scrip- 
ture from Matthew to Revelation. He mentioned 
every verse with the exception of one. That one 
happened to be his text. ‘“‘Brethren,” started the 
good Doctor, “that was a good service, but my 
dear young brother, if your text had had black 
diphtheria or small-pox you would have been 
perfectly safe. You didn’t get near enough to 
eatch it.” 

“Getting near enough to catch it” is something 
to bestriven for in other places as well as the class 
room. True, there is not the nervous strain, once 
one has pased beyond the realm of class room 
criticism, yet were the criticisms of preached 
sermons actually made to reach our ears, not 
“getting near enough to catch it’”’ would be one of 
the most frequently heard. 

There is no excuse for not ripe near enough 
to catch it. The fact of the matter is that the 
text should be caught long before the sermon is 
preached, and failure to catch it may be attribut- 
able to one or more of three or four things. It 
may be due to lack of proper preparation which 
includes first of all a complete and detailed 
familiarity with one’s text. It may be due to a 
deliberate recasting of the original text in order 
to make it fit the thought one wishes to incorporate 
in one’ssermon. Or it may be due to nothing more 
than carelessness. In every event, however, the 
misuse of a text is bad. 


Xpos. 
“Sap 
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When one pictures an angry crowd dragging a 
woman along a dusty road to a man they see 
who is sitting in the dust, scratching with a stick 
and there they make their charges against her, 
even when the action of Christ throwing his 
stick away across the road, is portrayed in detail, 
the basic truths remain but the original portrait 
is somewhat distorted. 

When one has that youngest of the disciples 
“striding firmly along beside the majestic figure”’ 
when the text has him following quietly after, 
no great Christian doctrine is challenged, but 
ignorance concerning that which there should be 
no ignorance, the text, is evidenced. 

When with an artistic word-brush one paints a 
picture of the rich man who climbed a tree to 
see Jesus pass through Jerusalem and has him 
tumble unceremoniously out of the tree upon 
the ground at the very feet of the Master, he brings 


_up not only the matter of geographical setting and 


the exact nature of the descent from the tree, but 
that of familiarity with the text. The former 
matter of itself unimportant to us, regardless of the 
part it played in the physical comfort and mental 
composure of Zacchaeus. 

When we picture the little group of soldiers 
climbing stealthily up the hill to receive Him at the 
hands of Judas, when they climbed down, it looks 
like little more than direction is involved. But 
isn’t there? 

My class of Junior boys has just come up 
from Sunday School and here they sit listening to 
the minister preach on the very text they have 
memorized and with which they are thoroughly 
familiar. If Zacchaeus ‘“‘fell’’ out of a tree as he 
watched Jesus passing through “Jerusalem” they 
are right apt to nudge each other and whisper, 
“Say, how does he get that way?’”’ And the sad 
feature of the whole thing is that they have a 
right to wonder. 

If one takes a text, become familiar with the 
text and all the facts concerning it. Take nothing 
from, add nothing to it. Thus will one maintain 
for his people the unaltered scripture. Thus will 
the people have cause to maintain for the preacher 
esteem and confidence as the preacher of God’s 
word.—J. M. R. 

TODAY 

I have just read two articles, out of many, on - 
phases of Present Day Evil. They all touch upon 
a number of questions which have been in the 
mind of the Church and of all reformers from time’s 
infancy. 
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Evil has characterized every generation, but 
today is not as bad as yesterday. Neither can 
tomorrow be as bad as today. However, the 
poison of the seed is carried to every growing tip 
of the vine, regardless of its distance from the 
tap-root, and sin remains. No one can wipe it 
out. Even God does not wipe it out. God for- 
gives it. 

For that reason the tendency, so common 
today, to mark everything, “‘corrupt,’”’ “as is,” 
and join the army of calamity howlers in its 
march down through the ages, is a tendency for 
which I have no sympathy. Certainly that was 
not Christ’s way of meeting the problem. He 
went about building up righteousness to overcome 
the evil. 

Life is too short and the cry from Macedonia 
too loud, for us to spend our time crying about 
conditions getting no better. There is no more 
certain way to drive the children of the world to the 
“damnation bow-wows” than by constantly re- 
minding them that we are headed for perdition. 
That is elemental human psychology. Of course 
the world is headed for perdition! Of course it is! 
Always has been! Christ came because it was so. 
Where would our satisfaction in our work be were 
that not true? Wereshe not so headed she would 
have no need of us. 

The “Yellow Press,” the “‘Questionable Movie,” 
the “Immoral Dance” are not one whit worse 
than the tendency to emphasize and parade the 
evils they involve and we who continually call 
attention to the unpleasant picture do exactly 
that which we criticize them for doing. 

It is time we look at the matter sanely and dig 
in with a positive, constructive enthusiasm a man 
must have when he attempts a man-sized under- 
taking. We are honored by the size of our job. 
Let’s join that vast army of workers who are 
making Christianity so attractive as to be irre- 
sistible and have a actual part in that constant 
growth of Christianity shown by annual statistics. 

—J.M. R. 


“Tt is the policy of the officials of Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, to assign the best teachers to 
rural schools. It is believed that this is where 
good teachers are needed most.””—American Edu- 
cational Digest. 

The output of the country-side in upright, de- 
pendable, ambitious manhood and womanhood 
is making some interesting statistics today for 
the ‘‘Who’s Who”’ of tomorrow and has long chal- 
lenged not alone our educational Boards, but our 
religious Boards as well. It would appear from 
the brief note in the Educational Digest, that 
Education is just a jump ahead of Religion in a 
most important phase of its activity. 

Statistics may or may not be dull, uninteresting 
things, depending upon our interest or lack of it 
in the field they cover. Religious statistics taken 
from the rural field may prove enlightening to 
many who are unfamiliar with the facts. It has 
been stated that eighty per cent of our ministers 
come from the rural sections of the country. 
Highty-six per cent of the first three thousand 
names in today’s ‘‘Who’s Who” are of rural origin. 


Some eighty per cent of our city church member- 
ship had their first religious experience in the 
country. 

The rural church surely is a most vital force in 
the making of a Christian nation and if the ac- 
tion of the Shenandoah Board evidences good 
judgment in the field of education, who can ques- 
tion, in the face of statistics, the importance, the 
necessity of a superior type of leader in the rural 
activities of the church? 

It will be a long time before we can train our 
materialistic eyes that they may see through 
the massive gothic pile of the city, through the 
physical comforts that go hand in hand with an 
endowed pulpit, an assistant pastor or two, closed 
cars and paved streets, out to the white spired 
church on the cross-roads. Yet it is there where 
the powerful man may find exercise for his physical, 
mental and spiritual muscles, such as will add 
materially to his power. From the countryside 
comes the challenge that must lead the best and 
strongest of stewards to turn their faces country- 
ward in search for the big undertakings in the 
work of the church. 

If the opportunity to do big things, to serve the 
church and the great Head of that church and to 
be of real service to fellowmen in His name, even 
though it may call upon one for some degree of 
self-denial, is the thing a minister seeks, let him 
look first in his search, where it may be found. 
Statistics tell us that it is found in the country. 

Virginia leads the way. In her educational 


- advancement she gives evidence of a wisdom we 


would do well to imitate in facing up to one of 
the most important church problems of the day, 
that of the Rural Church.—J. M. R. 


“BE YE ANGRY” 

The Cleveland Press reports a lecture given in 
Youngstown by Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, of 
Syracuse, as follows: 

“Getting angry is an art but very few peopie 
know how to do well. When I see people blowing 
up in futile explosions of rage,’’ Dr. Clausen said, 
“T realize how rare and how valuable is an exhibi- 
tion of honest Christian anger at its best. 

*"A course on ‘How to Be Angry’ would be one 
of the most necessary items on the curriculum of 
a modern man. People who fear anger soon 
degenerate into weak, colorless, placid individuals 
who retain no power of protest or proposal.” 

In the last Expositor was a little story of a con- 
versation in which one man says that “U. S. 
stands for Uncle Sam and Uncle Sam for the || 
United States, and the United States for the 
people!’”’ But the listener answers, “‘Yes, and the 
people stand for any darned thing.’ 

When we read that we wanted to say, ‘They 
surely do!” 
citizen of the United States would seriously take 
Dr. Clausen’s course on the art of being angry, || 
this nation would have a better reputation con- || 
cerning law enforcement than it now has. i| 

We remember that Paul told the Ephesians | 
to be “‘angry and sin not’”—and a Greater than || 
Paul, with scathing words, drove traders from the || 
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If the average upright, incorruptible || 


Temple. If necessary, we might put on the soft 
pedal and talk about “righteous indignation.” 
Never mind the words if only the deed be done. 


. 


Preachers and Preaching 


USABLE PREACHERS 

“Do you want me to tell you why we don’t have 
better preachers? It’s because so many of them 
are made of lead.” The Rev. Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary of Louisville, 
who has trained about 4,000 young men for the 
ministry said that before a great gathering in 
Moody Church, Chicago, made up of ministers, 
theological students and lay Christian workers. 

“Usable preachers’”—‘‘meet for the Master’s 
use,’ was Dr. Robertson’s subject. 

“There were plenty of preachers in the world 
when Jesus came,’’ he continued, ‘‘and they killed 
him. He had warned his disciples that they could 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven unless their 
righteousness exceeded that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the preachers of that time. As much as 
to say, Unless you are better than your preachers 
you'll have no part in the Kingdom. Sure, they 
slew Jesus. 

“Today we still have the Bible, and I’d rather 
have this book than all the preaching on it.” The 
preachers of Christ’s time had so covered the Old 
Testament with their own mental cobwebs and 
traditions that nobody who listened to them 
could understand it.” 

Dr. Robertson hit hard at preachers given to 
verbal hair-splitting and wordy warfare which 
accomplishes nothing. 


GETTING STOPPED 

Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, the pastor of the Cham- 
bers-Wyle Memorial Church, of Philadelphia, was 
entertaining President Patton, of Princeton, and 
other ‘eminent men at dinner. The guests were 
praising the sermon the minister had just preached, 
and discussing the doctrinal points he had brought 
out. Dr. Hoyt’s young son was sitting at the 
table, and President Patton, turning to him, said, 
“My boy, what did you think of your father’s 
sermon? I saw you listening intently to it,” 
at which all listened to hearthelad’sreply. “I guess 
it was very good,” said the boy, “but there were 
three mighty fine places where he could have 
stopped.” 

The difficulty of stopping is not half as great as 
many preachers imagine. In the times when the 
resumption of specie payments was being discussed 
and the difficulties and even impossibilities of such 
resumption were being learnedly presented, John 
Sherman cut the knot by declaring, ‘“‘The way to 
resume is to resume.” So the way for the preacher 
to stop is to stop. 


MANUSCRIPT PREACHING 
There is an advantage in the manuscript 
method. One can be more exact and accurate, 
more literary and finished in language and style. 
One’s sentences may be more polished and rounded, 


(Continued on page 780) 


| THE WAYSIDE PULPIT | 


| BULLETIN BOARD a | 


Is my heart right with God? Lenten question. 
For a restful Sunday motor to church. 

An hour in worship will help a week of work. 
Your Sunday determines your week. 


God’s in his heaven; he’ll come to______ (town) 
only through men’s welcome. Meet him at 
church. 


Go to church and feed the soul. 
~ What lack I yet? 

For the Christian business is religion and 
religion is business. 

Do I watch and pray? 

Love is not love if it refuses the sacrifice of the 
lover. 

Am I abiding in Christ? 

The soul is unconquerable as long as it can sing. 

Do I love God and my neighbor? 

The best wisdom is winnowed from experience. 

Superfluity of things produces poverty of life. 

Personality minus purpose equals zero. 

Only he who faces away from God walks in the 
shadow. 

Worse than a quitter is the fellow who finishes 
things he never should have started. 

The fellow who throws himself away seldom 
likes the place he lands. 

‘ Doing nothing is the original painless operation: 

it’s the after-effects that hurt. 


People who never do any more than they get 
paid for seldom get paid for any more than they do. 


When business slumps don’t get the blues— 
get greater mileage from your shoes. 


Prohibition has at least made it more difficult 
to get drunk, and frequently impossible to sober up. 

It does no good for a man to stop, look and 
listen unless he thinks. 

Success is sweet, but its secret is sweat. 

Secret sins won’t stay secret. 

Dollars and sense should go together. 

The golden age will come when people live the 
golden rule. 

Those who do the least for a cause are its 
hardest critics. 

It is just as possible for a man to desecrate 
Monday or Saturday as Sunday. 

There is no genuine repentance for the sin one 
longs to commit a second time. 

The backsliding Christian has slipped his armor 
half way around—to protect his back. 

There isn’t much more above the neck of the 
man who uses the botile than there is above the 
neck of the bottle. 

Loose conduct betrays looser morals. 

Man makes money and money unmakes the man. 
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This issue of the Expositor will find Expositor 
readers just entering the season of Lent. Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of Lent, falls on February 
the seventeenth with Easter Sunday coming on 
the fourth of April. Lenten plans and pro- 
grams have been made out and are ready to be 
put into effect. By this time all of the preliminary 
planning has been done and there remains only 
the employment of the plans, the using of the 
schedules, to the end that during this particular 
impressive season of the church year, many may 
be drawn to saving knowledge of Him upon the 
memory of whose passion, death and resurrection 
the entire Christian church now enters. 

At no place in the various seasons of the year, 
does there come a time so rich in possibilities for 
the consecrated pastor. The solemnity of Lent 
is one carrying with it mighty evangelistic factors 
which should not be ignored. For many, the chief 
impression seems to be that during these sacred 
days, one should give up this, deny one’s self 
that, and in many ways of semi-sacrifice, make 
it a season of restraint and self-denial. We 
presume the matter of sacrifice to be worthy, yet 
withal should it not be a season of special giving, 
giving of one’s self, rather than giving up various 
items in which there can be no evil of themselves, 
giving of one’s self to the work of evangelism, 
giving of one’s thoughts, giving of one’s time and 
means, giving of one’s whole heart and life to Him 
who first gave that we might have? 


ON CHURCH FINANCE 

The White Temple, San Diego, Dr. John 
Bunyan Smith, pastor, has a novel way of remind- 
ing members that pledges are due. A weekly 
bulletin is issued through the year, and in the 
weeks prior to time pledges should be paid every 
“S” in the bulletin is changed to a dollar sign. 
An announcement may read ‘‘March $how$ a 
balance of $2000 due on the book$. We tru$t 
the$e $ign$ to bring the $$$.” 


THE SCHOOL OF LENT 
Henry W. Snyder, D.D., Pastor First Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, Pa. 
First Week: Reading 
Sunday, Matt. 4:1-11; 2 Cor. 6:1-10. 
Monday, Luke 9:28-62 
Tuesday, Luke 10:1-22 
Wednesday, Luke 10:38-11:13 
Thursday, Luke 11:29-36 
Friday, Luke 11:37-54 
Saturday, Luke 12:1-34 
1. We should learn to do some worth while 


Let us learn to read our 
daily duty a little more clearly from the “signs 
of the Times.” 


reading during Lent. 


2. Let us learn to read a more hopeful aspect 
into the deeds of the world, because we are living 
Christians. 


3. Let us learn to read our Bibles daily, so that | 
we may know the Word. 


Second Week: Spelling 


Sunday, Matt. 15:21-28; 1 Thess. 4:1-7 
Monday, Luke 13:1-17 

Tuesday, Luke 14:25-35 

Wednesday, Luke 15:11-32 

Thursday, Luke 16:10-18 

Friday, Luke 17:1-10 

Saturday, Luke 18:1-8 


L stands for Liturgy, but it’s plain to be seen 
When you talk about Lent, this is not what |] 
you mean. 


E is for Exercise—but that of the Soul— 
To develop like Christ is the Christian’s | 
role. 


N makes us think about Numbers to add; 
And we the soul-winners, the thought makes |} 
us glad. 


T tells of Talents and Tithers, intent 
Upon being Christ’s Stewards—now can you 
spell LENT? 


Third Week: Writing 


Sunday, Luke 11:14-28; Eph. 5: 1-9 
Monday, Luke 18:15-30 

Tuesday, Luke 19:1-40 
Wednesday, Luke 20:1-21:4 
Thursday, Luke 21:37-22:38 
Friday, Luke 22:39-71 

Saturday, Luke 23:1-25 


Some one has well said that “if you would write || 
for a day, write on the sand where the waves of || 
the sea will wash away the marks; if you would || 
write for time, write on tablets of bronze, where | 
time will gradually eat away the inscription; but || 
if you would write for eternity, write on the human || 
soul” These are days when the knowledge of | 
Christ’s perfect character and consummate love | 
should lead us to make those indelible impressions | 
upon the souls of the unsaved, that will mean salva- |} 
tion for them and eternal joy for us. Write, today, 
on human souls; read tomorrow your “title clear | I 
to mansions in the skies.” 
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Fourth Week: Arithmetic 

Sunday, John 6:1-15; Gal. 4:21-31 

Monday, Luke 23:26-56 

Tuesday, Matt. 26:1-35 

Wednesday, Matt. 26:36-75 

Thursday, Matt. 27:1-38 

Friday, Matt. 27:39-66 

Saturday, Mark 14:1-31 

Addition: Some people’s idea of Lent is that of 
a mere matter of addition—adding more services 
which they attend, but not adding any service. 

Subtraction: Others have the idea that Lent is 


a matter of subtraction—taking away something 


which we like, denying ourselves of some petty 
luxuries. Although both these factors may enter 
into the idea of Lent, they are certainly minor. 

Multiplication: The true idea of Lent, as we 
conceive it, is a multiplication of our usefulness, 
activity and service for the Master, multiplying 
happiness in the world so that a greater number of 
people may enjoy life through our efforts. 

Division: But Lent is also a division of work in 
the Kingdom, more people being willing to accept 
responsibility for the success of God’s Cause. We 
also think of Lent as a division of the sorrows and 
burdens of life, lessened for those who have them 
because shared by a greater number of sympathetic 
souls. 

Fifth Week: Geography * 

Sunday, Heb. 9:11-15; John 8:46-59 

Monday, Mark 14:32-72 

Tuesday, Mark 15:1-10 

Wednesday, Mark 15:20-47 

Thursday, John 12:1-19 

Friday, John 12:20-50 

Saturday, John 13:16-38 

The World War of 1914-1918 changed the geog- 
raphy of Europe so that we scarcely recognize the 
countries we studied as children. 

There was, however, a greater World War, cul- 
minating in 29 A.D., whose Treaty of Peace was 
signed at Calvary, signed in the blood of the God- 
man. This war changed the geography not only of 
Europe, but of the world; so that today Lent ought 
make us think not in terms of Jerusalem, nor yet 
of Johnstown, but of Japan; not in terms of Pales- 
tine, nor yet of Pennsylvania, but of Porto Rico. 
In short, the Geography of Lent is described in the 
Saviour’s own words: “The Field is the World.” 
Matt. 13:38; also 28:18-20. 

Sixth Week: History 

Sunday, Phil. 2:5-11; Matt. 21:1-9 

Monday, John 18:1-18 

Tuesday, John 18:19-40 

Wednesday, John 19:1-12 

Thursday, John 19:13-24 

Good Friday, John 19:25-37 

Saturday, John 19:38-42 

It has been truthfully and forcefully said that 
“History is His story.” Civilized nations know 
only two epochs of time, B. C., which means Before 
Christ; and A. D. (Anno Domini), in the year of our 
Lord. Every war of history is either the result of 
non-conformity to His story, or the upward striv- 
ing of mankind toward conformity. His story 
means not only spiritual salvation, but economic, 
social, national, and international. How essential 


then that during Lent, and at all other times too, 
we should get better acquainted with that story 
which, both in itself and in its purpose, is our only 
salvation in every phase of life. 


Thursday and Friday, Easter Week 


THE CROSS 
OF CHRIST 
AND PAUL 
For the word 
of the cross is to 
them that perish 
foolishness; but 
unto us who are 


saved it is the power of God. * * * Seeing that > 


Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wis- 
dom; but we preach Christ Crucified, unto 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gentiles fool- 
ishness; but unto them that are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God. 1 Cor. 1:18, 22-24. * * * 

But far be it 

frommetoglory, 

save in the 

Cross of our 

Lord Jesus 

Christ, through 

which the world 

hath been cruci- 

fied untome, and 

Tuntothe world. 

Galatians 6:14,* 

* * And I, if I be 

lifted up from the 

earth, will draw 

all men unto my- 

self. John 12:32. 


TITHING 
How to Live Within Your Income and Give 
One-Tenth to God 


Try this on your income and figure it out here. 
For a Family 


Figure it 
Out Here 
H E600 by tte lp arp eto ye Sh ee od 80% 
Rent, Taxes, Fire Ins., etc.______ 21% 
Clothing 3 pera es Sag eee 15% 
(Od ise bent Nemeae aaa ae ce a 10% 
Huelkandelaghts ..52- oeeenossee 5% 
Carianee oe: 26 2 nooo ee oe 4% 
Life Ins., Lodge Dues.__--__--- 4% 
Doctor and Medicine_____-___- 24% 
Amusement, Recreation...------ 2% 
Rides O Meta ga Sree atte ee 2% 
WGUCRULONa tae oe te ee See 1% 


Contingent or Savings Fund__._.84% 
—Church Chimes, Shreveport, La. 


* * * 
HOPEFUL SIGNS 
We now have one hundred and sixteen tithers. 
The Tithers’ League cards will always be found 
in the pew racks and may be signed at any time 
and dropped in the collection plate. The name 
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will be recorded with the League which is now 
being formed in our church.—Baptist Bulletin, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
* * * 
THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 

The weekly bulletin and the Sunday program 
have earned a place for themselves in hundreds 
of congregations. Some ministers include an item 
in the yearly budget to meet the expense, others 
solicit advertising to pay for them. There are 
many ministers who feel that advertising has no 
place on the church bulletin, but the congregation 


cannot meet the addition of the expense item to. 


its budget. Rev. August H. Ponath, Alva, Okla- 
homa, solves this problem for his congregation by 
securing donations for the printing expense from 
the business men of his town. Instead of print- 
ing advertisements of meats, groceries, candies, 
and what not, on the bulletins, he prints a list of 
the firms who have donated money for the print- 
ing. Readers of the bulletins will be inclined to do 
their buying from the firms whose names appear 
in the column quite as readily as if announcements 
of wares are made, and the program or bulletin is 
dignified and attractive. 
* * * 
LEARNING TO GIVE 

We will have a chart in the school with a space 
for every scholar. Each Sunday their envelopes 
will be hung in the same space with their names 
When anyone is absent a red card is hung in his 
space. If they are present without an envelope 
a green card is hung in their space. When you 
cannot come, try to send your envelope with 
someone else. Our aim is an offering from every 
scholar every Sunday—present or absent. 

Our purpose is to have every scholar form the 
habit of bringing an envelope each Sunday, 
whether it contains one cent or one dollar. This 

-system will train our church members of the 
future, so that everyone will bear his share of 
the work and there will be no financial problems, 
Schools that have used this system find it a 
wonderful help.—Bulletin, Church of Christ, 
Bridgebury, Ont. 


In compliance with the action of the church, a 
Memorial Tablet will be unveiled on the occasion 
of the Mortgage Burning Service to be held in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting this year. This 
tablet will Gontain the names of those who have 
contributed in their last will and testament toward 
the indebtedness so long carried by our church. 
—Baplist Bulletin, Watertown, N. Y. 


Wednesday evening the first session of our 
School of Missions starts with light supper at 6:30. 
Classes for Men, for Women, for Young People, 
for boys and girls, and then a splendid inspira- 
tional meeting of all groups together. Here’s for 
an enrollment of 200. Let’s have the best in the 
state.—Baplist Bulletin, Galesburg, Ill. 


LAYMEN VOTE ON SERMONS 
Speeches at the Annual Banquet, Wednesday 
night, are entitled: ““How Things Look to a New- 
comer,” “‘The White Regiment,” ‘Sing It Again,” 
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“The Youth Movement,” “Just Talk,” “Ou 
Crowd.” The banqueters will vote on the three 
best sermons of the Pastor during 1925. Con / 
densed reports of last year’s work. Election off 
officers for 1926. Faith! Food! Fun! Fervor!) 
—Baptist Bulletin, St. Louis, 


AN OPPORTUNITY WORTHWHILE 


| 
| 
} 
| 
for the church by promoting two new classes tha | 
are badly needed. One for young married couples, 
and one for young business men. The most fruit 
ful organizations in the world are the ones that 
think least of self.and most of others. It’s a lay 
of life. This is just a suggestion. We have a4 
number of great classes, any one of which could 
make a success of such an undertaking.—Baptist} 
Bulletin, Knoxville, Tenn. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ORCHESTRA | 

The White Temple Bulletin, San Diego, an-} 
nounced: “Saturday, 1 p.m. Bible School Orches-} 
tra Practice.” 

We shail be glad toprint any letters or announce 
ments of Orchestra Work which you may care to 
send for the benefit of leaders who contemplate} 
this type of work. 


LET US PRAY 
When I kneel at night to pray 
How fine it is, if I can say, 
Lord, I have wronged no soul today. 


If I have erred in thought or deed, 
If I have passed a brother’s need, 
Show me the right, I only plead. 


Give me the courage, Lord, to do 
The thing I ought to carry through, 
That to my task I may be true. 


Then I will rise, tomorrow morn, 
The good to face, the wrong to scorn, 
With strength and faith new born. 


That day by day as on I press, 
I may find happiness, success, 
Bound up in friendships I possess. 


A little child, an aged saint, 

His burden shared without complaint, 

By Love’s own sweet constraint. 
—Ernest H. Shanks, D.D}] 


A number of weekly bulletins come to the edito 
' 


carrying announcements of recent books published} 
by some of our foremost publishing houses. One| 
review ends, “‘We covet for our members the jo y 
that the reading of this book will bring.” 


The 
book is one on Missions in Africa. Could not ever 
minister who publishes a weekly bulletin stimulat al 
the reading of good books and timely articles by) 
including in his message to his people a review of| 
some of the books and articles he reads? | 

Some of our friends might write and tell us hoy 
they secure the books, and what the result of the 
bulletin review is. 


Sof 


WHAT IS YOUR PERCENTAGE? 

That pet ambition of yours—if you would 
know how near you are to the goal, run your eyes 
down the column below and pick out your rating. 
If you’ve passed the 40 per cent mark, you may 
get there. If you are “Hitting ’er up’? over 70 
per cent, hardly anything can stop you. 

0%—I won’t. 
10%—I can’t. 
20%—I don’t know how. 
80%—I doubt it. 
40%—I wish I could. 
50%—I think I might. 
60%—I might. 
70%—I think I can. 
80%—I can. 
90%—I will. 
100%—I did. 
—Walier H. McPherson, 
Joliet, Til. 


Sit. John’s Church, 


A BLOTTER 


Take Me With You 
(In your check book, vanity case, or note 
book) 
I REPRESENT THE 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Independence, Oregon 
My Purpose Is Solely to Serve You 


SAMPLE BROMIDES 

A Brooklyn church paper lists four non-church- 
going bromides which “‘infallibly produce a 
quiescent conscience, and gently put the patient 
to sleep.” 

1. I work so hard all the week that when Sun- 
day morning comes— 

2. When I was a boy, I was made to go to 
church three times on Sunday, and so now— 

38. Company came just as we were about 
ready— 

4. I came twice and not a soul spoke to me— 

—Washingion Cong’l Church Helper. 


ROLL CALL 


ples chookweeen us serie: Se bers en bes 250 
Orne VCOrshi eae eo. eet Ss Se et 210 
eS anstianwundeayorss oe | 2222 aot ee 54 
Evening Evangelistic Service__.__---------- 400 


Now, if you invite the one next to you, and I 
invite the one next to me, we ean easily have 300 
at Bible School next Sunday. 

Here is the quota for each class: 


Bemanersant,cimt .<165_ loci o2_ 255052 - 20 
Prrnials eens Maier sr ooiete ly a5 _ bs. S 2c 35 
Serta ye lam) Saree tie eri? pris) eo secs 45 
BRLORMeiiateumreee Sime. eaes ece Soles 45 
Dan opReoplest is) fete to tees. lsc 60 
evomen subibleiClasshae e222) J 2c ese Se 50 
enisebiple @lassao sees. 3 eevee fees 45 

sLOtalee etl Sou son eee ee ee LI Pee 800 


—Church Messenger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The pastor last Sunday presented to the Sunday 
School a picture frame, which is now in the 
vestibule of the church bearing the following note: 


“This picture frame is placed in the church to 
remain empty until such a time when a young 
person from this parish who at this writing is 
under 21 years of age enters full-time Christian 
Service. That person’s photograph shall be 
mounted in this frame.”—Presbyterian Bulletin, 
Shawano, Wisc. 


WATCHING THE CHURCH FIRE 

One cold Sunday morning, when the thermo- 
meter was below zero, fifteen people came to 
service in a Presbyterian church in Nebraska. 

During the service the Church caught fire and 
the fifteen had to flee for their lives. 

The news spread that the Presbyterian Church 
was burning. Many who had remained at home 
that morning, heard the news and rushed to the 
scene. They stood for two hours in snow a foot 
deep, in zero weather, and watched the Church 
burn. 

One of the thoughtful Church members wrote 
out these reflections: 

Reflection No. 1—‘“I will not wait for the church 
to burn before I get excited over its welfare and 
rush to its assistance.” 

Reflection No. 2—“‘If people can venture forth 
in zero weather to watch a Church burn, they 
are also able to venture forth to a warm and 
helpful church service, and there help to kindle 
a little holy fire for their own good and for the 
good of the Lord’s work.” 

Reflection No. 3—‘‘The Church needs me, and 
I need the Church in all sorts of weather, and 
I resolve to attend at least one service every 
Sunday.”—Presbyterian Bulletin, Cincinnati. 


A PLEA FOR REVERENCE 
Ushers are asked not to seat any people during 
the reading of Scripture, prayer and special 
singing by quartette. The members and friends 
will please co-operate in this plan so that nothing 
may mar the sanctity and helpfulness of these 
ministries.—Congregational Bulletin, Ocean Grove. 


READING THE BILBE 

The need for ways and means to get people to 
read and study the Bible is ever present in every 
congregation. Questions on one particular book 
or chapter and references to specific statements 
will stimulate interest, while the advice, “‘Read 
your Bible,’”’ will secure no responce. Dr. F. F, 
Brown, First Baptist Church, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, devotes a part of his weekly bulletin to 
education in the Bible. He requests: ‘‘This after- 
noon begin a study of the book of John. Read 
especially Chapter 2 and 3. Have each member 
of the family memorize one verse to quote at the 
Wednesday evening service. Turn through the 
book, and make a list of the miracles and of the 
incidents related. List the number of times 
“Jesus” is named, the claims Jesus makes for him- 
self, and the number of times John tells us that 
the promises of Jesus were made good.” 

Each one of these items is sufficient for one 
week’s work. Dr. Brown skilfully connects the 
fresh enthusiasm of this new plan with the mid- 
week service. 
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On the first page of the bulletin appear ‘‘Flashes 
from the Gospel of John.’”’ There are ten quota- 
tions in this list, with chapter and verse reference 
for each. 

We presume that in future bulletins these 
“Flashes” will be taken from the quotations given 
in the Wednesday night service—flashes seen by 
the church members themselves. 


The Methodist student pastor at Syracuse 
University stirred up the students to Bible study 
by his “Neglected Book Club.” Those were 
invited to join ‘‘who have never read The Book 
through or who will try to forget that they have 
ever seen it before, or who will secure a copy in 
a recent translation, or who will read it for pleasure 
rather than piety.” 

* * * 

The Good Samaritan 
was very creditably dramatized last Sunday by 
the Junior Boys of the Church School during the 
opening service in the Intermediate Department. 
We plan on much more of this type of Bible study 
during the year. 
“The Dawning” (the Resurrection) 

has been chosen as the pageant to be presented 
Easter Sunday afternoon. Parts have been 
assigned and committees are already at work on 
costumes, setting, ete—St. John’s Bulletin, 
Joliet, Ill. 

* * * 

Christians in Georgia Colleges 

Investigation of the colleges in Georgia shows 
that 85 per cent of the freshmen and 75 per cent 
of the seniors are church members. 

The only atheists found were two girls. In 
some colleges a higher per cent of church members 
was found in the senior than in the freshmen class. 
We suspect that Georgia colleges would show a 
higher percentage than the average.—Presbyterian 
Bulletin, Downey, Calif. 


A DODGER 
This was delivered at the door of all homes in 
the vicinity of the church: 
MsYou Say 


You Have Lived in Baltimore 
So Long a Time and Have Never Worshipped in 
“The Oldest Church in Town?” 
(Erected 1785) 
Never Heard the Bells Ring That Were Cast in’ 
Bremen, 1789? 


Well, Come With Me Sunday and Have a 
Good Time at 
THE OLD OTTERBEIN CHURCH 
Conway and Sharp Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL CARDS 

We have received a sample package of cards 
from Goodenough & Woglom that we think should 
be known by our readers. There are greetings to 
strangers, invitations to church, to communion 
and to Sunday School, notices to absentees and 
postcard greetings to the sick. Even the plainest 
ones are prettily printed with artistic, tinted 
borders, while many have the daintiest of floral 
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decorations. The greeting to the sick carries, a| 
stanza of poetry, a Scripture text and a sketch of a | 
basket of flowers. This would bear pleasure and 
comfort to many a sick-room to which other en-— 
trance is barred by the physician. 

There are also equally beautiful cards intendedl| 
to encourage reading of the Bible. When in sorrow, | 
or trouble or angry, etc., read the listed passages, | | 
selected by Dr. Amos R. Wells. | 

The prices of the cards are more reasonable, the. 
effect far better, than an individual pastor could | | 
obtain from a local printer. | 

| 


Go to Church Band 
Goodenough & Woglom have a little booklet, 
for the boys and girls of the Go-to-Church Band, | 
called a Year-Book of Sermon Texts. It is about | | 
3x4 inches and each page looks like this: | 


Sermon by 
From Book of 


I Was Present at This Service and Heard the 
Sermon 
The above is correct 


Scholar 


The Divine Library 

They have a poster, 10x14 inches, containing an |} 
outline sketch of book-shelves filled with books of | 
varying sizes, indicating the sixty-six Bible books. |} 
The pupil writes, or prints, the names of the jf 
books in proper order on the backs of the books. 
They might be colored in groups to represent the | 
literary classification, law, history, ete. i] 
(We are going to send immediately for some to |} 
use in the S. S. class we know best.—EHd. Exp.) 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Order from us this little booklet of bulletin 

board slogans for 50¢ postage. The slogans were. 
compiled in our office, every effort was made to 
keep the ministers’ point of view, and they are || 
arranged and indexed under everyday topics. 
The Expositor office will send the booklet to you | 
for 50c in postage. 


SELECTING A SCHOOL 

Young people in your congregations will com- || 
plete their high school work with the present || 
semester, and are planning to enter colleges Are 
you prepared to help them in the selection of a 
good school when they come to you with their || 
problems? Find out what type of course the || 
student wishes to follow, and let us help you in | 
selecting a school. 


A BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY 
Have you made use of the “Daily Bible Story” | 
in your work? Outlines for this work have been 
printed in The Expositor each month beginning 
with January, 1925. You will find the outline in 
the “Young People’s Department’? each month. 


ik 


These outlines have been printed on cards for 


_ your use, and you may have them at 75 cents a 
hundred, or a cent each in smaller numbers. 


Order enough for your Sunday School classes, and 
begin at once. Boys and girls should read these 


stories in the American Standard Version. 


Send remittance with order to The Expositor. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 

A magazine called, ““Music and Youth,” is being 
published in New England. The second issue of 
Volume One came to our desk with many sug- 
gestions that would seem valuable to leaders of 
children and young people. If you are interested 
in seeing a copy of it, we may be able to get the 
publisher to send a sample to your address. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
CHURCH MUSIC 

A correspondence course in church music is 
being offered by one of the colleges of the middle 
West. The instructor is a man with a high degree 
of training, and the author of several books. You 
might write us for more information, if you have 
anyone in your congregation who is interested in 
such a course. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES = 

Many readers tell us they are purchasing paper, 
envelopes, printer’s ink and other supplies at 
wholesale prices for six months or a year at a 
time. Other readers are interested in knowing the 
names of reliable firms who sell on this plan, and 
we shall be glad to have you tell us about these 
purchases so we can pass on the information. 
You may be able to help your brother pastor 
save on his supplies and do him a good turn. 
Let us hear from you. 


EASTER ANNOUNCEMNTS 

Subscribers planning to use Special Easter 
offering envelopes, Easter greetings in card or 
folder form, and forms for Easter programs, will 
be interested in seeing samples from The Woolver- 
ton Printing Company. In addition to the 
forms named, there is an entirely new form of 
minister’s calling card, made to fold in three 
sections to form a tiny six page folder with the 
name of the pastor on the outside section. It 
is a delightful departure from the old plain card. 

Another attractive card is one made to fit 
around the mouthpiece of the telephone or a 
doorknob on which is printed the announcement 
of the Easter Service in Easter colors. 


NEW RECORD BOOK 
In the days when church giving was half-hearted 


and uncertain, there was no call for such a book 


as the Warren Account and Statement Book, put 
out by Kistler & Mackay. But in this day when 
church managementis becoming thoroughly system- 
atized, as it should be, a long-felt need has been 


met in this record book. 


The aim of the book is to offer the busy minister 
or his secretary or the congregational treasurer 
the easiest, most efficient, practical and satisfac- 


tory form for recording envelope accounts and 
furnishing quarterly statements. 

Each book contains room for 800 complete 
accounts and is substantially bound. It is easy 
to handle, shows amount of pledge, date and 
amount of every payment. Using carbon paper, 
the quarterly statements for the members and a 
permanent record for the church are made at one 
writing. The accrued amounts due are shown 
where payments are in arrears. There is no extra 
work in preparing the statements. The book 
deserves the attention of Expositor readers whether 
located in large churches or small. It serves both 
equally well, and comes with a long list of recom- 
mendations. : 


A SHOVELFUL OFFERING 

Here is a new kind of offering. A church was 
about to build a new edifice. There was need for 
a beginning and the Sunday School was asked to 
help. All the classes were asked to bring in silver 
dollars. A large scoop shovel was provided and 
placed on the table to receive the money, indicat- 
ing that this offering was to be used in turning the 
first shovels of dirt and starting work on the base- 
ment. One thousand dollars resulted from this 
unique method. 


PRIZES FOR CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

One church in Idaho offered a framed picture 
to each young person from 20 years down to the 
Primary Class who would attend Sunday School 
and morning church service regularly for six 
months. Fifteen young folks won the prize and 
were given religious pictures from the old masters. 
Eight pupils missed only one Sunday and were 
given unframed pictures. The value of this plan 
lies chiefly in forming good habits in the young 
people and children. 


LEAVING THE LOBBY 
Rev. Ralph Carson 

Scene, Hotel B lobby. Time, Sunday 
Morning. The hotel clerk addresses a bell-boy. 

“Come, come, son, hurry!” And handing him a 
slip of paper with a name on it, he continues, 
“Page this gentleman, and put on some steam! 
A prominent person is holding the wire and wants 
to get in touch with him at once.” 

With the snap that marks the movements of 
every bell-hop, our friend of the blue trousers 
with the red stripes down the side, rushes across 
the marble floor, trips over the cuspidor, bumps 
into an incoming guest, barely misses another, and, 
continuing unabashed on his way, lifts his voice in 
a loud musical howl and cries:: “Mr. Traveling 
Man! Mr. Traveling Man! Paging Mr. Travel- 
ing Man!’ 

His voice echoes through the hotel corridors, and 
falls on the purposely deaf ears of the room full of 
guests. Finally, over in one corner of the lobby, 
covered with the remains of fourteen Sunday 
newspapers, a well-dressed gentleman leisurely 
rose from the depths of an upholstered armchair. 
As the last dying ery of the bell-boy floats out on 
the smoke-laden air, the gentleman brushes the 
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newspaper lint from his clothes, and summons to 
him the musical bell-hop. 

“Were you calling Mr. Traveling Man?” hesays. 

“Yes, sir!’ answers the youth, extending the 
nickel-plated tray to receive a tip for his efforts. 
Then, ushering the gentleman to the telephone 
booth, the bell-boy fades out of our picture. 

The man picks up the receiver not knowing 
whether it is a call from his best girl or the boss, 
who may have happened in near by, clears his 
throat, and in his best voice greets the other end 
of the line with the usual “Hello!” 

“Hello! Is this Mr. Traveling Man?” comes 
back in brisk tones. 

“That’s what they:call me,” says our friend, 
trying to recognize the voice. 

“Well, Mr. Traveling Man,” continues the 
inviting voice, “this is Miss Sunday School. We 
are having a big party at my house this morning, 
and”’—in enthusiastic tones—‘‘everyone wanted 
me to call you and invite you over. You don’t 
know how much we’ll miss you if you do not 
come! Everyone wants you to leave the lobby 
this morning and come on over here. Now 
you just must come! Won’t you!” 

You know he answered “Yes.”’ How else could 
he have answered an appeal from such a nice 
young lady? Besides, his curiosity was aroused! 

A royal welcome, and hearty, awaits you, Mr. 
Traveling Man, wherever and whenever you go 
to Sunday School. 

(You might try this for a little handbill for hotels 
in your town, with name and location of your church, 
and hours of Sunday School and Church Service. We 
think it would be a taking invitation. It might be 
used as a reading ‘‘story’’ in your Saturday news- 
paper. Do you put your Church Bulletin in your 
local hotel or hotels? Do it, and place a copy of 
this neatly printed along with it. This is the sort 
of appeal Mr. Traveling Man will respond to.— Ed.) 


POSSESSIONS DAY 

There is always a lot of noise and clutter about 
an Every Member Canvass and because of it 
pastors and committees have tried to find some 
better way to raise their annual budget. 

One such attempt was made this year at Ray- 
mond, S. D., by the Presbyterian Church. The 
pastor, Rev. James Fisher, prepared a two-page 
pastoral letter in which he set forth a plan to raise 
the spiritual efficiency of the whole church. 

The raising of the budget was placed in the 
middle of a three-fold campaign. One week 
was devoted to Church Fellowship. Church 
visitors called on every family but asked for no 
money. 

The great day was set for the Sunday following 
the visitation. It was called “Consecration of 
Possessions Day.’’ In the letter that went out to 
everybody the pastor wrote: 

“Enclosed is your personal pledge card. The 
Trustees, at a meeting at the manse Wednesday 
night, passed a resolution adopting the weekly 
envelope plan as our church system of church 
finance, and recommended it to all members. 
Bring the enclosed pledge card with you on Con- 
secration of Possessions Day and after both 
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thought and prayer, sign it with the congregation | 
at the proper signal and lay it upon the Lord’s 
altar for Christ’s kingdom.” i 

It is quite easy to understand what a wonderful | 
time this church had at its Rally Day the following | 
week. It was not just a program of hilarity. 
Again we quote from the pastor’s letter: | 

“Tn the church it will be our Consecration of || 
Service Day at 11 a.m. It is our aim at this | 
service to enlist every member in the active service |} 
of the church. At present 45% are so engaged. 
This is a distinctive step forward. When Moses || 
said to his father-in-law ‘and thou shalt be to us | 
instead of eyes’ he really meant ‘help.’ That is | 
what all the members should be to the church, || 
and is the aim of this service.” 

-To complete this remarkable “revival,’’ for it 
was really that, there was a Communion Service | 
a week later that sought to consummate all these | 
efforts with a great spiritual consecration. | 


HAVE YOUR USHERS REPORT | 

The following report blank is of unusual interest | 
because the majority of churches make no de- | 
mands upon their ushers except to seat the people | 
and lift the offering. They can do a great deal | 
more. This blank suggests how they can help | 
keep track of a congregation. | 
First Presbyterian Church i| 

West Main Street Independence, Iowa | 
Usher’s Weekly Report 

| 

| 


Attendance A.M. P.M. 


Assistant Ushers: | 
Moesstg oo non eee nne nan ee ee i} 


lien ates. Date ~The Weather — 
Sabbatho. sees. =. se 192 ce Fee See eee 
(Signed) 22h: Soc cane eee eee Head Usher 


A SERMON VOTING CONTEST il 

Many churches enjoy voting on sermon topics |} 
and do so with a quick response. Other congrega- || 
tions do not seem to care what the preacher says. || 
The Preston Methodist Church, Detroit, Michi- || 
gan, is made up of factory and shop workers. The 
membership is over one thousand. The pastor, || 
Rev. William C. S. Pellowe, undertook recently i} 
to find out what his people wanted him to preach 
about. He arranged “‘A Sermon Voting Contest.” 
He printed a card, the size of a post card, with a | 
letter on one side and a series of five groups of 
sermons. 

Ths plan is not new, but the results he obtained 
are rather surprising and may prove suggestive | 
to many preachers. The letter is as follows: | 
Dear Friend: | 

I wish to find out what kind of sermons you 
would like to hear for the five Sundays after || 
Easter. On the other side you will find a list of | 
fifteen subjects. Please vote{for the five you want || 


to hear about and then return your vote to me 
‘through the mails or on the collection plate. The 
subjects receiving the five highest votes are the 
ones I will preach on. I want this vote now, so 
as to have time to prepare for this after Easter 
preaching. Haven’t you often wished you had 
some chance to select the sermons you heard? 
Here is your chance. Don’t fail to vote and return 
this ballot within the next two Sundays. The 
winning sermons will be announced as soon as the 
ballot is in. 


We will not give the detailed list of sermon 
topics but they were graded under these heads, 
(1) “Salvation.” (2) “Christ.” (3) “Our Work and 
Our Homes.” (4) “Biography.” (5) ‘Problems.’ 
The replies came in this order, using the above 
numbers: 1, 5, 3, 2. The pastor expresses himself 
surprised to think that the preference was for 
doctrinal themes. For example, people wanted 
him to preach on “What is it to be a Christian?” 
“Can a Christian be Perfect?” “The Virgin Birth 
of Jesus.” Among other themes “The American 
Christian Home” was popular. There seemed to 
be a greater desire to have religion discussed, or 
presented, than to have other themes like, ‘““The 
Choice of One’s Life Companion,” or even “How 
to Study the Bible.” 


= 


CHURCH ABSENTEES 

We heard of a church not long ago which during 
late years has had a wonderful growth in the 
attendance at the services. The pastor is doing 
his part, but that is only half the story. He would 
not be able to point te results as they are were it 
not for the fact that the majority of the members 
are backing him up in his effort to bring more 
people into God’s House. 


This is the way they do it. Every one of the 
large population of faithful members keeps his 
eyes open to note some one who may not be there. 
Those who come get such a glad welcome that 
they consider missing a service the greatest 

calamity that could befall them in the week. 
Those who do not come receive telephone calls 
and personal visits from some of those who were 
at church and they are asked point blank, ‘“‘Why 
weren’t you at church this morning?” 

We have it on good authority that members of 
this church will not miss a service unless they are 
out of town or are too sick to attend. Letting 
people know that they are missed at the services 
and making them feel that they are needed to 
make the services more acceptable to God is the 

‘surest way of winning them. One man alone 
eannot do this nearly so effectively as the whole 
family of worshippers. Try it. 


A BETTER CHURCH CAMPAIGN 

A good plan for a general review Of church 
activities comes from Ashland, Wis. The pastor, 
Rey. Clayton L. Koons, who has been a constant 
reader of The Expositor for the past 20 years, 
declares that the campaign did a wonderful lot 
of good to his church. The outline is presented 
in full: : 


Theme for the Campaign—“Winning Souls for 
Christ.” 


General object of the Campaign—To check up 
and to improve all departments of our church 
work, including deeper spiritual life, better sys- 
tem, more complete organizations, eliminating 
waste of effort and money, correcting mistakes, 
reaching goals and ideals. You are urged to pray 
and labor to bring the department of the work, 
where you are most interested, nearer to perfec- 
tion that the “fullness of Christ’? may be every- 
where present. 

Outline Plan 

First Week Devoted to: 

Prayer and consecration for the task. ‘Pray 
without ceasing.”’ 1 Thess. 5:17. ‘‘Consecrate 
yourselves today to the Lord.” Ex. 32:29. 

Second Week Devoted to: 

Young People’s Work, including Sunday 
School, Young Ladies’ Guild, Christian En- 
deavor, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. ‘‘Thou 
shalt teach them (God’s Commandments) 
diligently unto thy children.” Deut. 6:7. 
Third Week Devoted to: 

Perfecting all our organizations: carrying to 

completion all plans and ideals. 

“And Moses chose able men out of all Israel 

and made them heads over the people.” Ex. 

18:25. 

Fourth Week Devoted to: 

Building and equipment; looking to beauty, 

comfort and serviceableness. That the church 

may be conducive to worship and the teaching 
of the Word. 

“That they may dwell in-the house of the 

Lord—to behold the beauty of the Lord and 

to inquire in His temple.” Psa. 27:4. 

Fifth Week Devoted to: 

‘The business of the church. Every member 
canvass. Pay-up week. 
“Not slothful in business.” 

Sixth Week Devoted to: 

Christian fellowship, social activities, calling, 

becoming acquainted. 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another with 

brotherly love.”” Rom. 12:10. 

Seventh Week Devoted to: 

Evangelistic activities. Personal work, spe- 

cial services, securing new members. 

“Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 

salem and in all Judea and in Samaria and 

unto the uttermost part of the earth.’”’ Acts 

1:8. 


Rom. 12:11. 


HELPING PEOPLE TO INVITE PEOPLE - 

An interesting card without address has come 
to our desk and proves to be quite suggestive. 
There are three lines at the top for the name of a 
“Friend invited,’ ‘‘address’ and “Invited by.” 
Underneath this is a question ‘““‘Whom Did You 
Invite to Church This Sunday?”’ The pastor gives 
out these cards to members. There is a request 
on the card to this effect, “Please write name and 
address of your friend above and introduce your 
friend to the minister and others. Kindly drop 
card in the collection plate.” 
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SERMON ELECTION CONTEST 

At Santee, Nebraska, there is a Normal Train- 
ing School conducted by Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians.- It is an Indian Mission School. 
The principal is Rev. W. A. Mansur. He recently 
conducted a “Sermon Election Contest’? with 
great success. In order that we might know the 
background of his experiment he has described the 
kind of young people with whom he deals. 

“This is a mission school to Indian young 
people,” he says. ‘“‘They are the same as any 
group of young people. They are up-to-date, 
wide-awake, snappy and interested in everything 
modern. Bobbed-haired girls, young men inter- 
ested in all the athletics of the day, ukeleles, are 
here as in any other place. There is one thing 
Indian about these young people, that is all, it is 
the color of their skin. They are as fine a bunch 
of young people as you can find anywhere in an 
average school.” 

He sent out a ballot containing the following 
twenty possible topics. He asked to have four 
marked for sermons for the following four Sunday 
evenings: 

Why I Believe in a Life After Death. 

2. How to Select Life’s Purpose. 

8. The Kind of a Girl a Man Should Marry. 

4. On Christian Love. 

5. How to Be a Friend. 

6. A Sermon on Fools. 
7 
8 
9 


re 


. Making Good Under Difficulty. 
. What I Would Do If I had One Week to Live. 
. Why I Am an American. 
. The Meaning of the Resurrection. 
. The Kind of a Man a Girl Should Marry. 
. They Caught the Hypocrite. 
. The Young Man Who Slept Through the 
Sermon. 
. The Verse That Helps Me Most. 
. The Last Shall Be First. 
. Shall We Know Each Other in Heaven? 
. What Faith Means. 
. What Must I Believe to Join the Church? 
. Can We Be Sure of Eternal Life and Heaven? 
20. Some Good Books to Read. 
The young people selected the following sub- 
jects: 
1. “Why I Believe in Life After Death.” 2. 
“How To Be a Friend.” 3. “Shall We Know 
Each Other in Heaven.” 4. “The Kind of a Man 
a Girl Should Marry.” 
This method of obtaining sermon themes is used 
quite frequently and is growing in popularity. 


CHURCH UNIT ORGANIZATION IN MIAMI 

The great White Temple (Methodist), of Miami, 
Florida, has introduced the “Unit Organization” 
which seeks to increase membership co-operation. 
The church has a staff of special workers and in 
the recent allotment of staff responsibility, Mr. 
Murrell was put in charge of “Visitation and 
Membership.” He has launched an organization 
known as “the unit system’”’ which draws about 
ninety of the members of the church into a leader- 
ship relation looking to more effective lay partici- 
pation in parish activities. The members of the 
church have been grouped into forty-seven units; 


each unit includes the members living within a 
certain geographical area of the city. The average 
unit includes ten families. This organization is 
expected to accomplish five things: first, visitation 
of the membership systematically and regularly; 
secohd, discovery of and care for the sick within 
the unit; third, contact with new arrivals; forth, 
the discovery of workers for the church; fifth, 


contact with the members who change their | 
If the members of this group do their | 


address. 
work there will be no limit to the good they can 
do for the church. 


HOW WE BURNED OUR MORTGAGE 
Rev. E. H. Byington, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Our mortgage consisted of a note and a deed | 
When the note | 
was paid both the note and deed were returned to | 
the treasurer of the church. He went to the city | 
registration office and had the cancellation of the | 
The papers then had no | 


which was given with the note. 


mortgage recorded. 
further value and could be destroyed. We decided 
to discard the deed which was bulky and burned 
the note. 


It was done on Sunday morning, all the con- | 
tributors and the public also being notified of the || 


event. We were fortunate in securing a metal 
stand, a tripod with a metal top or plate on which 
had been hammered scenes from the story of the 
Prodigal Son. It was a family heirloom which we 
borrowed for the occasion. The pulpit was moved 
to one side before the service and this stand 
occupied its place. 

After the morning devotional service, I invited 
to the platform one of the old and honored mem- 
bers of our church who had been identified for 
many years with the finances and buildings of the 
church. 

He gave a financial history of the church so far 
as it related itself to the building, telling of the 
first edifice, how much it cost and now the money 
was secured. Then he told of the second and 
similar details. It occupied about ten minutes, 
was very informing, and brought us up to the final 
act which was to be consummated. The treasurer 
then brought forward the mortgage note, the 
speaker placed it on the stand, scratched a match 
which had been given especially for the purpose, 
striking it on the stand, and set fire to the paper. 
We watched in silence for the few seconds it took 
to burn. Then we sang, “I Love Thy Church, O 
God.” Afterwards I made a short address on the 
Challenge of the Burned Mortgage, looking for- 
ward to the task ahead of the church. It was a 
simple service but far more impressive than T had 
anticipated. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM 


Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman, D.D. has done a | 
great service to the younger generation in pub- | 
lishing a series of “Studies in Congregationalism.” _| 
He has written a “‘Teacher’s Manual” of 128 pages, _| 
giving detailed information as to how to teach the — 
lessons, where to find extra material, ete. With | 


this goes three smaller booklets for students. 
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This series of studies is of interest not simply 


_ to members of the denomination whose name it 


bears but also to other churches of like polity 
These four little books would make a splendid 
course for a Sunday School class, or for prayer 
meeting study. 


THE FORUM 
Osage City, Kansas, Jan. 16, 1926. 
The Expositor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I own and operate the only place in this city 
where motion pictures can be shown and a great 
many people are asking me for a Sunday After- 
noon Program. I have given one such program 
showing from “‘The Manger to the Cross.”’ But, as 
you know there are not a great many pictures that 
one can secure that are along this line and that is 
the only kind I wish to use. 

I shall therefore, appreciate it very much if 
you will send me by return mail a list of the firms 
in this territory, not farther East than Chicago, 
nor West than Denver, that handle such pictures. 

Thanking you for the kindness of an early reply, 
Iam 

Yours very truly, 
Strand Theater, 
J. S. Bunch. 

(How many of our readers, ministering in towns 
where amusement houses are open on Sunday, 
are fortunate enough to have the support of the 
management as expressed in this letter? We 
might learn, if we chose to investigate, that many 
of the owners of amusement houses would support 
us in our work by offering programs in line with 
all of our special days, if we could give them 
sources of supply.—Hd. Exp.) 

* a * 


Oakland, California, Jan. 18, 1926. 
F. M. Barton, 
“The Expositor,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My dear Mr. Barton: 

We have a problem in Oakland. Practically all 
the churches advertise or, to speak more truth- 
fully, buy advertising space. We endeavor to 
persuade them to fill this space with. advertising, 
rather than mere service schedules, but we are not 
very successful. 

The Presbyterian Church, we know, has in the 
past issued bulletins containing ideal church adver- 
tisements. Have any of the other denominations 
done so? 

Would it be too much to ask your secretary to 
send me a list of sources of sueh denominational 
advertising for newspaper use if such a list exists? 
I have already written to Dr. Reisner relative to 
the Methodist Church. Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Morton J. McDonald, 
Classified Advertising Mgr. 

(We print this letter because it tells us in a direct 
and kindly way several things we as ministers 
need to know and should consider. 

Newspaper men and Advertising men do not 
look upon our “Church Advertising” as advertis- 


Order from this ad—Cash with order 


Or Write for Samples 


Helps for Easter, Mothers’ Day, etc. 


Four-Page Easter Folder 
No. 249, 3144x6 in. Printed 
in purple and light tint. 
Very appropriate $1.00 
message. Per 100 


In lots of 300 or more, 75¢ 
per 100 


Door Knob Hanger, No. 
250, 344x7 in. Made to fit 
over door knob orauto steer- 
ing wheel. Recommended 
by Expositor. For printing 
both sides, to order. $9-50 
First 100 

Additional 100, 40c 


_ Lenten Message, in folder 314x6, very attractive, and 
instructive. Your church members should have $1 -00 
this during Lent. Per 100 


In lots of 800 or more, 75c per 100 


Easter Bulletin, 5 44x8 %, 
pages 1 and 4 printed. In- 
side pages blank for mime- 
ographing printing 
locally. -00 
First 100 
In lots of 300 or more, per 

100, 75¢ 


A Series of Nine Greet- 
ings for Easter, Mothers’ 
Day, Fathers’ Day, Lent, 
also Welcome messages. 
Printed on Government 
postals, Blotters and plain 
eards. Write for prices, etc. 


Holy Week Announcement Card, 314x514, gold border. 
$1.50 


Additional 100, 40¢ 


Mothers’ Day Souvenir 
Card and Announcement, 


No. Oe ade 75e¢ 


100 Letterheads 814 x1lin. 100 Envelopes, 
printed in blue ink (not over 4 lines) postpaid 


Fathers’ Day Souvenir 
and Announcement No. 
348. Sample on re- 
quest,. 50 for 


$1 -00 


Woolverton Printing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly parish 
papers within 24 hours after receiv- 
ing copy. 4 and 8-page monthly 
papers are shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ing at all. They consider it mere announcements, 
that the church pays for the space just the same 
and does not gain its objective. But the ordinary 
citizen in the usual community knows about the 
church, its purpose and power and man’s need 
of it. He requires to be roused to immediate 
action, to be drawn to connect himself with some 
local church, and consciously to serve the church’s 
Lord and Master. If the newspaper induces him 
to attend church service, then the responsibility 
passes to the minister. These men from whom 
we buy our space know what advertising is and 
what it will do. The copy we present to them does 
not convince them we do know what it is and what 
it will do. They stand ready and willing to help 
us in our effort to make the space we buy pay 
the church well. 
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Why not let them help us prepare copy that will 
present the church in its true light, a divine insti- 
tution put on earth to work good in man?—Ed. 
Exp.) 


QUESTION BOX 
California 
k I am writing to you for information in regard 
to church buildings and equipment. 
purchased an up-town lot and intend to build a 
church in the near future. 
Illinois 

Can you tell me where I can secure prints of 
masterpieces to be given away to members of the 
congregation on occasion when the service is 
build around one of these paintings? 

Kansas 

f I noticed in your question box the question, 
“Can you help me locate the publisher of a large 
chart of 12 sheets of paper to indicate the activities 
of the church month by month?” Can you 
answer this for me? 

I have wanted to get in touch with a company 
that makes ‘‘Pew Phones.” In every church 
there are some people who cannot hear very 
well, but who could enjoy the public service if 
they had a little help. Is there not a company 
who makes a sort of receiver for the front of the 
pulpit and the telephones that reach to certain 
pews? 

Massachusetis 
; Is there not a church furniture company some- 
where near us from which we can secure quota- 
tions and furniture? Please send us the names 
and addresses. 

At the annual meeting of our Church it was 
voted to purchase a new Pipe Organ and a com- 
mittee was appointed to attend to the matter. 
Have you any suggestions to make as to where 
we can get best service? 

Maine 

Could you please put me in touch with a reput- 
able company who manufacture lighting fixtures 
for church buildings? We are not interested in 
the concealed lighting systems, but would con- 
sider the purchase of either a direct or indirect 
system, preferably from a New England or Eastern 
firm. 

Michigan 

Please send me a copy of “The Wayside Pulpit.” 

Do you also have the large sheets ready printed 
for such a pulpit board? 
I have been trying for sometime to discover 
where I could. purchase sheets of ‘‘Glassine.” 
It is used to wrap about the outside of boxes of 
candy, but I find upon experimenting with it that 
it makes a fine film to use in the typewriter and 
then place between glass slides for use in stereopti- 
con for projection purposes. Can it be had in 
colors? 

I am writing to ask for some suggestions in 
regard to the proper form of pledge card for a 
church building enterprise, and the proper form 
for the building fund envelope in case of deferred 
payment plan. We are in the midst of a building 
program in one of the growing sections of our city. 
Minnesota 


We have™ 


Please be good enough to suggest the name of a 
good book to help with the Sunday Evening 
Service Problem. 
Ohio 

What books on publicity adaptable to small 
towns can you recommend? 

I have been advised to write you in my problem 
for filing envelopes. Please quote me the prices 
and sizes on 500 or 1000 lots? 

We are building a new church costing between 
half and three quarters of a million dollars. I 
am now ready for furnishings. 
Expositors do not have an extensive enough list, 
as we wish names of 12 companies dealing in the 
following: 

1. Chancel Furniture, pews, central and high 
pulpits. 

2. Communion sets of all kinds. 

8. Bulletin Board, inside and out. 

. Windows. 
. Organs. 
. Projecting machines. 
. Various kinds of partitions for class rooms. 
. Gowns for minister and choir. 
. Bronze memorial tablets. 
10. Church office and study furniture. 
Pennsylvania 

What are the relative merits of a loose-leaf 
church membership roll and a card Index System. 
What firms publish the best of each? 

We have a large electric glass enclosed bulletin 
board on our church lawn in which I would like 
to hang some striking scripture verses. Please 
tell us who sells these and give us a price on a 
dozen assorted. 

South Dakota 

Can you give me the names of good reliable bell 
foundry companies? It seems as though there is 
a dearth of these in the advertisements of the 
religious magazines. We are conbemplating the 
purchase of a bell. 

Please give me the name of Organ Blower manu- 
facturers. I cannot find an advertisement. 

West Virginia 

We contemplate building, but we are unable to 
find an architect that would look over our plans 
and correct them for good accousties, ete. Can 
you tell us where we can get already worked out 
plans? 


OONnoowf 


THE WATCH IN THE GARDEN 

“Abide ye here, and watch.’”’ In Labrador, we 
have no penny, blood-curdling novels and five 
editions of a newspaper a day. Lots of our boys 
cannot read and write. But they can endure hard- 
ness like good soldiers. Last winter one boy of 
fifteen was left with two teams of huge wolfish 
Eskimo dogs, while the doctor and his men 
traveled off to kill some deer. He was warned 
not to move or they would probably be lost. 
As it happened, the men got parted by heavy snow- 
storms, and only found a house fifty miles away 
on the third day after. They at once sent a gang 
of men to look for the boy. Do you think he had 
run away in all that long time and during those 
cold, dark nights? Not a bit of it! He was just 
where they had left him!—Dr. W. T. Grenfell. 
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The current 


GREEK STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 
The greatest single writing in the world is the 


Gospel according to John. ‘Paul is the minister’s 
hero,’ some have said. And the saying is true. 
But the disciple whom Jesus loved is the one best 
loved by the whole Church, and best loved of all 
the New Testament is that beloved disciple’s 
book. , 


It happens that multitudes of our readers are 
just now engaged in a three months’ study of 
John’s Gospel, in the International course of 
S. S. lessons, it is specially timely, therefore, to 
take a comprehensive survey of that beautiful 
and profound book. 


1. The Pivotal Verse of John’s Gospel. John 20:31. 

Tauta (sehmeia) de gegraptai, hina pisteusehte, 
“These (signs) however are written in order that 
(to the end that) ye may believe .. .” 


Here John himself gives the key to his Gospel, 
tells his special objectives in writing it. First, it 
is a record of sehmeia, of evidential signs. This 
is John’s own thought of his book. And he uses 
that distinctive word, sehmeia, exactly and pur- 
posively. Of the several common Greek words in 
the New Testament translated “miracles” this 
is the one which carries the significance of divinely 
given evidence or proof. The word “miracle” 
is Latin, from miror, to look at with wonder, and 
likewise the Greek terata means wonders, things 
that cause men to marvel. The Greek dunameis 
means mighty works (cf. dynamite), outgoings 
of God’s power. But the word sehmeion (plural, 
sehmeia) has the specific force of divine evidence. 
A sehmeion is some miraculous “sign” given by 
God to authenticate God’s messenger or his mes- 
sage. This special word John uses fifteen times 
in his Gospel to characterize the miracles of 
Jesus, and he declares in this pivotal verse that 
he made these records, wrote this Gospel, pri- 
marily to move men unto Belief. That deep- 
souled man saw unbelief as man’s deadliest, most 
fatal sin. Ho pisiewohn ... ou krinetai, ho de 
meh pisteuohn, ehdeh kekritai, hoti meh pepisteuken, 
k. t. 1, “He that believeth is not condemned 
(judged): but he that believeth not hath been 
judged already, because he hath not believed.” 
“These (signs) are written that ye may believe!” 
2. The Great Fact Evidenced in John’s Gospel: 
Jesus, the Christ Divine! 

Hina pisteusehte hoti ho Iehsous estin ho Christos 
ho Huios tou Theou, “in order that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God!” 
This is the supreme fact which John wants men 
to believe, and in the proof of which he summons 
every divine evidence to the aid of his argument. 
John the Baptist, the miraculous works of Jesus, 
the voice of the Eternal Father, the evidence of the 


GOLD-MINING IN THE SCRIPTURES 


The Expositor’s “Expositions” 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


Old Testament, the testimony of mortals and the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, these are all adduced 
to confirm the supreme fact that Jesus of Naza- 
reth is in truth the Messiah, and the Eternal 
Son of God! The Gospel of John is the most 
cogent spiritual dialectic we possess, evidencing 
the complete Deity of Jesus. 

3. The Final Cause of John’s Gospel: Life! 

Kai hina pisteuontes zohehn echehte en toh 
onomati autou, ‘‘and to the end that (through 
such believing) ye may have life in his name.”’ 

All John’s splendid dialectic, as well as all his 
spiritual pondering, is to the practical end of 
saving souls. If John 20:30-31 be the thought 
key to the Gospel of John, surely John 3:16 is the 
key to its heart. Houtoh gar ehgapehsen ho Theos 
ton kosmon, hohste ton Huion autou ton monogeneh 
edohken, k. t. 1., ““For so loved God the world that 
his Son, his only, he gave, that souls believing 
should live!”’ 

Surely therefore it is clear to every Christian 
eye, that the same-desire which moved John to 
write should move all who read and love John’s 
Gospel, to join with him in that work of saving 
souls. 

4. The Summation of John’s Gospel: the Pro- 
logue! 

Most writings sum up at the end: John’s book 
sums up at its opening. The marvel the mystery, 
the grandeur, the glory of the whole book, yes, 
of the whole Bible, are crystallized and condensed 
in those first eighteen verses which we call the 
Prologue of John’s Gospel. Only a few of those 
verses may we study here. 


En archeh ehn ho Logos, kai ho Logos ehn pros 
ton Theon, kai Theos ehn ho Logos. Houtos ehn 
en archeh pros ton Theon, “‘In the eternal Begin- 
ning existed the Word (the expressed God), and 
the Logos (Word, Manifested Deity) was (there 
in oneness) with God, and God was the Word.” 
(Which is to say that the sign of equation may 
stand between the two words, ho Logos and ho 
Theos, they are equipollent, equivalent, inter- 
changeable.) ‘‘This identical One existed in the 
eternal Beginning with God.” 

Panta di’ autou egeneto, kai chohris autou egeneto 
oude hen ho gegonen, “‘All (all and everything exist- 
ing) through him came into being, and apart from 
him came into being not even one thing which 
became.”’ (“Through whom also he made the 
worlds.”” Hebrews 1:2.) 

En autoh zoheh ehn, kai heh zoheh ehn to phohs 
tohn anthrohpohn, ‘In him Life itself abode 
(existed), and that Life was the Light of human- 
kind.” (“I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” John 8:12.) The 
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very Fountain of Life is Jesus the Christ, no 
marvel then that he could give back life to the 
dead bodies of the sons of men. But far beyond 
that is his giving spiritual life to myriads of dead 
souls; and of spiritual life also and chiefly is he 
the great Fountain, whose’ upspringing floods fling 
light also to races and nations that sit in the 
shadow and darkness of death. 

Kai to phohs en teh skotia phainei, kai heh skotia 
auto ou katelaben, ‘And that Light in the (mental, 
moral, spiritual) darkness (of the world) shineth 
(evermore), but the darkness has never over- 
powered it.” 

A glorious text there, for a review of all the ages 
of Christian Church history, the endless strivings 
of the powers of darkness to overwhelm and ex- 
tinguish that Light which Jesus the Christ kindled 
so long ago, in this dark world. Yet that Light 
shines brighter and further abroad age after age! 


(Verse 14.) Kai ho Logos sarks egeneto, kat 
eskehnohsen en hehmin, “And the Logos (the 
Manifested Deity) came to be flesh, and pitched 
his tabernacle (tent) amongst us men.”’ Beautiful 
picture! God manifest in the flesh, the tabernacle 
of his human form lighted up from within by the 
divine glory that dwelt therein. 


Kai etheasametha tehn doksan autou, doksan 
hohs monogenous para Patros, “And we gazed 
upon that glory of his, a glory as of the Only 
Begotten from the Father,’’. plehrehs charitos kai 
alehtheias, ‘‘full of grace and truth.” 


(Verse 18.) Theon oudeis heohrake pohpote, 
“God not one person has ever seen: ho Mono- 
genehs Huios, ho ohn eis ton kolpon tou Patros, 
ekeinos eksehgehsato, the Sole-begotten Son, he 
that abideth (existeth ever) upon the bosom of 
the Father, he (that One) hath made Him known.” 


Here we must tarry. We have viewed but the 
fringes of the splendor. The writer of this plans 
to ponder word by word the whole Greek Gospel 
of John in the next few weeks, he invites com- 
panions.—R.C. H. 


The Soul’s Recourse 
(Continued from page 696) 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe prest! 
Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 
—So, I was afraid.” 


God, thus known, is also a palace of beauty, 
where all fair things, the noble ideals, goodly 
concepts, and lovely dreams, find a congenial 
atmosphere and renewing, purifying, and invigor- 
ating inspiration. He is, moreover, in such wise, a 
sanctuary of holiness, where higher aspiration 
springs, higher lights prevail, purer influences 
sway, loftier motives woo, and evil’s darksome 
spells are broken. Yea, he is a home, where the 
soul is most itself, breathing a native air, and its 
noblest aptitudes finding sweetest play. 

There is room in this divine recourse of the soul 
for all the questions, all the doubting, all the 


yearning. Doubt is the purging of faith, the 
growing-pain of a developing form, the bursting 
shell of an upward tending life. It is good to | 
revolve the mysteries of being and the problems 
of God and the soul, ay, to canvass the question || 
of the divine existence, nestling in the very bosom | 
of God, metaphysics saying: ‘‘He cannot be,” | 
while something like consciousness whispers with 
assured accent: “He is.” 

There is room in it for all penitence, all sense of || 
moral dissonance and remoteness, all self-depre- — 
cation, all the reaction and recoil of a being | 
consciously living below its proper level. 
indeed, should sin and defect go but to the holy, || 
the perfect? How can sin and defect be properly | 
treated but by the holy, the perfect? How fitting | 
that He who loves us most should know us best 
and that contrition should find its altar on the 
bosom of the Infinite Goodness! Penitence is 
indeed nascent holiness. oath 

There is room in it for growth—growth in con- | 
ception, growth in affection, growth in character | 
in every mode. The growth of man is measured © 
by the growth in his conception of God, the process | 
being from that of power to that of love. 


There is room for ethics. Yea, the true spring | 
of ethics is here; right, duty, moral obligation, 
and an entire sociology, taken from the conception | 
of God as love and permeated by the implications 
of that conception. This escapes the dry-rot of 


decalogism and codie morality with its inevitable |} 


accompaniment of casuistry. 


From the standpoint of this fundamental and 
ultimate truth of religion we look out upon the 
theologies, ecclesiasticisms, sacerdotalisms and 
sacramentalisms which loom so large in the ad- 
ministration of religion, and how petty they seem! 
How pitiful in their elaborate and pompous 
inconsequence! I do not controvert them, for 
this thesis is not polemic any more than it is 
apologetic. Admit their premises and they are a 
consistent, if not inevitable, ensuant. But how 
paltry and utterly incredible those orthodoxies of 
creed and cult, the enforcement of which has sent 
a million martyrs by the tragic path into the 
hereafter; and that are, moreover, entirely beyond 
the common capacity to understand or intelli- 
gently grasp, and that are matter of controversy 
by a thousand contending schools! How puerile 
the high-wrought theories of a ‘‘plan of salvation,” 
with expedient and provision, substitution and 
expiatory satisfaction, with conditions and agen- 
cies of conveyance and avail, which form the body 
of dogmatic theology; as though God had had to 
cudgel his brains to find a way to do that which 
his heart prompted without compromising his own 
character or imperilling his government! Lay the 
controversies which are engaging and enraging 
the pulpit of the day and turning the ministration 
of the gospel into a gladiatorial show, beside this 
sublime principle, and how the one disowns the 
other! Happily religion survives schools of 
theology and types of church polity and process. 
Man’s need of religion is elemental, and only that 
which meets this need and ministers to its fulfill- 


(Concluded on page 720) 
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Where, |} 


LENTEN PRAYER 
Almighty God, Father everlasting, be near to 
us in this Lenten season of meditation and com- 


munion. May our hearts be open to every holy 
affection, and ready to receive and cherish every 
sacred memory and serious impression. Give us 
to know the power of that life and death which the 
season commemorates. Let a portion of the 
spirit which led our Saviour to the cross descend 
upon us and fill our hearts with love to God and 
man. Here and now may every selfish passion 
and desire be stilled and may the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding keep our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


SOME PASTORAL PETITIONS 

God of all strength, look with thy great com- 
passion upon our failures. Bring good out of-evil. 
May the darkness of sin and mists of error be 
dispelled by thy indwelling Spirit. Let it be day 
time in our lives. Amen. 

O Holy Spirit, come into our lives, nourish and 
mature all noble impulses, bring forth into life’s 
expression the hidden beauties of our souls. Let 
us rejoice in thy strength and be glad in the sense 
of thy companionship. Anoint us with thy Spirit. 
Amen. 

God of all strength, look with thy great com- 
passion upon our failures. Bring good out of evil. 
May the darkness of sin and mists of error be dis- 
pelled by thy indwelling Spirit. Let it be day 
time in our lives. Amen. 


A LENTEN PRAYER 

Our Father, thou art with us always, the Holy 
Spirit that broods like a yearning mother-heart 
over the multitudes. Thou art the Priest at the 
altar, here as we offer our prayer; and thou art 
the Succor of souls in need everywhere. Thou 
art the impulse of our seeking, the light that illu- 
mines the soul. Thou art the balm for our weep- 
ing—the Way, the Guide, the Goal. How can 
we think of thee dwelling aloof in realms above, 
forsaking the Cross of thy sorrow, Thou utter- 
most Love! O thou whom our woe bereavest, 
have mercy. and bless; at the feet of thy purity our 
sins we confess. Our hope, our help, our life is in 
thee; and thy truth is the power that maketh us 
free. Here is thy kingdom, Lord, the beyond 
that is within; and only together the meaning of 
life can we win. Thou reignest wherever Love 
is supreme; the unity of souls thy passion, and a 
world without seam. Lift up our hearts; trans- 
figure, redeem; thou alone fulfillest our faith, our 
hope, our dream. Amen.—Rev. Joseph Fort 


Newton, D.D. 


PULPIT AND PASTORAL 
PRAYERS 


Aids to the Worthy Leading of Public Devotions 


PASTORAL PRAYER 

Eternal God, may the restfulness of thy Sab- 
bath steal into our souls and give us peace. 
Deliver us from ali the noise and tumult of the 
world. Graciously impart unto us thy peace. 
May our souls have power of wing, that they may 
rise above everything that is transient into 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. Reveal unto us 
some new wonders of thy glory. May we discover 
new treasures in the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Save us from any premature satisfaction. May 
we not be contented with the manna we gathered 
yesterday. May we gather it anew today. Lead 
us into the deeper mysteries of thy truth. Let in 
the light as our eyes are able tobearit. Strengthen 
us, we humbly beseech thee, in holy living, in 
order that we may be able to discern the things 
which thou hast prepared for them that love thee. 
Sanctify our fellowship with thy presence. May 
every soul be helpful to every other as we seek the 
treasures of grace. Be very mindful of all whose 
minds are clouded by disaster, or whose feet are 
hindered in the ways of truth. Graciously re- 
ceive all who are inclined to begin a new life. 
May the old life be richly forgiven, and may the 
new life begin in the lowliness of quiet faith. 
Help us all to turn over a new leaf, and may the 
record be such as thou canst enter in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. Amen. 


GRATITUDE AND PETITIONS 


Almighty God, we thank thee for the spirit of 
praise. We thank thee if we can discern the 
signs of thy providence upon the common road. 
We thank thee if we have not forgotten the 
miracle of yesterday and its sacred lesson for 
today. But if our gratitude is scanty because our 
remembrance is faint, let thy Holy Spirit quicken 
our memories that we may recover the lost 
revelation. We thank thee for thy Church. We 
adore thee for her communion in Christ Jesus. 
We bless thee for the Blood of the Vine in which 
she bears her fruit. We glorify thee for the 
radiant record of her triumph, for her miracles of 
grace, for her cloud of witnesses, for her martyrs 
who have been faithful unto death. We thank 
thee for our country. We bless thee for all her 
hallowed privileges and freedom. We praise thee 
for all her men and women who have consecrated 
their strength to her highest good. We thank 
thee for the enlightened laws, for all wise restric- 
tions of personal liberty, for all that is creative of 
comradeship between man and man. We bless 
thee for all larger vision, for wider fraternal 
sympathy, for the aspiration that seeks the peace 
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and good-will of the race. God bless the Presi- 
dent and all who share the government of the 
realm. Endue them with thy Holy Spirit, and 
use them as thy ministers in the kingdom of thy 
truth. Graciously draw us all into closer kinship 
with Thyself. Save us from slothfulness in thy 
service. May our family life be sweet and holy, 
and may the Lord break the Bread of Life at the 
common meal. These mercies we ask through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


PENITENCE AND PETITIONS FOR THE 
CHURCH 

O Lord of the seed, who has sown the word of 
thy Gospel in the field of the world, we too have 
received it, yet we have hindered its growth, and 
checked thy good purpose in our own souls and 
in those of others. Forgive us, O Lord, if we have 
allowed the great hope to be snatched from us, if 
we have not given it root and enduring nourish- 
ment in our hearts, or have let it be choked with 
the cares of life, the riches of this world and the 
lusts of the flesh. We beseech thee, O Lord, make 
us like unto those who in an honest and good 
heart having received the Word, keep it and 
bring forth fruit with patience. Our blindness in 
not seeing, our lack of charity in acknowledging 
the work of God wherever it is leavening human 
life, O Lord, forgive. Our carelessness and 
apathy towards the desires and needs of others; 
our lack of faith in thy power to control humanity, 
to guide it to thine ends, and our impatience with 
thee because of the present imperfection of the 
world, O Lord, forgive. Our failure to use our 
own liberty and education and possessions so as 
to inspire in others the right use of their endow- 
ments; our failure to love and serve the men and 
women working for good causes other than our 
own, O Lord, forgive. 

From inability to see the devotion of Jesus 
Christ to the vision of the Kingdom and failure to 
follow the example of his obedience, deliver us, 
good Lord. From refusal to believe that thou 
mayest call us to a small work, and from the 
pride which prevents us from bringing into it the 
light of a great vision; from hardness and shallow- 
ness in our relations with our fellow-men and all 
loveless dealings with the brother for whom 
Christ died, deliver us, good Lord. 


COMMUNION PRAYER 


O Lord and Master of us all, this is thy Table and 
thou art the Leader of the Feast. We thank thee 
with grateful hearts for thy loving invitation. 
We are not worthy to sit down with thee. And 
yet we come unto thee, because we are weary and 
heavy laden; because we are hungering and thirst- 
ing for thy righteousness. Break thou the Bread 
of Life for us, dear Lord, as thou didst break it 
for thy disciples in the upper room. Strengthen 
us with thy Spirit, O gracious Host, that we may 
turn and strengthen our brethren, and all of.us 
remain faithful to thee through life’s long day, 
until thy church shall behold thy face in glory 
everlasting. Through Christ our Lord we ask. 
Amen.—O. E. M, 
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SEVENTY YEARS AND OVER 


(The following is a prayer for persons of seventy || 
years and over. It can be changed and made suit-}) 
able-for use in an old people’s service. The prayer || 
was found pasted on the fly leaf of a little volume, || 
“The Book of Job,’’ the Modern Readers’ Bible} 
Series, belonging to Mary J. White, who died at 
Stamford, Connecticut, at the age of ninety-one}| 
years.) 

O God, our heavenly Father, whose gift is|| 
length of days, help us to make the noblest use of || 
mind and body in our advancing years. Accord-|| 
ing to our strength apportion our work. As thou)| 
hast pardoned our transgressions, sift the in-|} 
gathering of our memory that evil may grow dim |} 
and good may shine forth clearly. We bless thee 
for thy gifts and especially for thy presence and the i} 
love of friends in heaven and earth. Grant us}| 
new ties of friendship, new opportunities of 
service, joy in the growth and happiness of 
children, sympathy with those who bear the 
burdens of the world, clear thought and quiet 
faith. Keep us from narrow pride in outgrown | 
ways, blind eyes that will not see the good of) 
change, impatient judgments of the methods and 
experiments of others. Teach us to bear infirmi-| 
ties with cheerful patience. Let thy peace rule 
our spirits through all the trials of our waning 
powers. Take from us all fear of death and all 
despair, or undue love of life, that with glad 
hearts at rest in thee we may await thy will con-}} 
cerning us. This we ask in the name of our| 
Redeemer and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Soul’s Recourse 
(Continued from page 718) 


ment and satisfaction can justify itself as a true |} 
ministration of religion. 


So our theme becomes lyrical at its close. The 
home of the soul is the heart of its God—the 
culminant and uniting message of the great souls 
of all the ages. The home of the soul is the heart 
of its God—the ground-tone of all human yearning 
and hope. The home of the soul is the heart of its 
God—the burden of all sacred literatures and the 
grand harmonic of all gospels. The home of the 
soul is the heart of its God; for the white man, the 
black man, the yellow man, and the brown; for | 
the civilized and the barbarian, the cultured and 
the crude, the Christian and the pagan, the sinner | 
laden with his sins and the saint “dolled out” | 
with his poor labored virtues, the criminal expiat- || 
ing his crimes in the supreme penalty that society 
inflicts and the priest who attends him to witness | 
to him in his extremity of the Father’s grace, the 
drunkard passing into “the beyond” on the foul | 
breath of his worst debauch, and the anchoret 
closing in the sleep of death his final vigil and 
emerging from his austerities to lose and find 
himself in God. 


“Men trained in intellect but not in religion and 
morals will become a menace to the country.”’— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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BIBLE STORY*FOR EVERY DAY—MARCH 
Stories of Elisha—Continued 

. 2K. 11:17-20. Jehovah not Baal. 

. 2K. 12:4-8. Accounting for the Collection. 

. 2K. 12:9-16. The Chest of Joash. 


2K. 13:14-19. The King’s Arrows. 
Stories of Isaiah 

. Isaiah 6:1-5. A Vision of the Lord. 
. Isaiah 6:6-13. Isaiah’s Commission. 
. Isaiah 7:1-9. Message to the King. 
. Isaiah 9:1-7. A Promise of Joy. 
. Isaiah 11:1-9. The Coming Prince. 
. Isaiah 19:1-10. A Doom-Song of Egypt. 
. Isaiah 19:19-25. Peace and a League. 
. Isaiah 26:1-10. A Song for Judah. 
. Isaiah 28:1-6. Woetothe Drunkard. _ 
. Isaiah 32:1-4, 16-20. The Golden Future. 
. Isaiah 35:1-10. The Happy Highway. 
. Isaiah 36:1-10. A Bold Invader. 
. Isaiah 36:13-22. Defying Jehovah. 
. Isaiah 37:1-7. Not Afraid. 
. Isaiah 37:10-20. Appeal to Jehovah. 
. Isaiah 37:21-29. Defiance Returned. 
. Isaiah 37:33-38. The Pestilence Conquers. 
. Isaiah 10:5-13, 16, 17. Doom-Song of Assyria. 
. Isaiah 38:1-8. Fifteen More Years. 
. Isaiah 88:10-12, 17-20. Hezekiah’s Song. 
. Isaiah 39:1-8. Ominous Visitors. 

~ « Echoes in the New Testament 
. Matt. 4:12-17. The Light in Galilee. 

Isaiah 9:1, 2. 
. Matt. 13:18-16. Hearing and Seeing. 

Tsaiah 6:9, 10. 
. Matt. 15:1-9. “Ye Hypocrites.” 
‘< Jsaiah 29:13, 14. 
. Matt. 12:17-21. 
Isaiah 42:1-4. 
Matt. 3:1-5. A Way in the Wilderness. 
Isaiah 40:3. 


OoOND on Fone 


“My Servant.” 


BEING A SON 
This little story from The Youth’s Companion 
may carry comfort and clearer understanding of 


~ conditions to others besides ‘“Tom.” 


“Tt’s two years since I joined the church,” 


the young man said, and his tone was dull and 


; 


spiritless as if he were speaking something too 
remote to interest him. “I was in earnest then, 
and I’ve tried, but it seems of no use. I guess I 
don’t belong in the church. You know how it 


is, Mr. Rutledge, when a man holds an office he 


isn’t fit for. It’s better to resign than to wait till 
he’s kicked out.” 

“T hope it isn’t so bad as that, Tom.” The 
elderly face was kindly. ‘What you’ve said 


about yourself reminds me of an experience I had 
when I was sixteen or seventeen years old. My 
father owned a small farm, but he was a poor 
man, and if I was to go on with my schooling 
I had to earn something for myself. I shall never 
forget the humiliation of the first summer I tried to 
work out. I wasn’t ashamed to work, but I was 
ashamed of being a flat failure wherever I went. 
L-think I was discharged eight times that season 
for sheer incompetence. I had always been fond of 
books and had never taken a sympathetic interest 
in farm work, and strangers wouldn’t put up with 
my slack, bungling way of doing things. 


“Father was always kind and patient when I 
came home. He never scolded me for losing my 
place, but pointed out the reasons why I was not a 
good farmer; he blamed himself as much as he 
blamed me. It was because of his encouragement 
that I tried again and again, and when it seemed 
useless to try any more he proposed that we take 
land the next year and work together. ‘I guess 
your father can get along with you all right, 
Robert, even if the neighbors don’t think you’re 
much of a hired man,’ he said in his homely way 


“T suppose I was poor help to the end of the 
chapter, but I was working for my father. His 
love overlooked the things I did amiss; he knew 
I was doing my poor best.”’ 


The old eyes were wonderfully tender and wist- 
ful as they met the younger eyes looking into them 
inquiringly. ‘‘Isn’t it the same with our heavenly 
Father, Tom? You didn’t hire out to a hard 
master there two years ago, Tom. You just took 
your place in God’s big family, where God wanted 
you to be, where He wants you to stay. Hired 
men are discharged every day for incompetency, 
but it’s rare for a son to be kicked out. That’s 
against the nature of things, because the son 
belongs in his father’s house.” 


The young man’s eyes had softened. His lips 
moved unsteadily before the words came. “I want 
to stay ifi—if He—if He feels that way,” he said 
brokenly. 


A carpenter remarked that ten years ago his 
greatest trial was the loss of tools and damage to 
material at the hands of small boys. But now 
boys give little trouble. It is the young men, the 
game who were the bad boys of ten years ago, who 
steal tools and commit depredations. He believes 
the improvement in the boys of today is largely 
due to the Boy Scout movement and similar or- 
ganizations.—Congregationalist. 
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“JUST THE SAME FUTIE” 

My little five-year-old niece, Marjorie, has a 
strong tendency to work out in her own mind a 
reason or explanation for any unusual or impres- 
sive occurrence which comes into her experience. 
Her best beloved doll is a well-worn rag doll, Futie 
which she has had ever since she was a mere baby. 
In her baby talk she gave this doll the name 
Futie, and this name she has always kept. From 
time to time, when Futie becomes much soiled from 
constant handling, it is necessary for Marjorie’s 
mother to make her a clean new face and body. 
But to Marjorie she is always dearFutie, no matter 
how many faces and bodies she has had. 

Recently Marjorie’s grandfather, who lived in a 
distant city, was very ill, and we knew it was only 
a matter of days until death would claim him. 
Marjorie’s mother explained to her as best she 
could how Jesus would take grandfather’s life 
away and his body must be put into the ground, 
but how He would make him live again in heaven. 
That night Marjorie, in her sweet, charming, 
childish way, was trying to console me because 
God was going to take away my father. She 
repeated to me the explanation which her mother 
had given her, then ended by saying in a most 
sympathetic tone, “And Jesus will give grandpa a 
new body, but he will be just the same grandpa. 
It will be just like Futie. Sometimes mother 
makes her a new face, but she is just the same 
Futie.”—The Sunday School World. 


A BELL SOCIAL 

A pleasant social will be an evening with the 
bells. Many famous poems may be utilized in 
the literary part of the evening’s programme, 
among them Schiller’s “‘Lay of the Bell,’”’ Father 
Prout’s ‘Shandon Bells,’”” Tom Moore’s “Village 
Bells,’”’ Bishop Coxe’s ‘‘Chimes of England,” 
Poe’s “The Bells,” Whittier’s ‘‘Laus Deo,” and 
the nine poems on this subject by Longfellow, 
including ‘The Belfry of Bruges,” “The Bells of 
Lynn,” “The Bell of Altri,’”’ and his last poem, 
“Bells of San Blas.’”’ In prose nothing is superior 
to Dickens’ ‘‘The Chimes.” 

In music, there are many songs and instrumental 
pieces with the bells for their motive. ‘Ring the 
bells of heaven,” ‘Monastery Bells,’”’ and “Those 
Village Bells’’ are examples. 

A talk may be given, or a paper read, describing 
the famous bells of the world, such as the great bell 
of Moscow, our own “Liberty Bell,” ‘““Big Ben” of 
the British Parliament House, and the bells of 
St. Paul’s. Finally, a tableu might be arranged, 
or a series of tableaux. A suggestive title is ‘““The 
Bell(e)s of Our Own Church.” 

A chime of sleigh-bells may be introduced at 
various times during the evening with fine effect. 

—C. E. World. 


MAKING AN INVESTMENT IN 
YOUTH 
“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high.” 
Soon the happy, carefree, frolicsome young 
people of today will be the leaders in church 
activity, and on their shoulders will be resting 


heavy responsibilities. Will they meet well the i| 
exacting demands of those future years? Does not || 
the answer to that question depend on the esi 1 
The || 
necessity of relating the young people to the || 


which is shown in their present welfare? 


church in a helpful way is everywhere conceded. 
How can it be done? 


The church with which the writer is connected || 
as pastor at present is noted for the loyalty of its || 


young people. What is the secret? 


An investment of time is made in the youth of | | 


our church. Just last evening the writer spent 


two hours with a young man of eighteen, giving || 


him direction and assistance in some work which | 


he is doing among others. The young people come 
freely for counsel and for books. The older mem- 
bers of the congregation are sympathetic, rather 
than critical, and do their best to help the young 
folks. Hence we have a good feeling between the 
various ages. 

Thought also is invested in our young people. 
We consult each other concerning the best ways of 
sustaining interest. One of our leaders among 
youth has for twenty years kept a record of the 
achievements of our young people; and in a beauti- 
ful way it indicates how they have “‘made good.” 
Others, knowing this, are inspired to play well 
their part. 

Nor is money spared. I have never known a 
church which spends money so freely for its youth, 
and in such a variety of useful ways. This is 
gladly done by the older people. Delegates are 
sent to various institutes, and their expenses paid. 
We sent one of our young men as a delegate to 
the World League Against Alcoholism in Toronto, 
and paid every cent of his expense. It was a big 
thing for him and for us. To the Older Boys’ 
Conferences we send the full number of delegates 
allowed. During Christmas week we furnish a 


free chicken supper to our young people; and we |{ 
also serve free banquets for Fathers and Sons, | 


Mothers and Daughters, ete. 


The hearty co-operation and loyalty of our young |} 
Here is an illus- || 


people are given us in return. 
tration: One of our former Sunday School boys 
won the Distinguished Service Cross in the World 
War. 
Asked if he preferred to have it awarded in the 


city or at West Point, he replied: “If you are giving | 
me my choice, I would like to have it presented || 
to me on Memorial Day in the Methodist Church | 


in Sandy Creek.’’ This was done in the presence 


of eight hundred people. Can you surpass that 


for loyalty?—Rev. William J Hart, D.D., Sandy | 


Creek, N. Y. 


HOW WE INTERESTED OUR YOUNG PEOPLE || 


IN A REVIVAL MEETING 


The Cotulla Presbyterian Church had begun to | 
realize that the Holy Spirit was moving in power || 
among its membership, so the pastor and leaders || 
began to pray for the right evangelist to be in- || 
vited. There were many young people in our || 
Sabbath School who were not Christians, and this || 
was a very definite matter of our prayers and || 


plans, 
For more than two months before the meeting 
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He is now a physician in a large city. | 


was to begin the pastor devoted ten minutes of 
each Sunday School hour to a heart-to-heart talk 
with the young people on the simple essentials of 
salvation. Bible stories, chemical illustrations, 
and personal interest stories were used to impress 
such truths as the consequences of sin, the power 
and the willingness of Christ to save, the beauty 
of Christian character, and faith. The interest 
in these talks was manifest, and several young 
people accepted Christ before the meetings began. 

On the Sunday before the series was to begin, 
the Sunday School was divided into two sides, 
boys and girls. They were to see who could 
invite the most people to attend the meetings to 
begin the following Sunday. A gathering of the 
young people was planned for the preceding Satur- 
day, when a general good time was to be had, and 
the reports made of invitations given. 

On the day appointed all were present with long 
lists of those who had been invited, personally or 
by phone, to attend the series of meetings. It 
was found that six hundred and eighty-eight invi- 
tations had been given, that very few residents 
of the community had been overlooked. The 
spirit of interest and enthusiasm was high, but 
the climax of the day was when the evangelist 
was introduced to them. He praised them for 
their splendid work and called upon them te con- 
tinue their work for another week. This they 
readily agreed to do. They were for the meeting 
from the start. 

The boys and girls were then organized into 
prayer bands under competent leaders. They met 
each evening for fifteen minutes before the service 
began and -reported the day’s work. Many of 
them prayed definitely for their playmates and 
spoke to them personally about accepting Christ. 

There were a total of more than twelve hundred 
invitations given, and more than thirty young 
people were led to Christ during this meeting, 
together with ten or twelve adults, some of whom 
were parents of the youth. Is it any wonder that 
the voices of these young people rang out sweet 
and clear in the song services? And do you not 
think that this meeting will long be remembered 
as a bright and happy experience in their lives? 
—Rev. Harry W. Hamilton, Cotulla, Texas. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 

It would be helpful if we were to sit down and 
make a list of some of the everyday things for 
which we seldom think to praise the Giver of all 
good. Let these be as ordinary as the list the 
minister gave when he spoke of the fact “‘that you 
can see the face of the friend you’re talking with, 
or that you can sniff the fragrance of a rose; that 
you can hear bird songs old as the world and sweet 
as Eden, or the home-sounding crow of the rooster; 
that you can hear the merry laughter of the chil- 
dren, and the call of the Sabbath bells.” 

And then, when we find that we have to stop 
before completing the list, let us lift our hearts 
in the words of Joseph Addison and sing: 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


A Story to Tell 


What a Boy’s Curiosity Did 

A little more than three hundred years ago 
a small boy lived in one of the towns of Holland. 
His father, Hans Lippershey, was an optician and 
made spectacles. 

The young Hans liked to play about his father’s 
work-bench, looking through the lenses and 
putting on the spectacles. One day he took up 
two of the lenses, one in each hand, and went to 
the open door of the shop, where he amused 
himself with looking at various objects through 
first one lens and then the other, noting how 
differently they appeared through the different 
lenses. He moved his hands rapidly, holding 
first one piece of glass and then the other before 
his eyes. All at once he started. The tower of the 
church, way down the street, had suddenly 
seemed to leap towards him. For a second he 
_had seen the time of day by the clock on the tower. 
Never before could he see the hands of the church 
clock from the shop. Again he held up the lenses 
and looked through the one and then the other. 
The clock tower stayed down the street where it 
had been for many years. 

The boy began to use his brains on the puzzle. 
“What was I doing when it came so near? Why, 
I was moving my hands fast.’’ So he tried to 
repeat his movements. After a few moments he 
cried, ‘“There it comes again!’”’ He plainly saw 
the clock tower. ‘‘Why, I crossed my hands then!’ 
After a few more trials and a little thinking, he 
said, ‘“The tower comes near when I look through 
both lenses at once.” 

Then the lad went to his father with his story. 
The optician suspected the commercial possibili- 
ties of this wonderful thing, but he knew that 
people couldn’t carry around two glass lenses in 
their pockets and hold them up in their fingers 
before their eyes, so he put the two lenses into a 
tube, and the wonderful instrument which we call 
a telescope was invented—or discovered. The 
name means far seeing. 

And this happened because one lad was in- 
terested in things about him, experimented with 
them, and thought about them. 

Curiosity is one of the qualities implanted in 
man’s nature from the beginning. It is the im- 
pelling force back of all progress. But beware 
that our curiosity is exercised on proper and 
worthwhile things. Let curiosity lead us to in- 
vestigate useful things, elevated things, valuable 
things, worthwhile things. 


There is no revenge so complete as forgiveness. 


There is one temple whereof I am custodian and 
votaress; of its services, devotions, worship, I alone 
shall have to render an account: ‘‘Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.”—Christina Rosseiti. 


In Great Britain teachers are forbidding their 
pupils to witness American films. It might not be 
a bad idea to import into the United States. 

—Luccock. 
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ILLUSTRATION DEPARTMENT 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


[llustrations from the Classics 


REV. GEORGE MACADAM, D.D. 


The Supremacy of the Christ 


Luke 1:32. Pan was the Grecian god of Nature, 
of forests and fields, of flocks and shepherds. It is 
related in tradition that when the heavenly host 
told the shepherds of Bethlehem that Christ was 
born, there resounded through all the isles of 
Greece a deep voice which declared that the great 
Pan was dead, that the gods of Olympus were 
dethroned and sent wandering out into the dark- 
ness. And it was upon this tradition, replying to 
Schiller who had expressed regret for the over- 
throw of mythology, that Mrs. Browning wrote: 

“Barth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth; 
And those debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phoebus’ chariot course is run! 
Look up, poets, to the sun! 
’ Pan, Pan is dead.” 

Great as are some of the truths which underlie 
the ancient worships, Jesus Christ is the fulfillment 
of them all; beautiful as are some of the fancies of 
these ancient peoples, Jesus transcends them all. 
He is indeed divinely supreme, and we subscribe 
to that good Book which names him “King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.” 


Incarnation of Christ in Human Hearts 
John 1:14. Both Greeks and Romans believed 
that their deities entered into and took possession 
of the human soul. Marcus Aurelius, a Roman 
Emperor, writes in his “Thoughts” of ‘the deity 
which is planted in thee, which has subjected 


to itself all thy appetites and carefully examines 


all thy impressions, and as Socrates said, has 
detached itself from the persuasions of sense, and 
cares for mankind.’’ In another place he calls 
upon “the good man,” ... “not to defile the 
divinity which is planted in his breast,” showing 
some comprehension of Christian doctrine and 
anticipating a fundamental thought of the Chris- 
tian religion—the in-dwelling Christ. “If any 
man will hear my voice and will open the door, I 
will come in unto him and will sup with him and 
he with me.” 


The Christ Brings the Golden Age 


Isa. 9:6. Milton in his “Hymn to the Nativity” 
makes the coming of Jesus to be the beginning of 
that Golden Age toward which all the centuries 
have moved. He adopts the idea of the ancient 
poets who sang that Astraea, goddess of Purity, 
and Themis, goddess of Justice, who were driven 
from the earth by the wickedness of men during 
the Iron Age, would return bringing back to 
humanity the Golden Age and the reign of purity, 


justice and truth. But he makes the Christ to 
be the embodiment and spirit of those two god- 
desses and says of his birth: 


“But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 


For if such holy song, 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 

Yes, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow; 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down 
- steering, 

And heaven as at some festival, 

Will ae wide the gates of her high palace 

all.’”’ 


The Despised Child 

Isa. 3:2. It is related that when Hephaestus was 
born he was so ugly and lame that his mother, 
Hera, was ashamed of him and hurled him from 
Olympus into the ocean. But he was rescued and 
hidden in a cave where he was kept for nine years. 
Here he gave evidence of his great genius and 
fashioned articles of such value that the attention 
of the gods was called to it. He was then so 
highly appreciated that at great trouble he was 
induced to return to Olympus. Here the once 
despised child built magnificent palaces for the 
gods; made them and the heroes of men wonderful 
suits of armor; filled their banquet hall with the 
most wonderful inventions of his genius and be- 
came, in the view of the gods and the devotion 
of men to his altars, one of the mightiest and most 
important of their deities. We may read in this 
nature-myth, and in human biography since, the 
truth that no child is to be despised. For into the 
commonest human clay it often pleases Providence 
to place new combinations which result in char- 
acters unique, and powers unknown with which 
the rescues humanity. 


Christ the Universal Messiah 


Isa. 11:1. It is not only in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures that we find types and symbols pointing to 
One who should finally appear as their fulfillment 
—“the desire of the nations,’’ the divine sacrifice 
“slain from the foundation of the world.” The 
student of anthropology runs across significant 
prophecies among the religious rites and sacrifices 
of all peoples. Jane Ellen Harrison, in her “An- 
cient Art and Ritual,” writes of the celebration of 
the Spring Festival in some of the cities of ancient 
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Greece. It included the selection of a bull, “the 
finest that could be got’? for an offering. Its 


- dedication was with a rich and solemn ritual. 


All the longings and sentiments aroused by the 
springtime, the hope and expectation of the 
harvest of food which the sown seed shall produce 
“focus around the holy animal whose holiness is 
his strength and fruitfulness.” In a state of 
sanctity he is kept apart until the due time of his 
sacrifice when “he dies, that he may give his 
holiness, his strength, his life, to his people.” It 
is impossible to evade the significance of these 
expectations as constituting a hint of the universal 
demand for a Saviour who shall not only fulfill 
Hebrew Scriptures but who should be able to say 
to the forward-looking of all peoples, as he replied 
to the Samaritan woman’s expression of this hope, 
“T that speak unto thee am he.” 


Love the All-Powerful 


1 John 4:8. When we think of the most powerful 
of the sentiments which actuate men, we think of 
love. When we have our most exalted thought of 
God we cry, “For God is love.’”” When we would 
describe his most wonderful gift to the world we 
say, ‘‘For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.’’ Hesiod made Eros, the Greek 
god of love, to be the fairest of all the deities, and 
gave him the power to subdue the hearts of the 
gods and mortals. When Pluto, 


“Hard of heart whose wide command 
Is ocean dark and subterranean land.” 
had abducted Prosperina and resisted all appeals 
for her return, it isn’t Jove’s might which is im- 
portuned for final aid; but Venus hurries to the 
god of love crying: 
« |. Myson, my arms, my hands, my might, 
Take up those darts by which thou con- 
quered all, 
And direct thy swift arrows ’gainst the 
heart of the god.” 

This ancient conception of the power of love has 
only proven the truer as the centuries have 
passed. With Byron we agree: 

“Love rules the camp, the court, the 
grave; for 
Love is heaven and heaven is love.” 

When we estimate the permanent abiding 

forces of human society we say: 
‘‘But the greatest of these is love.’ 


Cheerfulness a Great Blessing 


Prov. 15:13. One of the three Graces, or Greek 
goddesses of everything which lends charm and 
beauty to human life, was Euphrosyne, “the 
Cheerful One.” No view of the virtues of a fine 
character or of the necessities of social life which 
left Euphrosyne out would be correct. That 
quality for which she stood among the Greeks is 
one of the highest in either ancient or modern 
world, and life would be a sad and dreary experi- 
ence without her. There is inspiration in a cheer- 
ful face. There is positive uplift in a cheerful 
laugh. There is the gleam of sunbeams in happy 
smiles, and all,the world is happier and brighter 


for their shining. There are Furies enough and 
Harpies aplenty; there are Keres in flocks, but the 
human world needs the Graces, and Euphrosyne 
in particular; for it is true that “(A merry heart 
goes all the day, your sad one tires in a mile.” A 
St. Paul’s injunction is a good one: ‘“‘Let cheerful- 
ness abound.’ 


The Trail of Beauty 


Acts 10:38. One of the myths of Aphrodite 
relates that as she walked along the seashore of 
the Island of Cyprus, beautiful flowers bloomed 
from her footsteps. There is a similar tradition 
about the youth of Jesus. But there is this 
essential difference: Aphrodite was the embodi- 
ment of mere physical, sensuous beauty, but the 
blossoms that flower from the footsteps of Jesus 
are those of spiritual grace, the loveliness of a 
beautiful character and gracious deeds. They 
add, when present, an ineffable touch of beauty to 

all things, physical and material as well, but they 
spring from a spiritual source and have their 
supreme loveliness in the graces of the soul. 


Foolish Charity 


Acts 3:6. The pauperizing of people by the 

indiscriminate and careless bestowal of alms is a 
matter of serious importance. But it has always 
been so and the lesson is so plainly written in 
history that we should have learned it. From 
earliest times it was the duty of the Roman 
Government to care for the corn-market and in 
seasons of scarcity to purchase corn from the 
surrounding countries and sell to the people at a 
moderate price. This finally led to a demand that 
the corn be supplied to the poor below the market 
price and later to free distribution of corn and 
even bread. 
' This drew indigent populations to Rome and 
became such an evil that Caesar who dared not 
abolish the custom was however compelled to 
limit the number of claimants to 150,000. This 
was later increased to 200,000 and the bounty of 
free corn or bread became finally a right which 
settled in families, could be bequeathed and even 
sold to another. Many of Rome’s civic and 
political troubles could be traced to this evil. 


The Beautiful City 

Psa. 127:1. One of the Grecian myths relates 
that Poseidon, the god of the sea, and Apollo, the 
god of music, had both offended Zeus, who as a 
punishment suspended them for a time from their 
domains and authority. The two gods looking 
out for something to do found Laomedon, the 
Trojan king, building a city and they hired out to 
him for wages to assist him in the construction of 
its walls. Thus it came about that the gods had 
much to do with the building of Troy, declared to 
have been the most perfect and beautiful city of 
antiquity. When the walls were nearly completed, 
three dragons came up out of the sea and attacked 
the workers. ‘Those parts which the gods had 
built stood firm, but through those erected by 
mortal builders, the enemies forced their way. 
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. god cried, “Cease your toils. 


This led Apollo to prophesy that later Troy would 
fall before an attack by the descendants of the 
mortal who had had charge of the building of the 
wall that proved weak. 


Love and Law, Our Safe-Guards 

Psa. 119:70; Gal. 5:14. A silly, wicked girl 
killed her own mother on the Pacific Coast some 
months ago, and when questioned about it in 
jail gave two reasons for her horrible act. One 
was: “I never loved any one. I have no use for 
love.” And the other was: “There is something 
in me that makes me hate all rules and regula- 
tions and want to break them.” 

A contempt for law and a lack of love made 
her a murderer. The good man or woman loves 
God’s law and finds joy in love for their fellows. 

David says in Psa. 119:70, “I delight in thy 
law.”? And Paul says, Gal. 5:14, ‘For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The Christian’s Armament 


Eph. 6:13-17. When Aeneas was fighting 
against the nations of Italy, Virgil tells us that 
his mother, Venus, hurried to Vulcan and said, 
“T ask thee that thou shouldst make arms and 
armor for my son.”’ And she told him how Aurora 
had secured thus an armor for Memnon and 
Thetis for Achilles. And Vulean granted her 
request. In the morning he hurried off to the 
island Lipare where he had his furnace and 
anvil. Here the Cyclops were forging thunder- 
bolts for mighty Jove, others wrought at a chariot 
for Mars; some were making ‘‘a shirt of mail for 
Minerva, with golden scales as of a serpent, 
and in the midst the Gorgon’s head.” But the 
Ye must make 
arms for a hero.” Then they all bent to the work. 
Bronze and gold and iron flowed in streams. 
A helmet they made with nodding crest that 
blazed like fire, a sword and a cuirass of ruddy 
bronze; greaves of gold molten many times, 
and a spear, and a shield whereon was wrought 
a marvelous “story of things to come.” Very 
vividly has the poet portrayed this scene. But 
another one comes to the mind’s eye,—that of 
the Christian’s arming—for ‘‘The Lord hath 
opened his armory,” Jer. 50:25, and the centuries 
have witnessed the heroes of faith as they have 
passed in and have equipped themselves with 
a divinely wrought armament—‘“‘the helmet of 
salvation, the breast-plate of righteousness, the 
shield of faith, the sword of the Spirit, the sandals 
of readiness.” Paul terms it “the whole armor 
of God.” 


The Power of Money in Politics 


Isa. 1:23. In these days when the power of 
money so clearly affects the administration of 
justice and thwarts the ends of government, when 
it exercises such a vicious influence upon our elec- 
tions, it is interesting to note the attitude of the 
ancient Greeks to the offense of bribery. There 
were two possible actions against bribery: One 
against the party receiving the bribe and the 


other against the one giving or offering it. These i) 
actions applied to bribery of citizens in the public || 
assembly of the people, any of the courts of justice, 
or to any of the advocates. Orators were forbidden | 
by the law to receive any presents for their || 
speeches that their words might not be influenced || 
in any way by the gift. Penalties were very severe || 


‘and might well be imitated by our too lenient 


modern courts. The punishment in case of guilt 
was death or payment of a fine of ten times the 
value of the gift received. An additional penalty 
might be administered if the court saw fit. De- | 
mosthenes was not only fined fifty talents for || 
accepting a present or bribe but was also thrown || 
into prison. ; 


Citizenship and Democracy 
2 Sam. 15:1-6. In these modern days as we 


realize that the development of democratic govern- | 
ment has as yet failed to produce a pure democra- || 


cy on the earth and when many thinkers have | 
despaired of ever approximating it more closely 
than a representative republic, it is interesting to | 
remember that Socrates declared it impossible to || 
achieve a good government by putting in authority | 
or electing to office men chosen from the ranks of | 
the common people. He recommended instead 
an educational system or process of sifting out 
and training for the duties of government the © 
most likely and able men to be had, a picked 
body of superior men chosen by a long and severe 
selective discipline in the best learning and science, 
supplemented by a period of training and testing | 
in practical affairs. His ideas and suggestions makes 
some appeal to the modern thinker as he notes the |} 
steady inclination of the better classes of civilized | 
nations to neglect the duties of citizenship gov- 


ernment and the consequential assumption of | 


them by the demagogue and professional] politician 
for personal and selfish purposes, by which | 
government gets finally into the hands of the ig- | 
norant and vicious elements. The only escape 
from the conclusions of the old Greek philosopher |} 
is found in the intellectual and moral education || 
of the masses until the duties and tasks of govern- 
ment shall be accepted by the citizens and faith- 
fully discharged at whatever cost or sacrifice. || 
Until this is accomplished there is no future for || 
pure democratic government. 


Meditation 

Prov. 23:23. Dyspepsia as a cause of eye troubles 
is too little considered, says M. Grandelmont, an 
eminent physician of Lyons. To faulty assimu- 
lation of food may often be traced, for example, 
diffused pain in the eye-ball, darkness, half sight, 
double vision and moving objects. Such dis- 
turbances may be cured or lessened by attention 
to diet and hygiene, and by the use of moderate 
doses of saline laxatives and alkalies. A good 
deal of faulty spiritual vision among Chris- 
tians is due to spiritual dyspepsia— a faulty 
assimilation of truth. Many are living too fast 
to be other than superficial. Meditation is to the 
mind and soul what digestion is to the body. If 
we would have the benefit of what we read and 
hear, then truth must be given time for mental 
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digestion. Most of the darkness or half-sight or 
double-sight or strange delusions too common 
among religious people is due to no other cause 
than spiritual indigestion, truth out of proportion, 
or given faulty assimilation. 


Character Abiding 
1 John 2:17. It is reported from Cairo, Egypt, 
that nine columns of the great hypostyle of the 
temple of Karnak have fallen. The hypostyle 
hall of the temple of Karnak, which is one of the 
most notable of the monuments of Thebes, is 170 
feet long and 329 feet wide. The stone roof, 
now partially in ruins, was originally supported 
by 134 columns nearly 70 feet high and 12 feet in 
diameter. It was built by Seti I, and sculptured 
partly in his reign. Work upon it was continued 
by his son and successor, Rameses II. The hall 
comemorates, not in its grandeur alone, but also 
by its sculptures, the magnificence and power of 
the two Pharaohs. But here is a reminder in the 
fall of these great columns of how temporary, after 

all, are earthly works and honors. 

“Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids, 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall.” 
Character is the self-important and eternal 
thing. It is as eternal as the soul itself. Let us 
build our monuments in the hearts of men; and 
by such thoughts and deeds as will give our souls 
a noble form to all eternity. 


Hypocrisy 

Luke 12:1. Our United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has just given warning of a new and danger- 
ous counterfeit. It is in imitation of the ‘‘Hen- 
dricks”’ ten-dollar silver certificate, and is declared 
to be a dangerous photo-chemical production.- It 
is made of soft paper, which the officials say are 
two sheets of Japanese paper, on which green and 
red lines are drawn to represent the silk fibers in 
the regular bills.. The face has a sort of grayish 
tinge, with the color of the seal a trifle too dark. 
The back of the bill is more deceptive still, but the 
imitated imprint of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at the left end is bad and is nearly 
illegible? The counterfeit is finely executed, and 
makes care necessary by those who would not be 
caught by it. There are counterfeit bills; sad to 
relate, there are counterfeit Christians, too. But 
because of the counterfeits do not make the foolish 
mistake of believing that there are no genuine 
bills or Christians. The very fact of a counterfeit 
implies the good money of which it is the imita- 
tion. Soin the case of money. So it is in the case 
of Christians. You do not say there are no real 
stars, simply because you have sometimes seen 
meteors, which for a time appeared like stars, but 
fell? You do not say there are no true patriots, 
simply because here and there a man has turned 
traitor to his country and gone over to the enemy. 
You do not refuse to believe that there is honor 
among our merchants, just because now and then 
you happen to hear of a fraudulent bankrupt. 
Equally absurd would it be for any one to turn 
his back on the Christian profession and the Church 
of Christ and say that there is no true religion, 


simply because there is here and there a detestable 
hypocrite. 


Love Constrained 
2 Cor. 5:14. They tell us that in the oil regions 

there are many wells which must be laboriously 
pumped to get even a little oil each day. But 
there are other wells that flow of themselves. So 
there are some people who have hard work forcing 
themselves to do duty, to serve Christ, to accomp- 
lish his will. But it is not so with those who are 
constrained by love. Duty becomes a delight 
because the heart is enlisted. Let us do all we 
can to bring before our minds and press upon our 
own attention the fact of Christ’s love in order 
that we may be led to live a life constrained by 
that love. 


Chilling Youthful Aspiration 

~. 2 Peter 3:3-4. Belerophon, a beautiful youth, 
was assigned the duty of slaying the Chimera, a 
great monster which had ravaged a whole kingdom. 
He accepted the task and was told that to perform 
it he must be mounted upon Pegasus, the winged 
horse. Athene gave him a golden bridle which if 
once the bit should be placed in his mouth would 
completely subdue Pegasus and make him tract-— 
able. But the task was to find the horse and the 
only place where he could hope to meet him was 
at the fountain of Pirene, where he came occasion- 
ally to drink. Hawthorne pictures the boy coming 
with his bridle and asking the old men about the 
winged horse. They laughed at him and told him 
that such a story was not longer to be believed, 
for if the horse ever had been there he had ceased 
his trips to the fountain. But Belerophon, though 
chilled in his aspiration, waited on, perhaps for 
years; and one day the horse came to drink, the 
bit was placed in his mouth and Pegasus was ~ 
tamed. How thoughtlessly we raise the laugh at 
the aspirations of those about us! What a fearful 
thing it is to discourage one who has set out on a 
life-mission! Not every one, like Belerophon, can 
hold out against the laugh of ridicule, and espe- 
cially the laugh of the old, worn-out cynic. 


The Worship of Beauty 

Psalm 29:2. The Greek appreciation of beauty 
has perhaps never been equalled by any other 
race. But this appreciation was peculiar in at 
least this: it was the beauty of men rather than 
women that called it forth. Prizes were offered 
for excellence in manly beauty, one of which 
Sophocles won in his early youth. It is said that 
only young men who had carried away this prize 
were allowed to officiate in the temple at Thebes 
as priests of Apollo. This god was always repre- 
sented as a young man untouched by the passions 
which blight and distort the body as well as the 
soul and as the god of music he was presumed to 
be divine harmony translated into a perfectly 
organized human body. He represented the ideal 
of manly perfection as Aphrodite did that of the 
womanly, but suffusing his physical beauty they 
conceived a charm that could only come from the 
soul. The head of Apollo Belvidere is declared to 
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be the most beautiful and intellectual of any in 
existence and the sculptor who executed it has 
succeeded in combining the sublimity of a god 


with the highest perfection of the human being. 


The White Man’s Responsibility 


(Continued from page 688) 


opportunity therefore to speak a heroic word 
America stands alone. 


Will she accept the challenge? Many believe 
she will. But there must be a change of attitude 
at some points in our program. The expensive 
naval exhibition about the Hawaiias was a ques- 
tionable gesture. Far from intimidating anyone, 
it rather aroused suspicion as to the sincerity of 
our peace program. In the eyes of many it 
neutralized the influence of the Washington Con- 
ference. The attempt to establish an annual 
“defense day’? was tantamount to whistling in a 
graveyard. Defense against whom? It should 
not be forgotten that for a whole decade a certain 
European power is said to have tried by propa- 
ganda to arouse our suspicions toward Japan. 
When one looks at the map and discovers the 
vast areas of the Orient which belong to European 
powers, it requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
ation to wonder how much of this Japanese war 
talk may be of European origin. America can ill 
afford to assist Europe in maintaining her all too 
frequently ill-gotten foothold in the Orient by 
assuming the attitude of defense against an 
imaginary intruder even under so capitavting 
and fascinating a motto as “white solidarity.” 
A warless world will be but an idle dream until the 
white man of the West is willing to practice the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount among the 
colored peoples of the East. 


Paul As A Poet 


(Continued from page 700) 

in times ancient and modern. The tendency is for 
preachers to view life too much from the stand- 
point of theology, to regard religion in a too 
prosy way. A vein of poetry exists in all men, it 
surely does in Paul, and no man, as Carlyle pointed 
out, is all poetry. If men will only give rein to 
the vein of poetry in themselves as they read the 
Apostle’s writings they will discover that deep 
calleth unto deep. 


Good Friday 
REV. EDWARD EDELMAIER 


“While I was musing, the fires burned,’ said 
the Psalmist. In meditating about the special 
days in the church connected with the life of our 
Lord, and how they were spent during my life 
and in the communities where I have lived, my 
soul was strangely stirred on Good Friday of 
last year. For the past two years our public 
schools were dismissed at one o’clock, and the 
children with their teachers, marched to desig- 
nated churches for a religious service. The streets 


were crowded with throngs of children on the 
way to these churches to commemorate the most 
sacred day of our religious year. About 2,000 
children were thus gathered in seven of our houses 
of worship. It was my privilege to speak to one 
group at the edge of the city. Every seat in the 
building was occupied, while some children had 
to stand. 

We also are teaching the Bible in all our schools 
this season. A lady, a school teacher, and a stu- 
dent of the Bible, is the enthusiastic supervisor 
of this work. We pay her as much as she had 
received from the school board. The money is 
raised by the churches. On this Good Friday 
afternoon the children recited in unison selections 
from the Bible, like the 1st, the 19th, the 23d 
Psalm, and the first nine verses from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Te listen to these children’s 
voices stirred my heart to its depths. I can recall 
when children were taught little or nothing from 
the Word; when this epochal day was spent with- 
out any thought as to the significance of Christ’s 
life and death. Today America loves to hear 
about all the deeds of this Nazarene. Theaters 
are crowded to capacity at the Lenten noon-day 
services, and the nation’s greatest preachers are 
interpreting the message of Christ to the modern 
world. What the results of all this will be is 
far beyond our poor ability of estimation. We 
know, however, that good seed that falls on fertile 
soil will bring a harvest. What America needs is 
meditation. Strange fires are kindled in hearts 
during serious thinking. These fires may be 
either good or bad. Cain, thinking about Abel, 
kindled the fires of hate; Haman stirred the fires of 
jealousy; Joseph, in thinking of God and his 
brethren, roused the fires of love and forgiveness. 
And what can result but good, when a nation 
looks upon Calvary and thinks of Him who said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends?” Material fires 
are kindled on earth and the sparks fly upward. 
The flame of love first burned in the heart of God 
and the spark went downward. When the heart 
opens to the Babe of Bethlehem, to the Christ of 
Calvary, the heavenly sparks begin to rise again 
to God in a grateful life. I am of the opinion that 
such scenes as transpired on our streets and in 
our Churches on Good Friday are a sweet smelling 
savour unto God and deserve duplication in every 
city, village and hamlet of Christendom. 


A LONG TIME REDEEMED 

“We was wounded for our transgressions.” 
Some time ago an evangelist traveling on the cars 
was singing to himself the song, ‘I’ve been 
redeemed.” A fellow-passenger, hearing, joined 
him in the song. After singing, the evangelist 
put the question to the stranger, ‘(Have you been 
redeemed?’ “Yes, praise the Lord,’’ was the 
answer. “‘May I ask how long since?” ‘About 
nineteen hundred years ago.” The astonished 
evangelist echoes in surprise, ‘(Nineteen hundred 
years ago?” “Yes, sir,” said the fellow-passenger; 
“but I am sorry to say it’s not more than a year 
that I’ve known it.” 
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Palm Sunday 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR — March 


Good Friday 


Palm Sunday 


The first Palm Sunday was a rehearsal of the 
coronation of Christ as King of kings and Lord 
of lords, the everlasting Father and Prince. He 
rode into Jerusalem in garments of peace. All 
the symbolism of the event pointed to the day of 
ending wars. Palm Sunday was a prophecy of 
the time when peace shall cover the earth as the 
waters do the deeps of the sea. The Church of the 
New Covenant is his instrument for that purpose. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 


The Triumphal Entry: Mark 11:1. I. The oc- 
easion of this homage. II. The scene of this 
homage. III. The offerers of this homage. IV. 
The actions of this homage. 

Religious Excitement: ‘“‘And they spread their 
garments.in the way.” Mark 11:8. I. Has its 
sphere of usefulness. IJ. But it is a mistake to 
regard emotional excitement as the very essence 
and substance of religion. - 

The Royal Procession: ‘The multitudes that 
went before, and that followed, cried, saying, 
Hosanna to the son of David,” ete. Matt. 21:9. 

Entire Consecration: ‘“The Lord hath need.” 
Matt. 21:3. The Lord hath need of you. I. Your 
prayers. IJ. Your praises. III. Your talents. 

The King Comes to His Capital: John 12:12-16. 
I. The King’s person. II. The King’s credentials. 
Came by divine appointment. Came as predicted. 
Came in humility and righteousness—indisput- 
able tokens of his claim. III. The King’s welcome. 
The multitudes. Their homage. Their acclaim, 
“Hosanna.” IV. The King’s attendants. Disci- 
ples, ete. V. The King’s enemies. Pharisees, etc. 
The certainty that the world will ultimately be won 
to Christ. 

Christ as King: “The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah, Nor the ruler’s staff from between 
his feet, Until Shiloh come; And unto him shall 
the obedience of the peoples be.”’ Gen. 49:10. 
Rois 

The Royal Christ: “Yet have I set my king upon 
my holy hill of Zion.” Psa. 62:2. 

His Final Authority: ‘‘Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O most mighty.” Psa. 45:3. 

The Kingdom Set Up: “In the days of those 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom.” 
Dan. 2:44. 

A True Inscription: 
Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews.” 
19:19. 

The Prince of Life: ‘And killed the Prince of 
Life, whom God hath raised from the dead.” 
Acts 3:15. 

Behold Thy King: ‘Behold thy king cometh 
unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a 
colt the foal of an ass.”” Matt. 21:5. 

The Glory of the King: “Now unto the King 


“And the writing was, 
John 


eternal, immortal, invisible, the only God, be 
honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
de lrnnvewd es eg 
Who is This That Cometh from Edom? ‘Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah?” Isa. 63:1. 
The Commencement of Christ’s Coronation: 
Mark 10:46-52. 
The Throne and the Rainbow: Rev. 4:3. 
A Lesson of Obedience: Matt. 21:1-17. 
Palm Sunday as a Decision Day: Matt. 21:11. 
Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem: ‘Much people 
that were come to the feast, when they heard 
that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem,” ete. John 
nly aee 
Christ’s Lamentation over Jerusalem: “He be- 
held the city and wept over it.” Luke 19:4. 
Christ’s Popularity: ‘Hosanna; blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.”? Mark 11:9. 


Temple-Cleansing: ‘When he had _ looked 
around.” Mark 11:11. 

Preparation for Christ: ‘Ye shall find a colt.” 
Mark 11:2. 

Three Groups. Matt. 21:12. 


Palm Sunday Lessons: 
greater than the temple.” 
The Enthroned Christ: 

shall come in his glory.” Matt. 25:31. 

Times of Visitation: ‘Because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” Luke 19:44. 
I. In the period of youth. II. Special influences. 
in connection with services in the sanctuary. 
III. Visits to the heart by the Holy Spirit. At 
home, in quiet chamber, out under the stars— 
God’s visit. IV. Providential events which may 
be regarded as a time of visitation. 


“In this place is one 
Matt. 12:6. 
‘When the Son of man 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
Luke 19:28-44 
I. The Preparation. Verses 28-34. ™ 
1. The Master Commands. Vs. 28-31. 
2. The Disciples Obey. Vs. 82-84. 
II. The Procession. Verses 35-40. 
1. Jesus and His Friends. Vs. 35-88. 
What They Did. Vs. 35, 36. 
What They Said. Vs. 87, 38. 
2. Jesus and His Foes. Vs. 89, 40. 
Their Request. V. 39. 
His Reply. V. 40. 
III. The Prediction. Verses 41-44. 
1. Christ’s Tearful Distress. V.41. | 
2. Christ’s Solemn Declaration. Vs. 42-44. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
“And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and were come to Bethphage, unto the Mount of 
Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples,” etc. Matt. 
21:1-11. 
J. Describe the event, using the material given 
in all four gospels. 1. The preparation by sending 
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for the colt. Fulfilment of prophecy in this. 
2. The progress of the procession. Show the 
meaning of the acts and shouts of the throng. 
Note also the presence of the company coming 
from Jerusalem, John 12:12, 18. 8. The criticism 
of the Pharisees and Jesus’ rebuke, Luke 19:39,40. 
4. Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, Luke 19:41-44. 
5. The entry into Jerusalem. The whole city 
stirred, Matt. 21:10,11. Refer to pictures by 
famous artists to make vivid the scene. 

II. The significance of the event. 1. In relation 
to Jesus. A direct claim of Messiahship, most 
publicly expressed. What a satisfaction it must 
have been to Jesus at last to manifest himself in 
this open manner! In this connection study the 
force of Luke 19:40. 2. In relation to the disciples. 
They have their wishes realized at last—Jesus is 
proclaimed as the Messiah. No doubt they are 
thinking only of a temporal kingdom. But this 
action can not bring harm to Jesus’ plans. Their 
devotion is sincere, though mixed with erroneous 
views as to Jesus’ kingdom. 3. In relation to the 
rulers: They have already decided upon Jesus’ 
death, John 11:53. But this manifestation on the 
part of the people holds their enmity in check till 
Jesus has time for his last public work and for his 
last interviews with his disciples. 


Thus is Jesus, single-handed, master of all the 
things in Jerusalem, even his enemies. Is he your 
Messianic King? 


THE OPENING SCENE AND ITS RESULTS 


In the Passion Play as enacted at Oberammer- 
gau, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem is made the 
opening scene. The dramatic instincts of the 
Bavarian peasants are correct. 

The first Palm Sunday is a lesson in the fickle- 
ness of popularity. It is a poor crutch to lean on. 
The hero of today is the object of scorn tomorrow. 
At the French Revolution, the crowds of Paris 
shouted, “‘Death to the Kings and long life to 
the Revolution.” Napoleon arose and the 
Parisians shouted, “Death to the Revolution! 
Long live the Emperor!” 


THE FIRST PALM SUNDAY 


When Jesus entered Jerusalem, crowds thronged 
the streets leading to the temple—men and 
women from Egypt, Greece, Africa, Persia and 
Babylon. Palm branches were waved in the air, 
cloaks and flowers were strewn in the streets and 
behind there followed, as usual after royalty, great 
crowds. A few months before some of them were 
dumb, but he had loosened their tongues to sing 
his praise. The blind were there, for Jesus had 
given them sight. Cleansed lepers rubbed elbows 
with paralytics. Publicans and Pharisees were 
behind the Lord, pushing, jostling, laughing, 
cheering and singing. 

Right through the main thoroughfare up to the 
gate of the Temple the great procession swept, 
shouting: 

“Hosanna to the Son of David, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 


The echo of the shouts had scarcely died down. 


The branches of the palms had scarcely withered || 


when, on the same streets with passionate vehe- i] 
mence, the same crowd cried, “Crucify him! 
Crucify him!’ 


A WHITE GLOVE MARRIAGE 

The Bridegroom, Jesus, had come, and the 
bride, Jerusalem, did not recognize her lover 
from afar. 

In the Dutch East Indian Islands young com- 
missioners sometimes send home to Hollandfora | 
bride. A white glove marriage takes place. The — 
bride gets a picture and a description of the absent 
bridegroom, his height, his color, his manners and 
the least details about him. 

After a journey of 9,000 miles, often the bride | 
does not recognize the bridegroom she has crossed | 
the seas to marry. 

Something analogous had taken place. The | 
Heavenly Bridegroom had left his home on high | 
and come to earth and was not recognized by the | 
earthly bride.—Rev. G. M. Hunier. 


CHRIST STANDING ABOVE THE CITY | 
One of the saddest episodes in all Christ’s life 


occurred during this triumphal procession. As |} 


our Lord came within view of the Holy City, 
shining in its beauty below him, glorious with its |} 
memories of a resplendent past, he wept at the |} 
sight, and broke out in lamentations. 

Does he not do the same as he stands upon the 
Palisades of the Hudson and looks down upon 
New York, in many ways the greatest city of the 
world? Does he not say, “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, the things which belong unto peace?” 

If the men in Wall Street and the women in 
Fifth Avenue could see him standing there, would 
they turn from their money-getting and their 
pursuit of pleasure? They could see him if they 
would.—Amos R. Wells. 


THE KING OF KINGS 


When Alexznder the Great set forward upon 
his exploits, before leaving Macedonia he divided 
among his captains and nobles all his property. 
On being rebuked by a friend for having, as he 
thought, acted so foolishly in parting with all 
his possessions, reserving nothing for himself, 


Alexander replied: “I have reserved for myself the || 


hope of universal monarchy; and when by the help 
of these my captains and nobles, I shall be monarch 
of the world, the gifts I have parted with will all 
ie back to me with an increase of a thousand- 
fe} BY 


THE PRINCE WE WANT 


A woman in India had learned that she was a 
sinner, and that God is holy and cannot pass by 
sin. She often said, “I need some great prince to 
stand between my soul and God.” After a while 
she heard that the Bible contained the account of a 
Saviour who had died for sinners. So she asked 
a Pundit to read the Bible to her. He began at 
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the first chapter of Matthew, and as he read the 
_ list of names in the genealogy of Christ, the woman 


_ thought, “What a wonderful Prince this Jesus 


must be to have such a long line of ancestors.” 
And when the Pundit read, “Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their 
sins,’ the woman exclaimed, “Ah, this is the 
Prince I want. The Prince who is also a Saviour!” 
This is the Prince we want—the Prince we need. 
—H. 


CHRIST AS KING 


When Mr. Dawson was preaching in south Lam- 
beth on the offices of Christ, he presented him as 
prophet, and priest, and then as the King of 
kings. He marshalled patriarchs, kings, pro- 
phets, and apostles, martyrs, and confessors of 
every age and clime, to place the insignia of 
royalty upon the head of the King of kings. The 
audience were wrought up to the highest pitch 
of excitement, and, as if waiting to hear the 
anthem peal out the coronation hymn, the preacher 
commenced singing ‘‘Al] hail the power of Jesus’ 
Name.” The audience rising as one man, sang 
the hymn as perhaps it was never sung before. 


THE GROWING KING AND KINGDOM 


How the resplendent Roman soldiers and the 
gay public must have laughed! How the cavaliers 
of Charles laughed at George Fox and his Quakers! 
How the sporty, fox-hunting preachers laughed at 
John Wesley and his Methodists! How smug 
London laughed at William Booth and his slum 
“soldiers!”” The world’s real kings usually come 
on a humble mount. 


JESUS WELCOMED 


Jesus’ entry was much like the homecoming of 
the star on the debating team of a great university. 
Everybody turns out to meet him and to escort 
him upon stalwart shoulders to the campus where 
there is a grand celebration-bonfire and speeches 
and songs. Hearts are full of joy and gladness 
for the great achievement, and expression must 
be given in a very spectacular way. But in the 
ease of Jesus’ entry the people were celebrating 
not only his great victory over disease, deviltry 
and death, but also what they fully expected him 
to accomplish in the future—the leading of the 
Jews to national independence and glory. 


THE LESSON OF THE TRIUMPH 


As a symbolic fact this triumphal entry has a 
great lesson. It was a prophecy, and probably 
_ intended as such by Jesus, of ultimate triumph 
over the cities of the world. To me one of the 
great proofs of Jesus’ unique divinity is his God- 
like prescience. In the midst of apparent failure 
of his cause he saw its sure and ultimate triumph. 
Only a few became his disciples, but he knew that 
some day millions would call him Lord. 


Good Friday 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 


The Word of Intercession: ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” Luke 
23:34. 

The Word of Pardon: ‘Today thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” Luke 28:48. 

The Word of Care: ‘Woman, behold thy 
son! . . . Behold thy mother!’ John 19:26, 27. 

The Word of Loneliness: “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me??? Mark 15:34; 
Matt. 27:46. 

The Word of Need: “I thirst.” John 19:28. 

The Word of Victory: “It is finished.” John 
19:30. 

The Word of Trust: ‘Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.”” Luke 23:46. 

Lessons from the Crucifixion: ‘And they cruci- 
fied him.” Luke 23:35. 
~ Watchers by the Cross: Luke 23:34-88. 

Jesus on the Cross: ‘And the people stood 
beholding.” Luke 28:35. 

‘The Meaning of the Cross: “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” Luke 23:21. 

The Solemn Spectacle: ‘The people stood be- 
holding.” Luke 23:25. 

The Crucifixion: ‘There they crucified him, and 
the malefactors, one on the right hand and the 
other on the left.”” Luke 23:33. 

The First Good Friday: ‘Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” ete. 
1 Peter 2:24. 

The Atonement: ‘Be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.” 
1 Peter 3:15. 

Groups at the Cross and Why They Were There: 
“And they crucified him, and parted his garments, 
casting lots; that it might.be fulfilled,” etc. 
Matt. 27:35-43. 

Man’s Unbelief: ‘They cried, saying, Crucify 
him! Crucify him!” Luke 23:21. 

The Titles on the Cross: John 19:10. 

The Man of Sorrows: “A man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” Isa. 53:3. 

The Meaning of Christ’s Agony: “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” John 12:32. 


THE THREE CROSSES 


“On either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” 
John 19:18. 
I. The Saved Thief. 
Sin in him, not on him. 
II. The Lord Jesus. 
Sin on Him, not in Him. 
III. The Unsaved Thief. 
Sin in him and on him. 


THE CROSS WITHIN THE HEART 


A manufacturing jeweler of Providence, R. I., 
was approached some time ago by the representa- 
tives of a religious organization, asking him to 
design a fitting emblem for their society. 
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He made a cross within a heart. We are ac- 
customed to see the cross in all sorts of places. 
Catholic churches are crowned with a cross. 
Many Protestant churches are cruciform in their 
ground plan. Stained-glass windows carry the 
emblem. Pictures of flower-twined crosses hang 
on the walls of many homes. Crosses of precious 
metal, set with costliest jewels, adorn devout 
believers. But none of these can guard the heart 
or save the soul. 

Long years ago, three crosses stood out against 
the sky at Calvary. He who hung upon the 
central tree died for the sins of the world. In his 
death was life for all mankind, yea, life for us. 
Nevertheless, even the cross on Golgotha cannot 
of itself save the soul. 

What can? Only the cross within the heart. 
To wear a cross of gold is not enough. To revere 
the cross of Calvary is not enough. Each one for 
himself must set up the cross within his own soul. 
‘He that would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.”’ And 
we set up that cross within our hearts when we 
pledge ourselves to Christ and follow him in‘the 
path of humble obedience to God and self-deny- 
ing service to men. To put Jesus first, others 
second, yourself last—this is indeed the way 
whereby the cross is erected within.—Frank O. 
Erb. - 


« 


REPAYING LIFE WITH LIFE 


Chapman D. Young, a rich farmer of Union, 
Ta., dug Dr. E. S. Kaufman out from beneath the 
physician’s overturned auto, saving him from 
suffocation in eighteen inches of mud and water. 

“JT wish I could repay you, but I never will be 
able to,” said Dr. Kaufman to the man who 
had saved his life. 

His chance to repay came. Young was sudden- 
ly stricken with intestinal trouble that required 
an immediate operation of a dangerous and diffi- 
cult sort. Dr. Kaufman was notified and raced 
his automobile at terrific speed to the farmer’s 
home and back to a local hospital, where Young 
was immediately placed upon an operating table. 
Dr. Kaufman himself performed the operation, 
which was successful. 

“There will be no charge; I’ve merely paid my 
debt,’’ said the doctor. 

He repaid life for life. The farmer and the 
doctor stand even. The obligation under which 
the doctor was placed by the timely relief of the 
farmer has been discharged and the debt paid. 


And yet, can either feel that he is under no obliga- 


tion to his benefactor? Each must feel that he 
owes his life to the other, and the obligation thus 
laid upon him is a debt that can never fully be 
paid. At any crisis that may come into either’s 
life we can easily believe the other will rush to 
his relief and assistance. A tie has been formed 
that will never be broken. 

A good deed done to us lays upon us an obliga- 
tion that can never fully be met. It puts us un- 
der perpetual debt to the doer. 

If this is true with man, how much more is it 
true with Jesus Christ who gave himself as the 
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ransom of our lives and made eternal life possibl¢| 
for us? a) 


THE SUMMONS OF THE CROSS 

A mother was showing her six-year-old boy < 
picture of the crucifixion of Jesus, and as she told 
him the wondrous story, she said, ‘“The big tea 


us of what we once heard Bishop Warne, of Indiay 
say when he returned to America from that far# 


tell the story of the Cross but that men and 
women would be moved to tears, so deeply werd 
they stirred by the love and sufferings of out] 
Saviour. But here, where it has become so familia 
to many, it seemed terrible to him that it could 
be told and heard with so little emotion. At the 
Cross of Jesus, as nowhere else, we see the hear 
of our loving heavenly Father; there of all placeg 
in the universe we come to see “‘the Love that wi 
not let us go.” —Reformed Church Messenger. 


THE COST OF MAN i 

Humanity cost such a staggering price. That i 
why man is appraised higher under Christianity 
than anywhere else in the world. The suprem 


from its orbit, or to bring the ruins back an 
rebuild it. Not even for a planetary system has| 
he done it; but for you and me and the rest of 
mankind he recked out the cost of our redemptior 
when we had slipped from our orbit and crashec 
to wreck.— Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D. 


THE REAL VICTORY 


A legend of the Jews relates that the prophet} 
Ezekiel once raised a number of his countrymer 
from the dead, but the miracle was so far im4 
perfect that the resuscitated men ever after req 
tained the complexion of corpses, and thei 
garments the smell of the sepulcher. Some 
believe it is after this fashion that the Lord Jesus 
raises us from the death of sin to the life of right4 
eousness. So far at least as this world is concerned] 
they think we must expect to retain the blemishes| 
and scent of moral corruption. We have not sq 
learned Christ. We believe in his ability and 
purpose to cleanse us from every defilement, an | 
to keep us in perfect purity of flesh and spirit. 


THE REAL GOSPEL 


During the recent visit to China of Dr. Sher/| 
wood Eddy, Rev. R. A. Jaffray tells of a little 
meeting that was called where Dr. Eddy invited 
criticisms or suggestions on his messages. 
Chinese pastor said, “I noticed that you spent th 
best of your time and laid the stronger emphasis 
on the character and the teachings of Christy 
May I suggest that you rather lay stress on the 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ—for it is 
these two points that make our Gospel message 
distinctive and entirely different from all messages 
of other religions.””-—Toronto Globe. 


THE PLEA FOR PARDON 

“For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity, for it is great.” Psalm 25:11. 

I. The confession. ‘Mine iniquity, for it is 
great.” 

The natural man excuses, palliates, minimizes 
his sin; uses false weights and measures. Our 
view depends on distance, position, light, and 
medium. God views according to unerring 
standard and in clearest light. So more and 
more does the Spirit-taught soul. Sense of sin 
grows as we come nearer to God. This confes- 
sion is not vague, unmeaning, mere form. Take 
one sin—any one—and look at it in the light— 
weigh it in the scales: it is great. Consider the 


-magnitude of your sins. 


pardon. 


II. The prayer. “Pardon.” 

Appeal from law to grace. Great sins do not 
bar this appeal. Great sin means great need. 
No extenuating circumstances can be urged. 
None needed. Pardon is free, immediate, com- 
plete and continual. : 

III. The plea. ‘For thy name’s sake.” 

All self-merit is disowned. God delights in 
God has promised to pardon. God’s 
name, character, word, promise, covenant, are all 
involved in hearing prayer—this prayer. Christ 
is the embodiment of the Divine name for sinners, 
and the sinners’ plea with God.— Rev. J. S. 


A CHRISTIAN SLOGAN 


“What I have I give.’ Acts 3:6. 

Perspective of the church at @at time. Picture 
the scene. Peter: “‘What I have I give.” 

I. Lack of material aid. The immediate fol- 
lowers of Christ had left all to follow him. Be- 
eame poor for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. 
Those who have rendered the best service to 
mankind in the name of Christ have often lacked 
all manner of material aid. Many examples in 
early church—pioneer missionaries, present day 
missionaries. The missionary does one of the 
greatest services to mankind without much 
material ability. 

II. Continual presence of spiritual aid. ‘‘Such 
as I have” might imply something inferior to the 
material aid sought by the beggar. ‘What 
I have” at least puts that which the one desiring 
to help has, on a par with the kind of aid sought. 


-In fact, in many cases, as in this one, the ““What”’ 


is even superior to the material aid sought. The 
aid the man wanted could not make him walk. 
The aid he received from Peter did do just that. 
That which we may have at hand when called 
upon for a service may prove to be far greater 
than that sought. 

A fine example seen in Peter’s helping hand. 
He had learned the lesson by watching Jesus so 
often extend his hand. Had not Jesus even 


extended his hand to Peter himself as he was sink- 


ing in the waters? 


GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


Peter could not give what was requested but 
he did have something of far greater value— 
made the man walk. 

III. Source of the aid. “In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.” ‘He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do.” Faith in the source. 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these 
least ye have done it unto me.’’—Rev. Grover C. 
Walters, Parsons, Pa. 


THE DIVINE CALL 


a Exodus 3:1-12 

Israelites oppressed by Egyptians. The life 
of Moses until this experience at burning bush. 

I. The call. Every call from God to be taken 
as a new view of things as they are; not to be laid 
aside as out of the ordinary. Such new glimpses 
usually arise through everyday conditions. Moses 
was doing nothing unusual. Paul was about his 
regular purpose on the way to Damascus. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was about the usual affairs of the 
nation when the call for emancipation came. 

II. The response. Man must show a responsive 
spirit in order properly to receive a call of God. 
Such a spirit is shown in the removal of the shoes. 
Similar responsive spirit also seen in the calls 
of Samuel, Isaiah, Paul, ete. 

III. Human need. There was a great need on 
the part of the Israelites when God called Moses. 
Similarly when God called Samuel, Isaiah, and 
other great leaders in Jewish as well as other 
history. The Negro was greatly in need when 
God prompted Abraham Lincoln in his act. It 
was the human need back of the Macedonian 
call which led Paul. A young soldier in the Army 
of Occupation in Mayen, Germany, assisted in 
religious services, funerals, etc. After one funeral, 
1919, he wrote in his diary, “I have learned the 
great need of the world, to be brought closer to 
God. Would to God that I could help in this 
work.”’ That same day he definitely decided that 
he would prepare for the ministry. It was the 
great human need which prompted him to serve. 


IV. Inadequacy. When the call comes and 
the human need is seen, usually the God-called 
one sees first his own inadequacy. Rather the 
one so called should feel proud that God has 
called him to such service. 


V. Divine aid. While those called feel inade- 
quate yet they are worthy and are assured of God’s 
aid in their tasks. 

God’s call may not mean to stop what one is 
doing and enter upon a new branch of service. 
It may mean to work within the same branch of 
service but with a higher and more noble motive. 
Every life has within it the possibility of working 
out a Divine purpose.—Rev. Grover C. Waliers, 
Parsons, Pa. 
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Outlines 


THE GREAT MODEL 


“Jesus of Nazareth . . . who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil; for God was with him.” Acts. 10:38. 

How fair was the work of creation. Sin marred 
the beauty of God’s work. The mission of Jesus 
Christ was to destroy sin. 

I. The personality of Jesus Christ. “Who.” 
Though the Son of God, was truly human. 


II. The activity of Jesus Christ. ‘Went 
about.”’ Using hands, feet, brain, life. 
III. The beneficence of Jesus Christ. “Doing 


good.” To the body, to the mind, to the soul. 

1. Have we received good from him? 

2. He is our great Example. 

38. May we on our journey through life follow 
in his steps? 


THE CHOICE OF MOSES 


“Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season.” 11:24-27. 


Moses did not act rashly or unadvisedly in his 
choice. It was made when he was forty years 
old, and therefore in the full maturity of his 
powers. 

I. What he refused. 


To be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. To 
identify himself with the people of Egypt. To 
sanction their policy of oppressing the Hebrews. 
To continue in the service of the court. 


II. What he lost. 


A high worldly position and. a life of magnifi- 
cence and ease. Opportunities for gratifying the 
highest human ambition. ‘‘The pleasures of sin for 
a season.” 


III. What he suffered. 


He shared the reproach, the trials, and afflictions 
of the people with whom he identified himself. 
He encountered the dangers of delivering them 
from bondage, and leading them to liberty. He 
had to flee for his life, and endure a forty years’ 
exile. 

IV. What he gained. The favor of God. The 
liberty of his people. A life of highest usefulness. 
A blessing for all mankind. The riches of heaven. 

V. How he did all this. 


1. By that faith which endures as seeing him 
who is invisible. 


2. By that faith which has respect to the 
recompense of the reward. 


THE HALTING ISRAELITES 

“And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, 
How long halt ye between two opinions? if the 
Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
him. And the people answered him not a word.” 
1 Kings 18:21. 

I. Some do not halt but give all to Christ. 

II. Some do not halt but give all to Satan. 


III. Some halt as to which Master to choose. 

IV. Some halt between the riches of earth and 
heaven. 

V. Some halt between the pleasures of earth 
and heaven. 

VI. Some halt in the choice of companionship. 

VII. Halting is a dangerous and an unhappy 
state. 

VIII. A halting state has an evil influence on || 
ourselves and others, and it is displeasing to God. || 

1. Have decision of character and life. 

2. Choose you the better part. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 

“And this is the record, 
to us eternal life, and his life is in his Son.” 
1 John 5:11. | 

Life is made manifest by growth; perfect and |] 
equal growth in every part. Plants: leaves, blos- | 
soms, fruit. Animals: limbs, nerves, organs. So 
the Christian life will manifest itself by growth | 
unto perfection of every part. 

I. Life in the head, Light. John 17:3. 

II. Life in the heart, Love. 1 John 3:14. 

III. Life in the hands, Labor. Eph. 6:6, 7. 

IV. Life in the feet, Liberty. Gal. 5:1. | 

V. Life in the pocket, Liberality. 1 John 3:17. || 

VI. Life in the soul, Glory. Col. 8:4. 


A FULL-ORBED GOSPEL 


“The glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 
Bley becca ae 

I. It is the good tidings of a glorious salvation; 
a salvation from a previous bondage; a salvation 
wrought for all and not a few; the only salvation. 

II. It is a glorious Gospel because of the glory 
of him who is the Author of the good tidings. 

III. It is a glorioys Gospel because of its glorious 


effects on individual souls, and because of the ] 


glorious climax it purposes for the whole human 
race. 
This is the Gospel preached unto you. 


ROBBING GOD 


“Will a man rob God?” Mal. 8:8. 

I. The ways in which this sin may be com- 
mitted. 

1. We may rob God of our love. 

2. We may rob God of our obedience. 

8. We may rob God of our property. 

4. We may rob God of our time. 

5. We may rob God of our worship. 

Il. The malignity of this sin. 

1. How ungrateful! 

2. How reckless! 

8. How audacious! 

4. How desperate! 


CHRISTIANITY’S FULNESS IN CHRIST 

“Christ is all, and in all.’? Col. 3:11. 

There can be no true and satisfactory religion 
without Christ. Man’s circumstances cannot be 
met by any human schemes of religion. Christ, 
in the dignity of his person, in his gracious atone- 
ment, in the fulness and freeness of his salvation 
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that God hath | 


and as the Author of eternal life is gloriously 
adapted to the circumstances of fallen humanity. 
He is “all and in all.” 

The text implies that the whole of Christianity 
is full of Christ. The Sun is all in all to the Solar 
system. On our earth he is the life of all vegeta- 
tion; paints the flowers, embalms the fruit, ripens 
the grain, quickens all nature into life and beauty, 
and thus becomes all in all to us. And the Re- 
deemer is the Sun of Righteousness. Whatever the 
sun is to the material world, that and much 
more the Son of God is to the spiritual. He is 
all in all in the system of Christianity. 

I. “Christ is all in all’? in the way of salvation 
as it respects God. Heis the spiritual ladder which 
Jacob saw, by which intercourse is held between 
God and us. 

II. “Christ is all in all,’ in the work of redemp- 
tion as it affects man. He paid the price, wrought 
out a perfect righteousness, communicates his 
Holy Spirit for our sanctification. 

III. Christ is ‘‘all in all’? in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. All Divine truths connect and harmonize 
in him, like the rays of light collected in a focus. 

IV. Christ is “‘all in all” in his church. The 
church has no temporal head, but a Spiritual 
One; no human laws, but spiritual; Christ promises 
no earthly honors and rewards, but spiritual and 
heavenly. ‘One is your Master, even Christ.’ 
Then let no man’s wisdom be substituted for that 
of Christ. Let man, and pride, and selfishness 
sink; but let Christ be all in all. 

V. Christ is ‘‘all in all’ in the life of the be- 
liever. Christ is the ground of his faith, confidence 
and hope. He enjoys Christ and loves him. 
Christ alone can comfort and satisfy the Christian. 
“For me to live is Christ.’”’ Once a miser on his 
deathbed called for his bags of gold and clasping 
the idol to his heart, he said, “It will not do; it 
will not do.”” The poor wretch wanted Christ as 
his all in all. His gold would not do. 

VI. Christ is “all in all” in the enjoyment of 
heaven. ‘‘The Lamb that is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and lead them to rivers of 
living waters.”” He is the “all in all” of the 
celestial anthems. Angels delight to honor him, 
and tune their golden harps to praise him. Saints 
delight to honor him, and cast their starry crowns 
beneath his feet. He is the “‘all in all” in heaven. 
There could be no heaven without him. 

Is Christ ‘‘all in all” to me? Without him, I 
am ‘miserable, and poor and blind, and naked, 
and wretched.” 


THE CHURCH OF TODAY 
Acts 2:46, 47 

The things that made the early church a power 
in its day will also make the church of our day a 
power in the world. If we will study closely the 
principles that made the early church we will 
find that the same principle will make the church 
a power in the world today. Here are some of the 
things that went into the making of the church: 

I. Willingness to Assume Obligations. 

1. A willingness to devote some of our time to 
the work of the Lord. “And they continued 
daily.”’ 


2. A willingness to assume the financial obliga- 
tions. ‘‘And sold their possessions.” 

3. A willingness to pray. “And they con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple.” 

Il. The Spirit of Harmony Prevailed. 

1. The spirit of harmony needed in the work of 
the church. “They were all of one accord.” 

2. The evidence of the Christ-spirit seen in 
their lives. ‘‘They did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart.’’ 

III. The Church Witnessed to a Living Lord. 

v. 32. “This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we 
all are witnesses.”” Result of this witnessing: 

1. Religion became popular. “And having 
favor with all the people.” 

2. Souls were saved. ‘“‘And the Lord added to 
them.”’ 

IV. A Vision of Larger Things. 

1. The church had a larger place in the thought 
and life of the community. 

_2. The church had a vision of the world’s needs. 
—W. Franklin Harkey. 


SPREADING OF THE GOSPEL 

They therefore that were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the word. Acts 8:4. 

I. Who Preached. 

1. The disciples, Peter, James and John, ete. 

2. The rank and file of the church. “They that 
were scattered abroad.” 

II. What They Preached. 

1. The Word of God,” preaching the word.” 

2. Salvation through Jesus Christ. 

III. Why They Preached. 

1. Because they believed the word. 

2. Because they realized the value of the 
human soul. 

IV. Where They Preached. 

1. They began at home, Jerusalem. 

2. They spread out far beyond. 

Conclusion: It is our duty to follow the ex- 
ample of this early church. They believed in the 
Gospel and they went everywhere preaching in the 
name of Jesus salvation from sin. The church 
today finds here a worthy example to follow. 

—W. Franklin Harkey. 


NOTED CHRISTIAN WOMEN 

Susannah Wesley. 

Lucretia Mott. 

Fanny Crosby. 

Hannah Whitall Smith. 

Frances Ridley Havergal. 

Ramabai Medhavi. 

Maud Ballington Booth. 

Material for these sermons may be found in a 
book entitled ‘‘Heroines of Modern Religion,’’ by 
W. D. Foster (Sturgis & Walton, N. Y.) 


SERMON TOPICS 
“The Power of a Look.” John 1:42, Luke 22:61. 
“Abundant Life for All.” 1 Tim. 2:4. 
“Friendship: Human and Divine.” John 15:15. 
“The Cost of Service.” 2 Sam. 24:24. 
“Transfigurations and Common Duties.’”’ Mark 
9:5, 14. 
“The Light of the World.” John 9:5. 
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The Compassion of Jesus 


REV. NATHAN HOWARD GIST, M.A. 


Text: “He was moved with compassion.” 
Matt. 9:36. 


It was natural for Jesus to be compassionate. 
But Jesus’ compassion always had an objective. 
It was not mere pity. That emotion often is 
negative, may even savor of a feeling of superiority. 
Compassion is a nobler virtue for it expresses it- 
self in beneficent ministry. In Jesus’ ministry 
compassion was always associated with the most 
loving and tender acts of service, when light was 
brought to those in darkness, when strength was 
given the weak, encouragement to the apathetic, 
and hope to the weary. 


Several times we read in the Gospels that Jesus 
was “moved with compassion.”” That phrase 
indicates that human needs evoked tender sym- 
pathy from him so that he was constrained to give 
help. We might call it a human element, but 
certainly it was divinely manifested in the life 
of Jesus. Whether we choose to call it a means 
toward an end, or an end in itself, does not matter 
greatly. The fact remains that this outstanding 
and conspicuous quality in the life of Jesus showed 
his love for his fellowmen, a rare trait that evinced 
the full and abundant life of service and devotion. 


I. On one occasion Jesus was moved with com- 
passion when he saw the multitudes. Crowds are 
always an interesting sight. Various types of 
minds are seen as we look into the faces of those 
that make up a great gathering. Too often they 
form for us only a great throng, a surging mass of 
humanity. Jesus saw far more as he looked upon 
the multitude that had followed him for days. 
They were not merely folks. They were persons. 
What a difference! They were his fellow-country- 
men, his brethren and sisters. They were the 
sons and daughters of God, created in the image of 
God. They had souls that must be nurtured, 
an inner life that must be appealed to. To some 
they were just a great throng, possibly a morbidly 
curious throng. To Jesus they were a precious 
company. They had no leader. They did not 
know themselves just what brought them hither 
and thither. The sight moved Jesus with com- 
passion because that throng was without a head, 
without the aims of purposeful individuals. 


II. On two other occasions we read of incidents 
where Jesus was most compassionate. About to 
enter the city of Nain, Jesus beheld the dead body 
of the only son of a widow being carried out for 
burial. He speaks words of comfort to the mother, 
calls the dead back to life, and resumes his journey. 
When passing through Jericho on that last event- 
ful trip to Jerusalem, Jesus is accosted by two 
blind men who cry out by the wayside asking that 
he restore their sight. This Jesus does despite 
the repulse which those near gave to the afflicted 
ones. 


Both of these miracles were wayside ministries. 
They were incidental. In each case Jesus stopped 
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on his way to fulfill certain plans, to give atten-} 
tion to the needy. What a lesson! Our lives are} 
bent on meeting some main objectives. With) 
us some things are more important than others. | 
Destiny takes us to certain places. We are} 
engrossed with this errand or that, and in so being} 
we overlook the wayside ministries, the casual | 
and incidental demands which would, did we see 
them, enrich others’ lives and ours. 


—— 


III. Again, Jesus was moved with compassion) 
when a leper asked him for healing. The manner} 
in which Jesus performed that miracle is as won-1 
derful as the miracle itself. Jesus stretched forth)} 
his hand and touched him. The Great Physician) 
disregarded the legal restrictions which required] 
that a leper and the undiseased be separated.| 
But Jesus actually touched the afflicted one, and: 
the man was made whole. ‘That is personal] 
Christianity. That is the way that Christ’sy 
followers must redeem the world for him. There: 
must be no intervening barrier. The churchy 
must draw near to the sin-sick world. It must for- 
get prejudice and banish false pride. It musti 
identify itself with the needy. The personal} 


factor must not be forgotten. i} 


IV. Twice we read that Jesus’ compassion was; 
so fervent that he wept—at the grave of Lazarus} 
and the morning of the triumphal entry. ‘“‘Groan-| 
ing in the spirit,”” Jesus came to the grave of his} 
friend Lazarus. Though the dead was abouti 
to be called back to life, Jesus shed tears of com | 
passion, tears of sympathy, tears of genuine} 
sorrow, mingling his tears with the tears of those 
two heart-broken sisters. Our every burdenj 
he shares. i} 


The tears shed that April morning when he wepti 
over Jerusalem were the tears of one at once} 
Saviour and patriot. His heart ached because the} 
city of “fa thousand memories” had not known 
its day of visitation, had not risen to the greatnes 
of its opportunity. The spiritual tragedy was} 
matched by the national disaster, for the Christ] 
knew that a generation later a celebrated Roman| 
legion would devastate the land and raze the city 
to the earth. The pathos of both the memory 
and the anticipation which the scenes of thatj 
morning suggested moved the compassionate} 
Christ to tears. The crowds sang his praises, and] 
as they did so the blessed Lord wept! 


True Christian character always implies com} 
passion as one among its many noble virtues} 
Compassion may be inherent, but more often must| 
be cultivated. It shows Christliness. It reveals| 
depth of soul. It counteracts bitterness and} 
malice, for it breaths forth the Christ spirit, whicl 
our world so much needs. It is one of the gentlél| 
forces that sweeten and clarify and preserve life} 
Remarc compassionate spirit be imparted{ 
to us! 


The Faith of a Soldier 


DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN, Yale University 


Luke 7:2-10 

How narrow we are in picturing the saints! 
We usually paint them in long white robes with 
halos around their heads, giving them a setting al- 
together celestial, as if they were too good for this 
common earth. We put them in the clouds, when 
they are needed most on the ground. 

The Master was wiser. He knew what was in 
man and was not misled by any shallow conven- 
tions. Here in my text he lifts a man into renown 
for all time as a man of marvelous faith! ‘I have 
not found such faith, no, not in Israel.”” And to 
our surprise the man was not a priest or a prophet, 
he was a layman, a soldier. In our day he would 
have been in khaki. He comes upon the scene, 
crosses the stage just once, and then disappears. 
But in those brief moments he does that which 
causes him to be remembered. Look at him—he 
has something to say! 


Notice first the fine quality of his nature! He 
stood four-square, and his four main traits are 
here set down. He was a man who did his duty 
as naturally and as regularly as a horse eats oats. 
“T am a man under authority,” he said. He had 
his orders and he obeyed them. He had not been 
bitten by that fad which is forever talking about 
being “left free to live its own life,” yielding in- 
stantly to any passing impulse. He would have 
made short work of that sort of folderol. He did 
certain things because they were right, spurned 
certain things because they were wrong—and 
that was all there was about it in his soldierly 
mind. For all meanness he showed a scorn as 
fierce and as clean as fire. 

“T am a man under authority,” he said, ‘‘and 
I have soldiers under me. I say to one ‘go’ ahd 
he goes; to another ‘come’ and he comes; to 
another ‘do this’ and the thing is done.’”’ He was 
orderly and thorough in his whole method of life, 
like the power of gravitation. When the clock 
struck he was there on time, not with a string of 
excuses, but with the task accomplished. How 
this must have warmed the heart of Him who 
said, ‘““Not every one that saith, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the kingdom, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father.” 

He was a broad-minded man, without a petty, 
bigoted hair in his head. He was an officer in the 
Roman army, stationed in Palestine where his 
dealings were mainly with the Jews.” He saw that 
their main interest was religion, and he respected 
their worship even when he did not share in it. 
The Jews in the small place were poor and he had 
built them a synagogue. This generous action of a 
Roman Centurion in providing them a decent 
place of worship touched their hearts. When this 
officer came to Christ with his request, a commit- 
tee of the elders of the congregation came with 
him. “He is worthy,” they said, ‘for whom thou 
shouldst do this thing. He loveth our nation and 
hath built us a synagogue.’”’ He was built on broad 
lines. 
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He was a humane man. He was in sound health 
himself, apparently, as soldiers usually are, but 
he had at home a sick slave. ‘‘My servant lieth 
at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented.” 
It was not an age of kindness—one sick slave more 
or less what did it matter whether he lived or died? 
Slaves were cheap. But this man hada heart. He 
did not make any direct request of the Master, 
but the tones of his voice as he made his statement 
war pleading like angels on behalf of that sick 
slave. 


He was a man of reverence, as all of the best 
officers are. He knew about this teacher of religion 
who forgave men’s sins and healed their diseases. 
When he had laid the case of the sick slave before 
Christ, Jesus said, ‘I will come and heal him.” 
No hesitation, no uncertainty—He spoke as one 
having the power. His plain, straight word 
touched the heart of this soldier. ‘I am not 
worthy,” he said, ‘“‘that thou shouldst come under 
my roof. Speak the word only and my servant 
will be healed.”? He stood there in the presence of 
Christ in the attitude of attention, with his hand 
at salute, doing reverence to one who impressed 
him as having come from God. 


How fine it all was! He was an officer and a 
gentleman. He honored the uniform he wore, the 
banner under which he served, the country for 
whose defense he stood. He was reliable, broad- 
minded, kindly and reverent. We can understand 
how the Master’s heart went out to him instantly. 
Here was a man who was a man indeed. 


In the second place, how did this high-minded 
man show that faith? He did it by his readiness 
to act upon the bare word of Christ. He stood 
there looking into the eyes of the Master and he 
felt that he had found one who could be trusted. 
Jesus spoke as one who knew what he was talking 
about. He impressed the Roman officer as one 
who would keep his word. He had undoubtedly 
healed others and he had shown a ready sympathy 
for that sick slave. When he said, therefore, “I 
will come and heal him,” that settled it in the mind 
of this soldier. 


The Roman officer was not accustomed to argue 
or bandy words with his men. When he said 
“Go,” the man went. That was the way he felt 
about the word of Christ. ‘Speak the word only 
and my servant will be healed.”” No rhapsodies, 
no ecstacies, no moist gestures of the eyes or 
shouting of hallelujahs! His faith declared itself in 
that firm persuasion that in the outcome it would 
be just as Jesus had said. And the Master called 
that attitude of heart, faith of the first order. 


You may hear it said of some pious soul, ‘‘He 
is a man of wonderful faith. He believes every 
word in the Bible from lid to lid. He accepts all 
the statements in the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed and the 
Westminster Confession without the least wobble 
of a doubt. Wonderful faith!” 


But all that has to do with theological opinion 
rather than with faith. It may or may not be 
accompanied by religious faith. ‘The devils 
also believe,” the Bible says—they believe and 
tremble. They are just as orthodox as they can 
be, but they remain devils. ‘With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.”” We are not told 
anything about this soldier’s theological opinions. 
I do not know whether he believed in the Virgin 
Birth or the Second Coming or predestination or 
not—the record doesn’t say. His faith lay in his 
readiness to move ahead upon the word of Christ 
as furnishing a sound basis for action. 


How this aspect of a vital faith fits into the pre- 
vailing mood of our own day! Here is Jesus Christ 
building himself into the thought and life of the 
world as no other single individual ever has! 
All the leading nations of earth date their calendars 
from the year of his birth. ‘‘Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-six,’’ we say—it is just that long since 
he was born in Bethlehem of Judea! 


Here he stands uttering his message in the ears 
of the race! He did not argue about God or 
speculate or express the hope that possibly there 
might be such a being. He proclaimed him and 
manifested him. “I am not alone,” he said, “the 
Father is with me. He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’”’ He caused the men who companied 
with him to feel sure of God. 


He did not argue about prayer, suggesting that 
possibly it might do some good. He prayed himself 
with such assurance that the men who heard him 
crept up and said, ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.” They 
felt that they would rather learn to do that as he 
did it than anything else they could name. He 
said, “‘Ask and you will receive; seek and you shall 
find; knock at the door of a world unseen and that 
door will opwn.” And the men who heard him 
say it, went to their knees in a venture of faith. 
This was his method from start to finish. 


Now faith is the feeling that in all this he knew 
what he was about. Faith is the response which 
our hearts make to those great verities which he 
proclaimed. It is the reply we make to God and 
duty, to prayer and redemption, to the hope of 
future life and to the appeal of the coming king- 
dom, in terms of action. If we stand in the 
presence of these high claims allowing the best 
that is in us to answer back in trust and obedience, 
in aspiration and high resolve, we show ourselves 
men of faith. We are ready to move out along the 
line Jesus suggested, feeling sure that it will be just 
as he said it would be. This is the way that soldier 
showed his faith—‘‘Speak the word,” he said, “and 
I shall know that the thing is just as good as done.” 
Faith is the act of giving substance to things 
hoped for. 


“Sanity,” some one has said, “is the ability to 
interpret properly sense environment.” The 
sane man sees things as they are and calls them 
by their right names. “Godliness is the ability to 
interpret properly spiritual environment.” The 
pure in heart see God and they call him by his 
right name. They call him, “Our Father who art 
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. authority. He walks about unhurt and does his4 


in heaven.” The pure in heart see him because 
in their own pure hearts they have something | 
to see him with. Spiritual things are spiritually | 
discerned. And obedience, as that chivalrous soul | 
in Brighton said many years ago—‘‘Obedience is 
the organ of spiritual knowledge.”” Our knowledge | 
grows from more to more as we act consistently | 
upon the word of Christ in the spirit of an obedient | 
faith. | 

Take these claims of religion into the laboratory 
and test them for yourself by personal experiment. 
Say to those habits and moods which have no || 
rightful place in your life, ““Go!”’ Say to those finer i} 
qualities of mind and heart which you feel you | 
ought to possess, ““Come!’? Say to your sense of | | 
duty, “Do the thing which ought to be done.” | 
And somehow when you begin to act with that | 
sense of command in the spirit of a soldier’s faith, | 
your various faculties will fall in and obey orders. || 
They will line up for action and you will move for- | 
ward into victory all over the field. ai 


When the Battle of Obdurman in Egypt was | 
fought, the British troops under Kitchener were | 
outnumbered three to one by the Dervishes. The) 
masses of Arabs, fanatical and furious in their’ 
mistaken zeal, flung themselves again and again | 
upon the hollow squares of English soldiers as if | 
by the sheer force of superior numbers and des- || 
perate courage they could drive them back. | 


But every charge they made was repulsed.) 
What did it? Not bravery alone, nor good guns j} 
alone! Never was there more desperate courage 
shown than that of the Arabs and they too had’ 
good guns. The battle was won by the power of |} 
discipline and of moral faith. The British soldiers }f 
knew that they could depend upon one another }} 
and upon their commander. They, too, were men 
under authority, accustomed to obey. A certain 
percentage of them would be killed, but the battle } 
would be won, the Dervishes would be driven back, |} 
Khartoum would be retaken and order restored] 
on the upper Nile. This is the victory that over-} 
cometh the world, even our faith. 


: 
fi 


The religious man like this soldier in Galilee is a 
man under authority. He knows the value of/] } 
discipline; he has learned to obey. The chemist in] 
his laboratory i is a man under authority. He acts) 
habitually in obedience to the chemical laws which)} 
have been discovered. He knows that there is} 
no other path of progress. The electrical engineer} 
enters the power house where there are live wires4 
of high voltage stretched about, as a man under} 


work with peace of mind because he obeys the} 


laws which govern those forces. | 


The same sound principle holds true all the wa 
up. If you would learn to live safely and usefully,]| 
joyously and endlessly, learn to live in obedience}| 
to that good and acceptable and perfect will of! 
God. Your faith in him and in all the forces andi 
values for which he stands, will add cubits to i s 
stature as you learn to live in fellowship and co i) 
operation with him. 


—From “Week-Day Sermons in King’s Chapel’ 
by permission of The Macmillan Co. 


The Power of the Holy Spirit 


REV. A. W. LEWIS, D.D. 


Text: “Ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you.” Acts 1:8. 

Power is a magic word of this age. On every 
hand man is searching for power. This ambition 
is being realized to such an extent that human 
achievements of the present day would have been 
regarded as miracles even a hundred years ago. 
Steel bridges of immense weight are thrown across 
wide chasms. Steam engines draw a mile of freight 
cars; so that those of fifty years ago seem pigmies. 
Birdmen fly aloft like huge eagles. We can talk 
around the earth, and send forth the radio mes- 
sages, unheard by the human ear, but caught by 
human-made instruments thousands of miles in 
every direction. The Tower of Babel, built by 
the Sumerians of Mesopotamia, with its inclined 
path encircling its elongated cone, was a puerile 
display of power. The pride that led to the dis- 
persion is felt today by millions of men, reaching 
upward to the heavens of material things. 


Material power is a paltry matter. Man glories 
in his physical prowess, but he is puny beside an 
elephant, or even a horse. The muscles of a 
gorilla, if properly co-ordinated, are those of 
fabled giants. It is the mind of man that makes 
him superior, even in physical power. Yet in 
many universities power on the gridiron or the 
diamond is applauded more than scholarship or 
character; and thousands go wild over brute 
force, generaled by human tactics. The wreck 
of the Shenandoah was more talked about and 
lamented than the wreck of the home, where 
lies the greatest danger to America. 

It is animal to stress physical power; but it is 
human to stress mental and spiritual power. It 
is in this higher realm of human nature that 
religion works and finds its irresistible incentive. 
The mission of Jesus Christ was to give power in 
the whole gamut of human life. He specializes 
in the highest power, which trickles down into all 
that concerns man. The true Christian life is the 
incarnation and development of divine power in 
human frailty. 

The most marvelous truth is that Jesus promised 
greater power to his disciples in every age than he 
himself exercised while in mortal flesh. ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I ge unto 
_ the Father,” John 14:12. Talk of vaulting ambi- 
tion. Contrast the ideals of the Christian with 
- those of the Buddhist. The highest and strongest 
appeal possible to men and women is the appeal 
of Jesus Christ. 

To secure power, man must fulfil the necessary 
conditions. A fish out of water soon loses its power 
and its life. Man engulfed in water soon ex- 
pires. Man swamped with worldly, material 
things, is burdened with intolerable baggage, and 
suffocated by an atmosphere that lacks the oxygen 
of the soul’s breath. Many struggling for power 
are voluntary prisoners of the “Black Hole” of 


the world, which is worse than the “Black Hole of 
Calcutta.” “Apart from me, ye can do nothing,” 
John 15:5. 

Abiding in Christ is not a physical contact. 
God is a spirit. Christ is a spirit. ‘Lo, I am with 
you always,” in spirit. ‘It is expedient for you 
that I go away; for, if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but, if I go, I will 
send him unto you.” John 16:7. Jesus charged the 
disciples “not to depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the Father. John baptized 
you with water; but ye shall be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence.’ Ye shall 
receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon 
you.” This truth is the fuse of the soul’s power 
and life. 
~ Many Christians overlook this cardinal truth. 
How little we hear, even in the pulpits of America, 
on the absolute necessity of being endued with the 
Spirit of God, if we are to be saved to serve! All 
the promises of Jesus are to be kept by the Holy 
Spirit. The Kingdom of Christ is to come by 
the Holy Spirit, in the individual life and in the 
world. The moon would be dark without the 
sun; and so the pale light of human life would be 
darkness were it not for the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit. When a man opens his heart to the 
Holy Spirit, then he becomes a Christian, and 
the measure of his surrender is the measure of his 
power. How many Christians use the “‘dimmer!”’ 

Pentecost was not an isolated incident. The 
descent of the Holy Spirit on that day was the 
beginning of his continual presence in the earth. 
That all might know such a spiritual truth, the 
descent was accompanied with material and 
physical manifestations. The sound of the 
mighty wind, the tongues of fire, the physical 
reactions—these were gracious tokens to mankind, 
to make the truth intelligible. They were like the 
dew on the fleece of Gideon. Some think more of 
the dew of physical reaction than they do of the 
great spiritual truth thus expressed. ‘“‘God is a 
spirit; and they that worship him, must worship 
in spirit.”” Those that serve God, must serve 
him in spirit; and so his promise is that his Holy 
Spirit is waiting to vitalize and energize every 
human soul on request. ‘‘If ye, being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father in Heaven give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” 


Truth is power. How many try to gain power 
by deceit; but falsehood is weakness. To build on 
a lie is to build on a bog. Christ is the truth; and 
all worthy power must rest upon him, and upon 
his truth, which enters into all his works and all 
his ways. We need never fear the truth, no 
matter how it comes to us, no matter whether it 
be of science or of revelation. What we need, 
what we must have, is truth, of mind, of spirit, 
of life. Listen to the promise of Jesus. ‘‘When 
he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth,” John 16:13. 
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“Devout men, from every nation under heaven!”’ 
The power of the Holy Spirit does not come to 
the flippant and mercenary and selfish. Thistles 
are not capable of bearing oranges. Abiding in 
Christ, we bear fruit, to the glory of God and the 
welfare of our fellowmen. Consecrated to God, 
his Spirit will gladly work out his own divine 
plans in our life. Faith is the victory. The Holy 
Spirit is our power. Prayer is the electric fuse. 


The early Church had power, because it had || 
the Holy Spirit. 
power because it has not honored the Holy Spirit, 
and is not actuated, vitalized by the Spirit. A 
magnetized bar of iron has tenfold power, when 
encircled by copper wire, charged with electricity. 
So the individual life has power, as it is encircled || 
by the Holy Spirit. The Church has power, as it || 
relies implicitly on the Holy Spirit. i} 


When Jesus Sang 


REV. PAUL H. CONRAD 


went out into the Mount of Olives. Mark 14:26. 


‘devoted men? Did it not soothe their bewildered 


Text: And when they had sung a hymn, oe eee in the hearts and voices of these | 


It seems more than passing strange that in our # 
frequent search for those intimate human ex- §~ 


periences of the Master that we have consistently 
disregarded the possibility of a love for singing. 
We have often revelled in the thought of his sym- 
metrical manhood and have pointed out his 
emotional instincts such as love, anguish, leader- 
ship, temptation, fearlessness, sociability, fond- 
ness for children and a a multitude of other 
natural traits. It would scarecely be incon- 
gruous, then, to assume that music and song also 
found a fitting place in his life. But when we 
recall that we have more than a mere conjecture 
on which to base this thought, it becomes a 
stronger suggestion making our Christian ex- 
perience all the richer. Both Matthew and Mark 
dwell upon that Last Supper of Jesus and his 
disciples, when the occasion called upon all to 
sing. That singing rite came as a beautiful climax 
to the celebration that was to be an inseparable 
part of the worship of the Christian Church. 
Since that eventful night we followers of Christ 
have partaken of food and drink in Holy Com- 
munion in commemoration of our Lord’s sacrifice 
and have repeated the words, ‘‘And when they 
had sung a hymn, they went out into the Mount 
of Olives,”’ at the close of each Communion. Yet 
all involved in those words has escaped us. Jesus 
was in that small company partaking of the sup- 
per and submitting to the customary rites, and of 
course he sang. 


What a night of indefinable emotion it was! 
The very air in that room was laden with awe 
and questioning wonderment. Jesus had been 
unfolding to them some strange promises that 
were almost too great for their comprehension. 
He had added to their bewilderment by girding 
himself with a towel arid washing their feet. To 
add to their amazement, there had been the dis- 
closure of a traitor in their midst, and his slinking 
withdrawal on a mission that utterly baffled their 
understanding. There were many questions of 
deep concern in the heart of each disciple as he 
tried to fathom the mystery of all he had seen and 
heard. Is our imagination strong enough, then, to 
allow us a sympathetic understanding of the 
effect produced by that familiar song as it found 


minds and serve as a mantle of divine blessing? 


The hymn itself was a formal part of the Paschal || 
feast and was common in Christ’s time. It was | 
taken from a series of six psalms, the 113th to | 
118th inclusive, called the Hallel, the same word | 
from which we derive Hallelujah. So the Hallel | 
was a hymn of praise. Jesus was conforming to | 
the custom of the Jews of his day, although he | 
introduced on this occasion a new Sacrament into | 
the old Passover. 


What a significant song of praise for Jesus to be | 
singing at this time! Can you hear him giving | 
voice to such words as these? } 

“T love the Lord because he hath heard my voice | 
and my supplications, because he hath inclined his | 
ear unto me. Therefore will I call upon him as 
long as I live. 


“The sorrows of death compassed me, and the || 
pains of hell got hold upon me: I found trouble | 
and sorrow. i] 

“Then called I upon the name of the Lord. 

“O praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise him all 
ye people. | 

“For his merciful kindness is great toward us; |} 
and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 

“The Lord is my strength and song, and is be- || 
come my salvation. | 

“TI shall not die, but live and declare the works || 
of the Lord. 

“The stone which the builders refused is become 
the headstorie of the corner. 

“This is the Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in || 
our eyes. \| 
“O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever.” 


These were familiar words to the men who sang, 
and yet Jesus injected a new meaning into them 
on that occasion. Certainly a new meaning for 
himself as well as his disciples. 


It is highly probable that those unwritten pages 
of his early youth were interspersed with many || 
chapters in song. He was a normal boy and it 
is natural to suppose that music was in his heart. || 
Doubtless it found its way to his lips as he served || 
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The Church today often lacks || 
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4 A Parish Paper Will Provide 
Extra Money 
Your Church 


UNDREDS of pastors are making profits 
from parish papers, by taking advantage 


of our co-operative plan. 


simple and yet so practical that 
any pastor of any church, large 
or small, can have a parish paper 
and use it as a source of obtain- 
ing funds for_needy church sup- 
plies, or for adding to the pecu- 
niary income of the pastor. 

Of course the principal reasons 
for publishing a parish paper are to advertise the 
church, increase the attendance, act as assistant 
pastor, increase church prestige and to keep com- 
munity people and non-resident members in- 
formed, but at the same time, if you follow our 
plan, all publishing expenses will be met and there 
will be a balance for the church or pastor. 


Read What Others are Doing 


“A parish paper is a profitable venture in a 
financial way as well as all others. Cleared 
$37.26 on last issue.’—Rev. F. O. Hathaway, 
Stockton, N. J. 

“It is a pleasure to recommend 
your service. Cleared $16.80 on my 
last issue.’—Rev. S. W. Mattson, 
Carney, Mich. 

“Last year my profits amounted to 
GC; *B 


Se ex, more a ee ae 
yas Doty, Gilboa, Ohio. 
> Ze 
S>_ J 
SIN a5 TN, You Can Do the Same 


ey, No matter who you are, where 
you are, or the size of your 
church, you can publish a par- 
ish paper and make it an asset 
to your church. Let us ex- 
plain all about our co-opera- 
tive plan. Sign the cou- 
pon. No obligation on 
your part. We will send 
samples and particulars. 
No unpleasant follow-up 
\ system. 
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his apprenticeship at his father’s carpentry bench, 
or as he roamed out on the hillsides of the country 
where he lived. Why should he not sing? He 
loved everything which his Father in heaven had 
made. The vari-tinted flowers of the field exuded 
a delicate fragrance that filled his soul with peace. 
The hills that overlooked the town of his boy- 
hood and the plain of Esdraelon beyond, were 
mute, majestic evidence of the height and breadth 
of his Father’s power. These wonders of nature 
have inspired many of our noblest compositions 
in music, for the appeal of both is an emotional 
one. The very air was filled with music, so why 
should he not sing? The inimitable harmonies 
of the twittering birds, the cries of the eagle, and 
the lilting melodies of playful brooks found re- 
sponsive strings in his heart and awakened glad 
song that enriched the glory of living. 

So now we find him facing the final ordeal of 
his life with a song on his lips. It is his hour of 
anguish, yet he is singing. It is the sad time of 
parting with faithful companions, a parting which 
causes a pain in his heart quite akin to the physical 
suffering he is so soon to feel, and yet he sings. It 
is the very eve of his death, not a natural expira- 
tion after long years of life, but death at the hands 
of bloodthirsty assassins, who will inflict a most 
inhuman torture, and he sings in the face of it all. 

It takes but slight imagination to hear that 
voice, full of pathos and sweetness. Jesus sang in 
the very face of death. There is a tremendous 
seriousness in every line of that old hymn, yet 
it is one of praise and comfort. 

It is the earnest desire of every Christian to 
fashion his life and characteristics after those of 
the Master. If we are sincere in this desire then 
we can hardly sit with lips tightly compressed 
while others are raising their voices in songs of 
praise. Greatly to be pitied are those who really 
cannot sing, but for them there are other methods 
of expressing the song that is in their hearts. The 
Psalmist voiced an unmistakable truth in the 
words “the Lord is my strength and song,” for 
it has been found true over and over again that 
the presence of Christ in the heart is synonymous 
with song. Whether we are keen enough to discern 
the source, yet our varied emotions all respond to 


the appeal of the noblest music. Men who have 


always protested that they ‘‘don’t know one note ij 
from another” are lulled to sleep by the soft ||| 


strains of a peaceful theme or awakened to ag- 


gressive action by some inspiring martial tune. || 


Somewhere underneath the calm exterior of every 
man there is real music. 
through the medium of vocal song, then he can 
demonstrate it by allowing himself to perform those 
service tasks in life that are marked by their 
delicate beauty. There is a great symphony in 


deeds of kindness, and an exultant song of praise || 


in a life that lives its gratitude to God. 


Let us sing more as we go about our daily tasks. | 


The humming of some inspiring melody clears our 


vision, banishes fear and quickens purposes that | 


have grown feeble. Let us sing in times of trial. 


It was in the dark hour that Jesus sang and it is | 


most significant that such a time is the only 


recorded instance we have of his singing. The 


storm clouds melt away, the sunshine reappears 
and the rainbow of reassurance glows anew when 


heaven’s melodies are invited into the troubled | 


heart. Let us put more singing into our worship. 


Nothing so dampens the spiritual warmth of any | 
church as listless, indifferent singing. This is not | 
always the fault of the congregations, for the | 
great hymns of praise have too many times | 


been used as an accepted necessity to fill out the 
service to its customery length. Congregational 
singing affords an avenue of praise, thanksgiving 
and worship that cannot be attained by any other 
means, therefore, great care should be exercised 
in selecting the hymns that will meet the emotional 
requirements of each service. 


The blending of human voices in song has for 
centuries been one of the greatest cementing 
factors in our worship. It will endure long after 
other elements have passed away. When mortal 
life becomes dim and the human chants settle down 
to the slow solemnity of a dirge, we shall suddenly 
awake into a beautiful consciousness of enduring 
anthems of exultant praise. The Golden City 
will everlastingly resound with the blended 


harmonies of the hosts of the redeemed, and Jesus | 


will still be singing with them. 


Wholeheartedness 


REV. ALFRED BARRATT 


Text: “I will praise Thee with my whole 
heart.”’ Psalm 9:1, 

On the Congo they value a man at the number 
of eattle he can bring; on the Hudson and on the 
Ohio river they value men too often by their bank 
accounts, or their social standing; but in the 
realm of pure religion, every man is valued by 
what he is, as revealed by what he has done. 
It is not what a man has, but what he is, that 
counts in the long run. Someone has said that 
the mind is the standard of man, but I am of the 
opinion that the heart is the standard of man. 
A man who has no heart, even though he have 
intellect, memory, will, imagination, is only an 


apology for a man. And yet there are many men 
who have hearts but they are only half-hearted in 
the things they do. “But I can’t do half those 
things,” said a bewildered new pupil to the teacher 


of physical culture, as they stood together in the | 
“I simply can’t do them at all.” | 
lig you could there would be little use in your | 
“You are | 


gymnasium, 


coming here,’ was the sensible reply. 
here to learn how to do them, to train your limbs 
and muscles to strength and suppleness.” 
is the true story of life. 


If he cannot express it | 


That © 
Half-hearted service is | 
practically useless. Wholeheartedness is Christ- | 
like, and has an important place in the moral — 
development of the world. The service of Jesus | 
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“My Assistant Pastor is 
a Multigraph Machine,” 


—says Rev. Chas. F. Record, Pastor of Oak Hill 


Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


He continues—“T could not do my present work, 
with my present helpers, without the Multigraph. 
By use of this machine I keep my people in constant 
touch with the work of the church. 


“All our printing is done on this machine. We 
run off letterheads by the thousands and use them 
all the time. Hand-bills and announcements are con- 
stantly passed through our congregation, all of which 
are produced on the Multigraph.” 


More and more, all over the land, churches of all denominations are 
doing their own printing with the Multigraph. Letters from pastors tell 
practically the same story over and over:—great saving of money, in- 
creased attendance and interest in church work, marked success in money 


raising campaigns and great relief for 
many an overworked minister. 


It is so simple and easy that any of 
your young people can do the work and 
get fun out of it. Fillout the coupon 
and get the interesting free book that 
will answer all your questions. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 


1816 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


The Senior Multigraph—r those 


who need an equipment of greater capacity— 
is shown below. 

This is a larger, power-driven Multigraph, 
which is more economical for 
churches having much printing. 

ou can judge just 
what equipment you 
need by mailing the 
coupon and reading 
the book, “Do Your 
Own Printing,” which 
will be sent free 
of charge. 


Check items in which you are 
interested. 


MAIL IT NOW 


1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

pura 

Printing Typewriting | 

© Church Calendars 0 Bulletins : 
O Church Forms O Form Letters ; 
O Collection Envelopes Notices ' 
O Folders Reports H 
O Stationery O Miscellaneous 
Mail to The American Multigraph Sales Co. : 
1816 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 1 
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Christ demands the whole man. When we give 
our hearts to Christ, he expects us to give him 
our whole being. Wearesaved to serve with all our 
powers. “Give me,” exclaimed Wesley, ‘‘one 
hundred men who fear nothing but God, hate 
nothing but sin, and are determined to know 
nothing among men but Christ and him crucified, 
and I will set the world on fire.” There is a lack of 
earnestness on the part of those who call them- 
selves Christians in these modern times. 


I. The need of wholeheartedness. The church of 
Jesus Christ is not a restaurant where men are 
to do nothing but eat and drink and lounge. 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand.” Let us be 
up and doing. There is a common duty confront- 
ing us as Christians. We are here for a purpose. 
The fields are white unto harvest, and there is 
much to be done. ‘‘Why stand ye here all the 
day idle?” Why are ye so half-hearted? The 
need of wholehearted service is great. The day 
is far spent, and the time for working is short. 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might, for there is no work nor knowledge, 
nor device in the grave whither thou goest.” 
Do your work, but do it with your whole soul, in 
quietness and confidence. Dwight L. Moody 
said, ‘‘I went to Edinburgh and stopped a week 
to hear one man speak—Dr. Duff the missionary. 
I went to light my torch with his burning words.” 


He fainted in the midst of a speech. When he 
recovered, he said, “I was speaking of India was 
I not? Take me back that I may finish my 
speech.” They did so, and, with flaming ardor, 
he exclaimed, ‘Although I have spent twenty- 
five years in India, and lost my constitution, if 
Scotland has no more sons to give to the Lord 
Jesus, I will be off to the banks of the Ganges to- 
morrow!”’ That kind of zealous service puts to 
shame a lot of our half-heartedness. If every 
Christian copied the Psalmist’s method of serv- 
ing God with his whole heart, the churches would 
be filled, thousands would be won to Christ, and 
the ministers would feel the mighty power of a 
fervent membership behind every sermon they 
preached. 


II. The power of wholeheartedness. There is a 
wonderful sense of power in the soul of the man 
who has given himself loyally and lovingly to 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘Truehearted, wholehearted,” faith- 
ful and loyal service cannot be otherwise than 
fraught with mighty power. The forces of evil 
may be mighty, but they lose their power over 
us when we are sanctified wholly, and render 
wholehearted service to Jesus Christ. God cannot 
use half-hearted Christians. Carlyle once said 
that the French did not fear three hundred red 
coats with no men in them. What the church 
of Jesus Christ needs today is not a display of 
flashing uniforms, but fiery soldiers. It is only as 
the rank and file of professing Christians become 
ardent in active service for Christ that his King- 
dom can advance as it ought. A friend once 
called the attention of Napoleon to the blanched 
face of an officer who was marching into battle, 
as showing that he was a coward. Napoleon 
replied that that man was the bravest officer in 


his army; for he saw clearly and felt keenly the , 


danger, and yet went forward into the thickest 
of the battle. There is great power in whole- 


heartedness, power to live the life of God, power | 
to overcome temptation, power to bear the will || 


of God, power to submit to the purpose of God. 


It is the power which enables us to draw strength | 
from the very heart of God. No one ever re- — 


ceived anything worth having that he went after 
in a half-hearted fashion. 


This is the one infallible test. ‘‘I will serve Thee, 
O Lord, with my whole heart.” And now we 
come to best of all. 


III. The joy of wholeheartedness. 
going to believe at this time of day that there is no 
joy in heartfelt service. If we are his, and he is 
ours, that is enough for us. For while we “serve 
him with our whole heart,” there is joy. “My 
servants shall sing for joy of heart.’”’ “The joy 
of the Lord is your strength.” There is no sweeter 
joy on earth, than the joy that is found in zealous 
service for Christ. It is loo late in the day to tell 
us that Jesus witholds his joy from those who are 
doing his will. He says, ‘‘My joy shall be in you 
and your joy shall be full.” It is not a promise 
that can only be fulfilled after death. It is a real 
joy that we receive in the present. It begins down 
here, and is continued throughout eternity. A 
man asking for work was bidden to take a rope 
and pail, and draw water from a well and pour it 
into asieve. The work seemed highest folly. But 
he continued hour after hour the long day through. 
As evening approached, he found the well nearly 
dry; then he happened to notice a bright, spark- 
ling light at the bottom. It proved to be a ring 
set with a brilliant gem which had been dropped 
into the well. He had not understood before; 
but having been loyal and faithful and whole- 
hearted in the task, he now saw the reason for 
the work he had been given to do. His efforts 
were crowned with joy. Such wonderful joy 
is ours, after the burden and the heat of the day, 
when we find the lost and bring them to Jesus. 
Let us live lives that are truehearted, whole- 
hearted, faithful and loyal to Jesus Christ. Keep 
your heart in your work—and your work in your 
heart. Remember the need, realize the power, 
and share the joy of wholehearted service. Join 
with the psalmist in that wonderful exclamation; 
“T will praise thee, O God, with my whole heart.’ 
Amen. 


A NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


St. Simon’s Episcopal Church, of Chicago, is 
running an apartment house as a means of raising 
funds to build a new church. Two years ago the 
parish purchased a three-story apartment building 
as an investment. One apartment is used as a 
rectory and the others are rented. The income 
from the building is placed in the parish building 
fund and is rapidly mounting. The parish hopes 
to build a new church which will cost about 
$200,000. 
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But to those who are ||) 
enthusiastic in the service of the Lord, he says | 
“All things are yours;” “Go and possess the land.” ||) 


We are not | 


Fatal Accidents 


The M. C. U. paid twelvefaccidental death 
claims in 1925. Members who met violent 
death are as follows: 


i Mr. A. R. Tuttle, Canton, Ohio Drowned 

Rev. J. D. Runkle, Weierton, W. Va. Auto collision 
Rev. Wm. H. Haight, Colville, Wash. Struck by auto 
Rey. Andrew Campbell, Peterboro, N. H. Infection from cut 
Rev. H. A. Benfer, Red Lion, Pa. Fell down stairs 
Rev. Wm. C. Schultze, Nokomis, Ill. Struck by train 

. E. P. Freeman, Tola, Kansas. Auto accident 

. G. B. Bolton, Fowler, Colo. Fall 

. C. L. Marsh, Jet, Oklahoma. Drowned 

. J.D. Belknap, Syracuse, N. Y. Died from burns 

. J. S. Foust, Prairie Grove, Ark. Shot while hunting 


.C.C. Spencer, Readstown, Wis. Auto accident 


The total amount paid by the M. C. U. on these 
claims was $33,000. 

Walk or ride, travel or stay at home, in these days 
you need accident protection. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
15th and Oak Grove, Suite 402 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance at bottom cost for clergymen only 


From Palm Sunday to Easter 


Twilight, then gloom, then a burst of glorious 
sunshine—this is the story of that week in Christ’s 
life from Palm Sunday to Easter. Palm Sunday 
was twilight. It was not real triumph. It was 
prophecy of triumph. It spoke of a day, which 
we are glad to believe is now rapidly approaching, 
when Christ is indeed to reign Prince of Peace, 
and all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues will gladly submit themselves under his 
gentle and loving sway. Palm Sunday was not 
morning twilight; but that of evening; for it was 
followed not by gladness, but by gloom. The 
saddest tragedy in the history of the world was 
enacted between that day and Easter. That 
tragedy was the crucifixion of our Lord. But 
it is a glad and happy fact that Easter did arrive, 
that death and the grave were impotent to im- 
prison the Lord of life and glory. He arose! 
He arose! This is the great, glad, triumphant 
fact, as also the thought supreme which fills all 
hearts with hope as each new Faster day breaks 
forth upon the world again. 

But let us not forget that the happiest Easter 
can come to us only after we have first entered into 
fellowship with Christ in his sufferings. This is 
the reason, therefore, why every Christian should 
endeavor to have firmly fixed in mind the events 
of that supreme week in Christ’s life which pre- 
ceeds the day of the resurrection. We should be 
able to recall the events as nearly as possible in 
their order. 

The first day, equivalent to our Sunday, was 
the day of the triumphal entry, “Palm Sunday,” 
when he came from Bethany and entered into 
Jerusalem attended by a great multitude of 
people. It was on this day that the Pharisees 
and Scribes and Elders of the Jews began their 
most vigorous plotting against him, their fears 
and hate being aroused by his evidently growing 
popularity. At night he returned with his disciples 
to Bethany, where he could dwell in that home of 
love and sympathy with Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus. As someone has said, “It was a short 
way and yet a great distance. It was the difference 
between tumult and tranquillity, between strangers 
and friendship; it was the difference between 
hatred, conspiracy, murder, and devotion, tender 
ministry and love. 

Just what our Lord did on this first night of the 
Passion Week we do not know; but we may ven- 
ture to reverently infer that the greater part was 
spent in lonely prayer. If ever he needed com- 
munion with the Father, he needed it now. 

Early the next morning, our Monday, Jesus and 
his disciples again left Bethany to go into Jerusa- 
lem. The wakefulness of the previous night 
readily accounts for the exhaustion and faintness of 
hunger which made Jesus seek fruit from the fig- 
tree on his way to the city. The fact that the 
tree had leaves, but no fruit, gave him oppor- 
tunity to teach the disciples a practical lesson on 
the curse of uselessness. He spent the day in 
the city, among other acts driving from the 
temple the unholy traffickers, who had turned 


what was intended as a house of worship into a 
den of thieves. In the evening he again found 


refuge in the ever hospitable and love-tranquil ' 


home at Bethany. 

The third morning, corresponding to our Tues- 
day, Jesus and his disciples again went from 
Bethany to Jerusalem. As they passed the 
condemned fig tree a deep lesson on prayer and 
the power of faith was taught. They then entered 
the temple where Jesus spent one of the most 
busy and exhausting days of his ministry. The 
record of this day is so crowded, the actors intro- 
duced on the scene are so many, the occurrences 
so varied and the transitions so rapid, that it is im- 
possible to place all in chronological order. But 
that the day was such a busy one does not seem 
strange when we recall the fact that this was prac- 
tically Christ’s last day for work, his last oppor- 
tunity to bring his message home to his people, 
Israel. These are some of the events and teach- 
ings, as nearly in order as possible: He first teaches 
in the temple, whereupon the Jewish rulers chal- 
lenge his authority and he then speaks the parables 
of the two sons, of the vineyard let out to husband- 
men, and of the marriage feast. He answers the 
question of the Pharisees and Herodians concern- 
ing payment of tribute to Caesar; also the question 
of the Sadducees respecting the resurrection. A 
lawyer questions him and he gives his reply about 
the two great commandments. He speaks con- 
cerning his own parentage; he warns against the 
example of the Scribes and Pharisees; he com- 
mends a poor widow’s offering as she places her 
mites in the temple treasury. Some Gentile 
proselytes desire to see him, and he announces to 
them his approaching sufferings and future 
glory. He finally leaves the temple, and out on 
the Mount of Olives, on his way to Bethany, fore- 
tells its destruction and that of the city and the 
overthrow of the Jewish state. He also speaks 
of his coming to judge the world, and emphasizes 
the duty of watchfulness and of faithfulness by 
uttering the parables of the ten virgins and the 
five talents. 

Of the fourth day, Wednesday, we have no 
record. How the day was passed by Jesus we 
do not know. Undoubtedly it was in deep seclu- 
sion that in meditation and prayer and in fellow- 
ship with the Father he might be prepared for the 
awfulness of the coming struggle. The disciples, 
who loved him and believed in him, were with 
him, no doubt, but what was done and what was 
said a veil of sacred silence conceals. This we 
know, that the rulers were conspiring during the 
day to seize him secretly and put him to death, 
and that Judas made his compact with the priests 
to betray him. Many believe it was on the even- 
ing of this day at a supper at Bethany, at the 
house of Simon the leper, that Mary anointed 
Christ with the precious ointment, though the 
best authorities seem pretty well agreed that this 
took place after the close of the Jewish Sabbath 
the evening before Palm Sunday. 

When Thursday’s dawn broke full upon the 
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On the market only a few 
weeks, but already the out- 
standing Gospel music book of 
today. we 

A splendid collection of 
Brotherhood Hymns and Hym- 
nic Orders of Service are among 
its special features. 


All churches of a_ leading 
denomination in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, desiring to adopt a uni- 
form Gospel music book, after 
a rigid investigation, selected 
Hymns of Praise Number 
Two, and placed an initial order 
for 6,000 copies. 


One minister writes: ‘Our 
verdict is: The best book on the 


Announcing 


The New Church 
Hymnal 


Ready About February Ist 


This new hymnal has been 
published in response to thou- 
sands of requests for a moderate 
sized hymnal, in which the great 
standard hymns of the church 
predominate and these supple- 
mented by a goodly number of 
carefully chosen Gospel hymns. 

It is less cumbersome than 
the larger and heavier volumes, 
but its 402 numbers furnish 
sufficient scope to meet ade- 
quately every requirement of 
divine worship. 


The utility feature of this _| 


hymnal will make a strong ap- 
peal to churches seeking a 
wholly satisfactory general pur- 


market; outclasses all others.’”” % pose book at a popular price. 


We solicit the privilege of sending returnable 
samples and special introductory rates. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


disciples, this being the fifth day of the Passion 
Week, their first inquiry was regarding the 
Paschal supper, and where Jesus would have 
them make ready for it. They received instruc- 
tions to prepare the meal in a certain upper room 
in Jerusalem, and two of them went at once into 
the city to make the necessary preparation. 
In the afternoon, bidding farewell to the beloved 
household in Bethany, with the rest of the disci- 
ples, Jesus went into the city. 

It is Thursday afternoon, and some time during 
its hours, as the evening was drawing nigh, they 
took their way to the upper room where the 
Paschal supper was being made ready. “Now 
when even was come he sat down with the twelve.” 
We must not forget that the sixth day, or Friday, 
began at sunset. He celebrated the Paschal 
supper with the twelve. They contend who shall 
be the greatest. Jesus washes his disciples’ feet. 
He foretells his betrayal, and points out the 
traitor, and Judas withdraws. He foretells the 
fall of Peter and the dispersion of the twelve. He 
institutes the Lord’s Supper. Then follow that 
sweet and solemn valedictory address to his 
disciples and his wonderful intercessory prayer for 
them. These events and sacred exercises occupy 
the hours until about midnight, when he leads 
the eleven out toward the lonely and retired garden 
of Gethsemene, in the valley of the Kedron near 
the foot of the Mount of Olives. 


The scene in the garden is impossible for us to 
describe. His soul was ‘‘exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death;’’ it seemed as if the load he must 
bear would crush the life out from his body. In 
an intensity of agony his sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 

But he could not have been in the garden more 
than an hour when his prayers were rudely in- 
terrupted by the traitor and his cruel band. 
There is the glitter of lanterns, the flash of spears, 
and a despicable kiss. ‘“‘The Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners,’’ and the jubilant 
mob hasten him away to Annas first, then to 
Caiaphas, and finally to Pilate. The trials before 
the high priests, with mockeries and the denials 
of Peter, lasted from about two o’clock until day- 
light Friday morning. At about six o’clock the 
chief priests and rulers take him before Pilate, to 
obtain his crucifixion. Pilate pronounced him 
innocent, but sends him to Herod. Herod sends 
him back to Pilate who then seeks to release him. 
Then follow the repeated demands of the Jews 
for his death, the scourging, the mocking, the 
Ecce Homo scene, the hesitation of Pilate, the 
formal sentence of death, and then the awful 
Via Dolorosa journey culminating in that tragedy 
of man’s inhumanity, the cruel crucifixion on the 
cross. 


From nine o’clock in the morning until three in 
the afternoon Christ’s living form hung there on 
the cruel tree. Even there he was mocked and 
spoken against. Three times he spoke before 
noon, once at the time of his crucifixion when he 
prayed, “Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” again to the dying thief, “Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” and yet again, 


to his mother and John: ‘‘Woman, behold thy | 
From about ||) 


son. Son, behold thy mother.” 
twelve o’clock until three followed silence and 


darkness, when the sun veiled her face and all i} 


nature put on the robes of mourning. As the 


middle of the afternoon approached, four times | 
again he spoke, ‘““My God, my God, why hast | 


thou forsaken me?”—“I thirst’”—“It is finished”’ 


—‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” | 
And having said thus he gave up the ghost. | 
The terrible tragedy was ended. The world’s . 
hatred of love and purity and truth and unalloyed | 


goodness had reached its climax! 


Christ expired at three o’clock in the afternoon. |) 
At six o’clock the Jewish Sabbath would begin. |} 
The body must not hang there on their sacred | 
In that brief interval Christ’s body was |} 
taken down from the cross, prepared for burial, laid | 


day. 


in Joseph’s new tomb, and a guard secured and 


set by the Jews lest, as they said, his disciples | 
should “come by night and steal him away, and | 


say unto the people, he is risen from the dead,” 


in which case, they said, “the last error will be | 


worst than the first.” 


Christ’s body was deposited in the grave a | 


little before sunset on Friday. Saturday, the 
seventh day, the Jewish Sabbath, was a day of 
silence, with the Roman guards steadily on watch 
at the tomb. But the grave could not hold him! 
He had power to lay down his life, and he had 
power to take it up again. In the early morning 
of the first day of the week, our Sunday, he issued 
forth from the tomb, triumphant over death and 
the grave and the evil designs of his enemies. 


Starting at dawn and arriving before sunrise the 
women friends of Jesus approach the grave. 
Their purpose is to complete the embalmment 
of his body. But they find the sepulcher open and 
the body absent. Mary Magdalene returns to 
the city to tell Peter and John, meeting Jesus on 
the way. The other women remaining at the 
sepulcher see two angels, who announce to them 
the Lord’s resurrection, and tell them to carry 
the tidings to his disciples. The women return 
to the city. On the way Jesus meets them. 
In the mean time Mary Magdalene has told 
Peter and John and they run with all haste to the 
sepulcher. 


But the tomb is empty when John, the younger 
and stronger of the two, arrives at its entrance; 
and in this fact lies the great, solemn, blessed 
joy of Easter. Christ had risen from the dead. 
“T am he that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore. Amen!’ No wonder the 
world rejoices at Easter time, yes, all the time, 
in a risen and living Saviour! The knowledge of 
Christ’s resurrection is filling this world with 
hope and joy. So we close as we began: “Twilight, 
then gloom, then a burst of glorious sunshine;” 
but the glad fact is that with that first Easter 
dawn the Sun that arose was the light of Eternal 
Life which is never more to go down. The earth 
and the souls of men are being lighted by it more 
and more every year, and each Easter day as it 
comes finds the world more filled than ever with 
the glory of the risen Christ. 
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What does God mean to the man of today? 
Is religion a form of bondage ? 


A recent reviewer writes :— 
“Religion to most of my acquaintances remains the 
synonym of the house of bondage. Once they out- 
grow the subordinations of | youth they spontaneously 
joyfully, cast religion aside.” 


These questions and many others of equal importance in 
the Religious World are ably dealt with in a new book— 


THE MEANING OF GoD 


By 
Harris Franklin Rall, Ph.D., D.D. 


Professor of Christian Doctrine in the Garrett Bible Institute 


there is any truth in the statement of the reviewer, 

‘it represents a tragic misconception of the real 

nature of religion. For it is the very purpose of 

religion to offer men not restriction, but release. It 

is the open door for the mind of men seeking a mean- 

ing for the world and life that will lift him above the 
hard order of physical nature.” 


The purpose of this book is to set forth the sig- 
nificance of religion by pointing out the meaning of 
God. But while the aim is to set forth the meaning 
of the Christian conception, the attitude is not dog- 
matic nor the method merely to set forth traditional 
theological formulas. 


q! N the preface to his book Dr. Rall says that if 


The substance of this book was presented 
as a series of lectureson THE QUILLIAN 
FOUNDATION at Emory University 


"50 


at your own religious book store 


GORESB URS Bea Publishers 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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BOOKS | 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


New Testament, with Notes. W. B. Erdman’s 
Publishing Co. A handy pocket edition. The King 
James’ Version is used. There is a brief introduction 
to each New Testament book, explanatory of difficult 
passages, and practical applications. A synopsis of 
Kerr’s Harmony of the Gospels (in which the text of 
the American Revision is used) with its outline of the 
life of Christ, is a valuable feature. 

Christ and His Companions, by William Jennings 
Bryan. 244 pp. Revell $1.50. Mr. Bryan describes 
here, in characteristic fashion—simple, clear, and 
graphic—Jesus’ genius for friendship, and his influence 
upon a group of “‘those who left all, rose up, and fol- 
lowed him.’”’ Matthew, Peter, James, John, Mary of 
Magdala, Lazarus, Mary and Martha, are among the 
score or more Mr. Bryan describes. 

The Son of Nicodemus, by Howard Agnew 
Johnston. 221 pp. Revell. $1.50. This “life” of 
Christ, in story form, was given first by its author as 
addresses to young people at his Sunday evening 
services. It proved so attractive that a demand arose 
for it in book form. Older boys and girls will find it 
fascinating; and better than that, it will give them 
such a realistic picture of Christ, his background, his 
friends, his ministry and the transforming power of his 
personality as will be unforgettable. 

_The Twelve Take Stock of Us, by Rev. A. Boyd 
Scott, B.D. 162 pp. Doran. $2.00. Portraits of the 
Twelve Apostles which make the personality of each 
clear and impressive. When you have read Dr. Boyd’s 
description and analysis of their character and service, 
you will agree that they are ‘‘speaking likenesses.’’ 
There is here not only fine character-drawing and 
description of the transforming influence of Jesus’ 
personality, but shrewd applications to the life and 
problems and duties of modern disciples. The follower 
of the Nazarene who looks into this ‘‘mirror of the 
soul” will get a true picture of himself, both as to his 
weaknesses and his great possibilities. 

The Fourth Evangelist, Dramatist or Historian? 
by Rev. R. H. Strachan, D.D. 824 pp. Doran. In 
the author’s view, John the Beloved Disciple did not 
write the Gospel which bears his name. It was written 
probably, Dr. Strachan thinks, by a pupil and friend 
of John; but, in Dr. Strachan’s opinion, it does not 
matter who wrote the book, as it is drama and not 
history. He maintains that the drama is anti-Jewish, 
anti-Stoic, and anti-sacramentarian; that its main 
purpose was to make clear to Hellenistic thought that 
its Logos philosophy was implicit in the teaching of 
Jesus. It is the drama of Light wrestling with Dark- 
ness, Life with Death, Faith with Unbelief. Even if 
one rejects Dr. Strachan’s conclusions (as this reviewer 
does) still one will get from tnis book many fertilising 
ideas on Johannine teaching. 

The Sermon on the Mount, by William David 
Gray. 269 pp. Pentecostal Pub. Co. $1.50. Ultra- 
conservative, but plain, practical, pithy and pointed. 

The Apostolic Message, A Historical Inquiry, by 
Benjamin W. Bacon, Litt.D. 428 pp. Century. $3.50. 


Here is a book which will make a stir in both modern- + 


istic and fundamentalist circles, for its scholarly author, 


who for thirty years has been professor of New Testa-+ 


ment Interpretation at Yale, comes squarely out for'}}| 
the doctrine of ‘‘blood atonement” as the teaching of |} 


Peter, Paul, and the other leaders of the early Church. | 


Dr. Bacon regards the Sacraments as embodying this | 
Here is unexpected faith in the) 
and in Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 


truth in symbol. 
“word of the Cross, 


” 


cation by faith and life in the spirit. Dr. Bacon, as we |} 


might expect, puts these great doctrines into modern-_ 


thought forms; nevertheless the substance of Evan- 


gelical teaching isin them. Here is a book of profound || 


importance to every minister, whether liberal or con- 
servative. 

What Is Faith? by J. Gresham Machen. 
Macmillan. 
the New Testament, by believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Prof. Machen raises a question of vital import- 
ance, when he asks, What is faith? 


He examines the | 
New Testament to discover its teaching about faith in | 


263 pp. | 
$1.75. Since one is saved, according to | 


God and in Christ; regards faith as born of need; and |} 


shows the relationship between faith and the Gospel, | 


faith and salvation, faith and works, and faith and hope. |} 


He contrasts what he finds in the New Testament on 
these topics, with the ultra-liberal and non-evangelical 
views so widely prevalent. An able exposition of the 
Reformation and evangelical views of faith. 

Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides, newly 
translated from the Syriac, and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes and Appendices, by G. R. Driver, M.A., 
and Leonard Hodgson, M.A. 
versity Press, American Branch. The original Greek 
text of this work has perished. This translation from 
the Syriac puts into the hands of general readers who 
are especially interested in the Christological contro- 
versies of the fifth century a work of great importance. 
However, its main appeal will be to experts in this 
field of inquiry. Nestorius was not himself a believer 
in Nestorianism, so called; he held that such teaching 
was mainly false. His own belief regarding the Incarna- 
tion was that Christ is the union of the eternal Logos 
and the Son of Mary, which produced one who is truly 
God, truly man, and truly one. This theory he main- 
tained would be found satisfactory when tested by 
reference to the teaching of Scripture, the doctrine of 
the Fathers, the needs of religion, and the demands of 
the intellect. If you have a taste for such a historical, 
theological and metaphysical treatise as The Bazaar, 
you will find it very rewarding. 

The Religion of Undergraduates, by Cyril 
Harris. 87 pp. Scribner’s. $1.25. The author was 
for some time University Pastor for the Episcopal 
Church, at Cornell University. What he tells us of 
undergraduate religion is not a guess, at least so far as 
Cornell is concerned, but a reliable account. What he 
gives us is not news, nor is it evidence of irreligion, but 
it is disturbing. These students are asking: Can 
religion be taught? Can religion bring science to the 
service of the soul? Has Christianity anything import~ 
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425 pp. Oxford Uni- | 


SHALL JEWS ACCEPT JESUS? 


On Christian Terms? 
On Stephen S. Wise’s Terms? 


On Joseph Klausner’s Terms? 
On any Terms of their Own? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By Joseph Klausner 


The issue briefly put is this; 


Shall Jews continue to let Christians take Jesus from them? He was born a Jew, raised in a 


Jewish home and practically never visited any of the world outside of Palestine. 
Shall the Jew let the Christian world rob him of the member of his race who has exerted the most powerful influence of any 


single individual on the fortunes of the human race? 


The Jesus of Yokohoma or Peking or Benares is not the Jesus cf Chicago or Buffalo or Boston. Peking has a Jesus of its own; 


so have Chicago, London and Rome. 


Here is a Jesus of its own for Jerusalem done by a historian and rabbi occupying a post of high responsibilities. 
A monumental book in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses Papini.’’ The Ameri- 


can Jewish World. 


The First Age of Christianity 
By Ernest F. Scott 
Author of “The Ethical Teaching of Jesus”, etc. 
In this volume the foremost New Testament American scholar 
recapitulates. summarizes and correlates into the one composite 


view, the latest contributions of all the different departments 
of New Testament study to his overwhelmingly important 


Price $4.50 


Fundamental Christianity 

By Francis L. Patton 
President of Princeton 1888-1902. President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 1902-1912, 


For the first time this American twentieth Century John 
Knox has been persuaded to set down in a book the ripened 
~results of his long experience in teaching dogmatic Theology, 
Ethics, and the philosophical side of Apologetics. Regardless 
of their party affiliations, all ministers should buy this book 


theme. Probavle price $1.50 at once. Probable price $2.00 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT 


The mind of the Church Mirrored in the Sermons of Twenty-five 
4 of the Most Influential Preachers in the United States. 

Each of the twenty-five men contributes a sermon to this volume: Charles R. Brown, S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Charles W. Gilkey, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles E. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, G. Campbell Morgan, Joseph 
Fort Newton, Frederick F. Shannon, William A. Sunday, George W. Truett, Henry Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, George A. 
Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. Hughes, Francis J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, Mark A. Matthews, Merton S. Rice, 


John Timothy Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest F. Tittle and James I. Vance. 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ 
im the New Testament 
By Henry Sloane Coffin (N. Y. Presbyterian) 


The Portrait in the Earliest Preaching; The Portrait in the 
Letters of Paul; The Portrait in the Gospel According to Mark; 
The Portrait in the Gospel According to Matthew; The Portrait 
in the Gospel Accordirg to Luke; The Portrait in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; The Portrait in the Revelation of John; The 
Portrait in the Gospel According to John. Probable price $1.00 


Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method 
By Henry N. Wieman 

Can a claim of validity be made good for any other apprehen- 
sion.of the Universe than that embodied in the natural sciences? 
Dr. Wieman answers in the affirmative. 


“You have laid hold of a precious concept of religion.’’ 
John Dewey. Probable price $2.50 


Finding the Traii of Life 
By Rufus M. Jones, Author of “The Inner Life” etc. 


A quiet and simple autobiographical account of the way in 
which a very active and lively boy was trained to practice and 
to enjoy an inward and mystical religion. It is full of incidents 
and experiences so that boys and girls will enjoy it as much 
as those who are mature. Probable price $1.50 


The Problem of Origins 
By Leander S. Keyser (Hamma) 
Author of “Man’s First Disobedience”’, etc. 

Dr. Keyser is not an anti-evolutionist from ignorance, for 
he has read the evolutionists with scrupulous attention. He 
supplies an abundance of material, from the point of view of 
the group to which he belongs in support of his position that 
every man is compelled today to choose between creation and 


— th o modified third alternative. 
uakeiienc thet 12 Probable price $2.00 


The Gospel Story in Art 
Now Ready at Half Price 
By John La Farge 
420 pages including eighty (80)full page illustrations from the 


Great Masters. Reissue at the reduced price of $2.50 


Price $2.50 


An Outline of the History 
of Christian Literature 
By George L. Hurst 

The Lirst Time it Has Been Done 


The names of the greater writers are recorded; their place in 
the history of the Christian movement is indicated; their more 
important writings are named, dated, and characterized; and 
many brief extracts cited to enable the reader te taste their 
quality for himself. Over 500 Octavo pages. 


Probable price $4.50 
Youth and the Bible 
By Muriel Streibert 


“A wide-awake sort of book, with its hand on the pulse of 
current religious restlessness and discussion.’’ Record of 
Christian Work. Reissue at $1.75 


The Apostie Paul and the Modern World 
By Francis G. Peabody 


It is modern; it is scholarly; it is keen in its analysis and 
subtle in its insights; it is reverent; it is truth-loving; it honor. 
the Scriptures; it gives a vital place to the great Apostle in the 
development of Christianity. Reissue at $1.50 


The Holy Spirit in the Gospels 
By J. Ritchie Smith (Princeton) 


A comprehensive study of all that the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments have to say of the Holy Spirit. 


Probable price $2.50 
What is Faith? 
By J. Gresham Machen, D. D. (Princeton) 


One chief purpose of the present book is to defend the primacy 
of the intellect, and in particular to try to break down the false 
and disastrous opposition which nas been set up between knowl- 
edge and faith. Price $1.75 


Progressive Christianity 

A study of the Old Faith and the New Reformation 
By William A. Vrooman 

Presents a graphic summary of Romanist, Fundamentalist, 
Modernist, and Unitarian views largely in the language of their 
own respective spokesmen. Its method is expository and his- 
torical rather than controversial, but the author makes no effort 
to conceal the fact that he is a liberal of the liberals. 
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ant to say to modern youth about sin? What part can 
the Christian religion play in a modern industrial 
state? Can the Church give our young people their 
God back again? These are fair questions, and Mr. 
Harris gives good answers—sympathetic, informing, 
suggestive. 

The Missionary Evangel, by Edwin D. Mouzon, 
Bishop of the M. E. Church, South. 181 pp. Cokes- 
bury Press. The Fondren Lectures, 1925. In his Cole 
lectures for 1925, the author dealt with the social gospel; 
here he presents the personal gospel. He does it with 
an eloquence, an urgency, and a passion, which reveal 
the mind and heart of a great preacher and leader. 
The chapter headings are: The Evangel and the Bible, 
The Message Concerning the Human Soul, The 
Christian view of God, The Gospel of the Cross, and 
The Sanctification of All Life. 


“Forbid Him Not,’? by James I. Vance, D.D. 
201 pp. Revell. $1.50. Fifteen sermons dealing with 
“fundamentals” which ought to form the staple of the 
preaching of both Modernists and Fundamentalists. 
These sermons are virile, give ‘‘no uncertain sound,” 
and are winning and irenic. Here is the Christian 
Gospel which ‘‘cannot be tethered to a dogma,’’ but 
expresses itself in experience, ‘‘potential, mystical, 
intuitive, undefinable.” 

Great Canadian Preaching, edited by W. Harold 
Young. 297 pp. Doran. $2.00. Eighteen sermons 
which will bear comparison with the best coming from 
either the British or the American pulpit. They are 
scholarly, broad and comprehensive in spirit and out- 
look, and accent strongly the notes of personal and 
social salvation. These preachers have the world 
vision, but do not overlook the spiritual needs of the 
people who sit in the pews before them. We note 
among these Canadians such adopted sons as Richard 
Roberts, Trevor H. Davies, J. W. G. Ward, John 
Macneill, and J. R. P. Sclater. 


The Gift of God and Other Sermons, by Rev. W. A. 
Cameron. 230 pp. Doran. $2.00. The author is 
minister of a Baptist church in Toronto, Canada. 
These seventeen sermons show wide reading of the 
best literature, living contact with the life of our time, 
eagerness as well as ability to inspire to nobler living. 
They constantly emphasize that personal experience 
of God within the soul, and not creed, is the true test 
of religion. Freshness of matter, pungency of pre- 
sentation, and spiritual flavor, mark these addresses. 


Cameos from Calvary, by Rev. J. W. G. Ward. 
D.D. 263 pp. Doran. $2.00. Brief character studies 
of prominent figures in the tragedy of Calvary. Dr. 
Ward reconstructs the great drama, describes vividly 
the actors in it, shows their actions and motives—all 
against the background of the hatred, malice, intrigue 
and fanaticism of the enemies of Jesus. In the fore- 
ground, in the center of it all, is the Christ of Calvary, 
whose pierced hands “‘opened the gates of heaven to 
all: believers.”” For sermon-suggestions for Lent, 
ministers will find this volume most valuable. 


Jesus Among the Children, by Rev. C. S. Wood 
ward. 222 pp. Doran. $1.75. This English peacher- 
speaks every Sunday to two hundred and fifty children, 
whose ages range from three to sixteen, and holds their 
attention. He tells us here how he does it; and gives 
us twenty-eight of his talks, just as they were given to 
the children. His three rules for success in this line 
are: Be intelligible, be interesting, be imaginative. 
These stories of Jesus illustrate the author’s observ- 
ance of his own rules. The stories are fascinating, far 
beyond any other stories, of any sort. If you preach 
to children, look this book over carefully. 


Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers, by 
James Burns, M.A. 254 pp. Doran. $2.00. An 


. altogether unusual selection of illustrations, taken from 
literature, art, and life. They are classified according 
to the different periods of life, with their varying needs 
and desires, from youth to old age. One of the best 
and freshest collections of the sort. 

They Live and Are Not Far Away, by Morris He 
Turk, D.D. 164 pp. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. A 
book which will bring comfort to many sorrowing 
hearts by its assurances of immortality, its deserkp- 
tion, based upon Scripture, of the life of Heaven, and © 
its unfolding of the great, but often overlooked, fact | 
that immortality belongs to the here and now, as well 
as to the hereafter. 

Psychology and the Church, by Various Writers. 
203 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. Ministers will welcome 
this collection of essays, by competent writers, on the 
values in psychology for the preacher and pastor. 
Business and industrial leaders, advertisers and sales- 
men, make practical use of psychological principles; 
why should not Christian leaders? Six leading English 
authorities give us here valuable discussions of the 
psychological standpoint and its limitations, the pro- 
gress and present position of the study of psychology, 
the psychology of prayer and religious experience, the 
psychology of moral development, and the psychology 
of spiritual healing. 

Man’s Life on Earth, by Samuel C. Schmucker, 
Se.D. 299 pp., Illus. Macmillan. $2.25. We find 
here a lucid and fascinating account of various types 
of primitive men who lived before the dawn of re- 
corded history, including the Java man, the Heidelberg 
man, the Piltdown man, the Neanderthal man, the 
Cro-Magnon man, the men of the New Stone Age, and 
the early men of Crete, Egypt, and the Euphrates 
valley. Much of this book is necessarily based upon 
conjecture; nevertheless many of its inferences rest 
upon a scientific basis. The book is of great value 
both to evolutionists and anti-evolutionists; the former 
will find in it an easily comprehensible account of the 
development of primitive man, and the latter will learn 
just exactly what evolution teaches about the matter. 


After Death—What Then? by William Evans, 
Ph.D., D.D. 199 pp. Revell. $1.50. An able pre- 
sentation of Biblical eschatological teaching, inter- 
preted from the ultra-conservative point of view. It is 
designed to give comfort to bereaved hearts, by 
answering such common and perplexing questions as, 
Are our loved ones conscious? Do they know what is 
transpiring on this earth? Shall we know each other in 
heaven? How can a mother be happy in heaven if she 
knows that one of her children is in outer darkness? 
He discusses also the intermediate state, the resur- 
rections, the judgments, future retribution, and the 
final abode of the righteous. 


Cosmic Evolution, by John E. Boodin, Ph.D. 484 
pp. Macmillan. To all who have at least a fairly good 
knowledge of philosophy and modern science, this will 
be found an illuminating and rewarding book. The 
author’s philosophic attitude is that of empirical 
realism and cosmic idealism. He warns science off the 
domain of philosophy. He combats the materialistic 
metaphysics of those scientists who leave out of 
account the facts of our spiritual and sensuous experi- 
ence. He holds that life, mind, and God are intrinsic 
to reality; that God is the wondrous weaver of the 
Cosmos; that Jesus is ‘‘the choicest incarnation of 
cosmic genius; and that the life of humanity is moving 
forward to an experience transcending the mundane, 
surpassing our telescopes and our imagination, sublime 
yet tender in its encompassing majesty.”” While this 
is not a definitely Christina point of view, it illustrates 
the New Testament teaching, “it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,’’ although it stops short of “we shall 
be like Him.” 
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The Jewish Background of the Christian 
Liturgy, by W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 243 pp. Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. Students of 
liturgiology will find this a valuable work. More per- 
haps than most of us have realized, Christian liturgies 
have been influenced by Jewish liturgies, especially in 
the early days of the church. It has been the author’s 
task, no doubt a congenial and happy one, to trace this 
influence through the centuries with meticulous care. 
At some points, his conclusions will meet with dissent; 
notably in the case of the Eucharist, which he main- 
tains was not instituted at a Passover meal. 


My Religion, by Emil G. Hirsch. 382 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. The late Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago was 
one of the distinguished scholars and preachers of 
Judaism. As head of a great Synagogue of the reformed 
Jews, as an outstanding citizen, and as a leader in 
social reform, he left his mark upon the life of Chicago. 
He maintained that the religion of Jesus was in its 
essence Judaism, but that Jesus himself was a myth— 
his teachings are those not of a historical, but of an 
imaginary, person. Judaism is still, even in its most 
liberal forms, far away from the Christian point of 
view; this was frankly confessed by the illustrious 
Rabbi Hirsch himself. 


The Laughing Buddha, by James Livingstone 
Stewart. 347 pp. Revell. $2.00. A missionary story 
that is a “thriller.’”’ Its pages are full of adventures of 
the. most exciting sort. The tale is realistic; West 
China, with its bandits, its unsettled government, its 
peasants, soldiers, officials, Buddhists and Taoists, its 
struggling Christian missions, are presented with the 
sharp distinctness of the best moving pictures, and are 
more entertaining! An exquisite love story runs 
through it all. In the character of Lee-Chee, and his 
sweetheart, Mae Jen, who became his wife, we seem to 
recognize the picture of China’s great Christian general 
and his wife. The author, who is vice-president of 
West China Union University, has a serious purpose 
in his story. He would interpret West China to us, 
and show us her reactions to Christianity. 


Least Known America, by A. Eugene Bartlett 
286 pp., Illus. Revell. $2.50. A familiar, picturesque 
and informing description of such portions of least 
known America, as the hinterland of Arizona and New 
Mexico, where the skies are as blue and the air as 
pleasant as in Egypt, and where homes of ancient 
Americans of ‘fifty centuries ago are found; of New- 
foundland, ‘the Norway of America;’’ isles of the 
Indies; the Lake of pitch; Demarara; and the Albany 
wilderness. He seasons his descriptions of natural 
scenery with legends and stories; and tells of the 
interesting, everyday life of the people of these little 
known, yet attractive, places. 


Between Black and White, by Rev. Henry Hugh 
Proctor, D.D. 189 pp. The Pilgrim Press. An 
absorbing’ autobiography of a great Negro leader, 
From the humble cabin in the backwoods of Tennessee, 
where he was born, Dr. Proctor traces his struggle to 
get an education, his graduation from Yale, his pastor- 
ate of a great Atlanta churh, which he himself built 
up from small beginnings, to his pastorate in New 
York City, his service abroad in the Great War, and 
on to his recognition as one of the outstanding leaders 
of his race. Men like Dr. Proctor are doing much to 
promote racial good will and co-operation betsween 
black and white in America. 


Social Problems of Today, by Grove S. Dow. 3837 
pp. Crowell. $2.00. The author is head of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Denver. 
Written for use as a High School text book, this volume 
deals in a concrete and practical way with such im- 


portant social problems as immigration; urban migra- || 
tion; the Negro; problems of the family, of industry, || 
of child labor and women in industry; poverty; crime; 
defectives; and finally of the hope of progress. 
book is good reading for adults, and puts one quickly |} 
into touch with many vital questions affecting human ||| 
welfare. 


Social Pathology, by Stuart A. Queen and Delbert | 
M. Mann. 690 pp. Crowell. $3.50. Both authors 
teach sociology in the University of Kansas. This 
college text book presents its material from the “‘case’’ 
standpoint—concrete instances of individuals and ||| 
families, needing help and guidance in many and | 
varied ways, and involving problems in social path- 
ology. We agree, therefore, with the claim of the 
editor of the series to which this volume belongs that 


‘Gt is admirably adapted to the project method of || 
The three parts |) 


learning and teaching the subject.” 
into which this volume is divided are: Family Dis- | 


organization and Personal Demoralization, Economic ||| 


Aspects of Social Disorganization and Personal 
Demoralization, and Health Aspects of Social Dis- 
organization and Personal Demoralization. 


American Writers and Compilers of Sacred | 
Music, by Frank J. Metcalf. Illus. 373 pp. Abing- || 
don. This volume embodies more than ten years’ | 
study and research on its theme, in various libraries, |} 
including the author’s own private collection. The | 
material is mainly biographical. 
its subject, this book will be found attractive and 
authoritative. 


The Poetry of the Bible, edited by Lincoln Mac- || 


Veigh. 180 pp. Dial Press. $1.50. Selections of the 
most beautiful and famous passages of Biblical poetry, 
from the Riddle of Lameck to the Nunc Dimittis of 
Simon. 


Economic Liberalism, by Jacob H. Hollander, 
Professor of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins Uni- | 
versity. 197 pp. Abingdon, $1.50. According to the | 
author, “economic liberalism involves an.extension of 
the principle of democracy from political to economic 
and social affairs,’ while “economic conservatism 
maintams that the public welfare will be best and most 
surely eniarged by the protection and encouragement 
of productive capital and the assurance and enlarge- 
ment of industrial profits.” He then applies the 
principles of the former definition to four outstanding 
issues before the people of the United States, (1) The 
Price Level, (2) Taxation, (8) Trade Unionism, (4) 
Social Reform. His closing chapter is on economic 
liberalism and the American spirit. Prof. Hollander | 
makes out a good ease for his point of view. It accords 
with the views of advanced thinkers, as to the exten- 
sion of demoeracy to economic questions. 


Charles M. Sheldon, His Life Story, An Autobi- 
ography by the author of “In His Steps.” 509 pp. 
Doran. $2.50. ‘In His Steps’ was one of the world’s 
phenomenal ‘“‘best sellers,’’ over twenty-two million 
copies having been sold. The book appeared in twenty 
different languages altogether. This autobiography 
discloses the fact, which will be new to many, that Dr. 
Sheldon profited very little financially by the success 
of his famous book. A rich, attractive personality is 
disclosed in this volume. It is a typical American story 
of achievement, by a son of the plain people. It is 
inspiring, showing the development of Dr. Sheldon’s 
career from its early days in pioneer Dakota, through 


all its subsequent stages as student, pastor, author 
and traveler. 
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I. CALLING AND CONDUCT 

“I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called.”’ Eph. 4:1. 

When Paul spake of himself as a prisoner of 
the Lord he means that he is in confinement for 
the cause of the Lord. He did not feel particu- 
larly that he was the prisoner of Nero, but only 
a prisoner under Nero for some good purpose 
of the Lord. From his prison in Rome he sent 
a loving message to the Ephesian Christians. 
It was a charge that they should walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith they were called. The 
word walk is often used in the Bible to denote 
life and conduct. The word vocation means a 
call or an invitation. Hence it means that divine 
invitation or calling by which Christians are 
introduced into the privileges of the gospel. The 
exhortation as it comes on to us is definitely 
one that Christians should walk as becomes their 
Christian profession. 

I. The nature of our calling. It is a calling of 
God. This is true because it is God himself who 
calls us out of darkness into light. This calling 
or vocation is through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit and consists in influencing the mind to turn 
to God and enter into his Kingdom. 

It is a high calling. Phil. 3:14. That is, it is an 
honorable calling, one which places honor upon us. 
It is a calling to serve a high and honorable 
Master. 

It is a holy calling. 2 Tim. 1:9. This is true, 
for one thing, because the nature and purpose of 
it is holiness—holiness in its highest possible 
measure on earth and perfect holiness in heaven 
at last. 

It is a profitable calling. One of the things we 
ought to get fixed firmly in mind is that it pays 
to be a Christian. It is not true that Satan 
treats his followers better than Christ does his. 
Satan is not the author of our good things and 
Christ of our evil things. The best things for 
this life and for the life that is to come are given 
his followers by Christ. ‘‘Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’’ We have 
a rich Master, one who pays his servants well. 

We are called to the knowledge of God, 2 Peter 
1:2, to the faith of Christ, 1 Cor. 1:9, Gal. 2:6, to 
holiness of life, 1 Thess. 4:8, Rom 7:1, to peace 
with God, peace with our own consciences, peace 
with one another, and crowning all, eternal life, 
1 Peter 3:9, 1 Thess. 2:12. 

II. The obligations of our calling. “That ye 
walk worthily.” Practically, Paul’s exhortation 
is this, that considering what God had done for 
them, to what a high estate and condition he 
had called them, he would that they should prove 
themselves good Christians and live up to their 
profession—that they should walk worthily, 
suitably, consistently with those happy circum- 
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stances unto which the grace of God had brought} 
them since they had been converted from heathen-}| 
ism to Christianity. The exhortation takes i 

the whole circle of Christian duties. If we exho Ht 
a man of noble birth or of distinguished rank in} 
life not to do anything unworthy of himself, di | 
graceful to his family, or unbecoming his high} 
station, we appeal to one of the strongest possible) | 
motives. Paul says it is our vocation to bea 
Christians, therefore we should live like Christians.. | 


III. How, then, are these obligations we arey 
under in the Christian calling to be satisfied? | 
First, by humility and gentleness. The apostle 
goes on to tell us some of the ways of walkingy 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called.J 
We are to walk “‘with all lowliness and meekness, |} 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another inj} 
love; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit: 
in the bond of peace.” 

The obligations of our Christian calling are to)} 
be satisfied also by a walk that subordinates our? 
own pleasure and advantage to the welfare of/} 
others. This means, for one thing, a walk that || 
does not give the lie to our profession, a wise and |} 
winsome walk that pays attention to what our?) 
influence will be over others, or how our conduct |} 
comports with our calling. There are many people }} 
who read Christians who never read the Bible. } 
“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord.” Well|} 
has it been said that the professed Christian is the |] 
world’s Bible—the only Bible the majority of out-}} 
siders ever look at. They form their impressions | 
of Christianity, not as it is revealed in the Scrip- |} 
tures, but as it is revealed in us. On the other|| 
hand a consistent Christian life is a power any-|}} 
where and everywhere. The religion which keeps 
the speech pure and honest, the temper sweet and || 
kindly, the actions considerate and unselfish— 
such a walk and conversation is a constant telling 
of the gospel story, of the real good news to men. 
“But,” as Mr. Moody once said, ‘fa man may 
preach with the eloquence of an angel, and if he 
does not live what he preaches and act out in his | 
home and his business what he professes, his testi- | 
mony goes for naught, and people will say it is | 
all hypocrisy, after all; it is all a sham.” 

The sin of not having our conduct consistent 
with our calling, usually comes through some in- 
dulgence which shows a low state of religion in 
the heart. | 


Il. THE DUTY OF SELF-CONTROL 
“He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” Prov. 14‘32. | 
The successful life is the controlled life. The | 
mere possession of power is not enough; the ques- 
tion of its proper use must be considered. The 
steam in the locomotive boiler is a menace, not a 
help, unless it has the adjustments of throttle- 
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valve, reversing-lever and air-brake, enabling the 
engineer to regulate the in-take and out-rush of 
the steam and the speed and stoppage of the 
train. The only useful machinery is controlled 
machinery. The only useful life is a controlled 


life. Therefore, the duty of self-control. 
I. Self-control is essential to our highest 
development. Lack of self-control marks the in- 


complete man. He cannot be mature when he has 
faculties that are unknown to him or powers that 
are beyond his direction. Yet many of us are 
content to know as little of ourselves as possible, 
and hide behind our frailties as a legitimate excuse 
for our failure to be the best we are capable of 
being. Man is not made to be the slave of things. 
Neither is he meant to be the slave of circum- 
stances. He who is unduly influenced by environ- 
ment or whose actions are determined by circum- 
stances, irrespective of what God would have him 
do, lacks the qualities which go to mark the 
true man. 

II. Self-control is essential to our highest effec- 
tiveness in the world. He who does not control 
himself, need not expect to control others in any 
creditable way, neither can he take full advantage 
of circumstances nor events. He does not “have 
himself in hand,” so he cannot use himself when 
the time of stress comes. A locomotive may be 
fitted with a strong and capacious boiler, well 
supplied with water, and may have steam up at 
a high pressure. But all this power will be use- 
less, may be positively destructive, unless it is 
under the control of the engineer. An uncontrolled 
man is an engine wild on the track, with no hand 
on brake or throttle. He is effective only in the 
way of destruction. 

III. Self-control is essential to happiness. 
There was a time when the writer of the proverb 
we are studying did exactly as he pleased and 
denied himself nothing. But on it all he wrote, 
“vanity of vanities’ and ‘“‘vexation of spirit.” 

“We are apt to think that the only way to 
happiness is in doing as we please and getting 
everything we want. But the Word of God and 
mature experience unite in teaching precisely the 
opposite as the case ... The road to happiness 
does not lie that way. On the other hand, there 
are myriads of men and women whose living and 
dying testimony is that in the life of humble self- 
restraint and cross-bearing they found that peace 
which passeth understanding, and the joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 

The lack of self-control is the inharmonious, 
discordant element of society. The jangles and 
strifes that enter our social circles are due to the 
unguarded tongues, the unbridled passion, the 
unrestrained ambition. Self-control is ever a 
source of happiness, lack of it a source of un- 
happiness. 

IV. The highest form of self-control that has 
been revealed is that control which is manifested 
in the life wholly given to God, wholly. controlled 
in its desires and actions by the Spirit of God. 
We cannot give an uncontrolled life wholly to 
God. If he possesses us and fills our hearts with 
his own love, self-control necessarily becomes God- 
control. 


V. Self-control is a power which is susceptibi| 
to cultivation. If self-restraint be exercised da; Wy 
by day in the repression of ungodly anger or unholy} 
appetite, in the cultivation of cool, calm resource i} 
fulness under petty trials, and in the thoughteulll 
judicious direction of the motive powers of life}¥ 
a settled habit of control, a permanent tendency 
to sobriety and poise will be induced, capable of} 
enduring the heavier strains of great crises. 

Self-control is a duty. Let us practice it. 


Ill. LIFE BUILDING 
Matt. 7:24-27 
Every house must have a foundation. Founda 
tions, however, are of different kinds. Two kinds} 
were mentioned in this parable of Christ’s 
foundation of rock, and foundation of sandJ} 
He who hears and does the word of Christ founds; 


coming when the foundations of our houses and 
the houses themselves will be tested. The rains} 


beat upon these houses of ours. Will our life 
building stand? 

This is a very practical parable and has for us} 
practical teachings regarding foundations, test-} 
ings, and results of testings. 


I. First, foundations. As we have intimated¥ 
the only foundation for secure life-building is the 
hearing and heeding of Christ’s teachings. 
foundation can no man lay than that which is¥ 
laid—Jesus Christ.” We must begin with him. 
He is the foundation of Christian character. 

Sad to relate, men try to build on other founda 4 
tions. Some attempt to build their lives on goodi} 
intentions, some on the lives of noble parents, some} 
on moral deeds, some on will power, some on) 
prudence, some on shrewd wits. “But,” as some} 
one has said, ‘‘good intentions, though they pave> 
the road to hell, make tricky foundation stones. 
And the epitaphs of noble parents though in- 
scribed on the stoutest granite ever built into a) 
mausoleum are poor materials for life foundations. 
And morality is a bubble, and worldly prudence) 
is putty, and brains are but a slippery substitute 
for syenite, and even an iron will flows like 
liquid beneath the weight of an immoral life.” 

Christ is the only foundation for life for three 
reasons: 


1. He alone can save us from the sins that un-} 
dermine us. 2. He alone can protect us from the 
storms that beat upon us. 3. He alone can bring) 
us to the city which hath foundations, eternal in| 
the heavens. 


II. The testing. ‘The rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house.’”’ ‘God shall try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is.” This in each case, in the 
parable, was the same. God subjects the true and | 
the false professor to the same tests—the same 
temptations, afflictions, persecutions, death, judg- 
ment. The one comes out of the trial purified 
and strengthened, the other cannot “abide the 
evil days” and ‘‘draws back into perdition,” or is’ 
swept away to destruction. ‘‘When affliction or 
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persecution ariseth for the Word’s sake, imme- 
diately they are offended.” 

1. When should one choose a foundation for 
life? 

2. What are some false foundations and why 
are they unsafe? 

8. What are some of the tests that will try the 
foundations of one’s life? 

It is too late to get a good foundation when they 
sky is already black with the coming storm. 
Cyclones and earthquakes and floods do not give 
long notice. Build now for the testing time that is 
coming. 

III. The results. In the “wise man’s” case, 
security. “It fell not, for it was founded upon a 
rock.” “They that trust in the Lord, shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but 
abideth forever.’ In the case of the “foolish 
man,” utter ruin. “It fell, and great was the 
fall of it.” “The way of the ungodly shall perish.” 

When the Eddystone lighthouse was to be 
rebuilt, Whitstanley, the noted engineer, con- 
tracted to rear a structure which should with- 
stand the assaults of time and tempest. So confi- 
dent was he in the showy structure of his own skill, 
that he offered to lodge in it with the keeper, 
through the autumnal gales. 
word. But the first tremendous tempest which 
caught the flimsy lighthouse in the hollow of its 
hand, hurled both building and builder into the 
foaming sea. We fear that too many souls are 
rearing their hopes for eternity upon the sands of 
error; when the testing floods come and the winds 
beat upon their house, it will fall, and sad will be 
the fall thereof. But no storm ever yet drowned 
a true believer, or washed out the foundations of 
his life. 


IV. THE BRAND OF CHRIST 

“From henceforth let no man trouble me; for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Gal. 6:17. 

Not a few people in Christian lands, and the 
hostile opposers of all missionary efforts among the 
unconverted natives in China, have for years 
been ringing the changes on the charge that all 
the converts to Christianity among the Chinese 
are “rice Christians.’”’ They have claimed that 
there are no true converts, but that those who 
profess conversion, attach themselves to the mis- 
sionaries and unite with the Christian churches, 
do it for the loaves and fishes, for the financial 
profit they get through employment by the mis- 
sionaries as preachers, teachers and servants. 
But the way thousands of them stood up for Christ 
and suffered martyrdom in the Chinese Boxer 
insurrection of 1900 should silence forever the 
false criticism. Those Chinese Christians might 
well say, with Paul: ‘“‘From henceforth let no one 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Christians are not often subjected *to such 
stripes and scourgings as Paul endured. But we 
should have some marks of our attachment to the 
Lord Jesus. 

I. Those marks upon Paul were the marks of 
ownership by Christ. Such should we _ bear. 


He was true to his 


The figure Paul uses is “stigmata,” “slave 
brands.” It was the custom in those days ti] 
prick or brand upon the body of a slave some’ disi) 
tinctive letter or other mark of ownership, bjj 
which he might be deterred from attempting flight} 
or quickly traced or reclaimed in the event of hij 
escape. More especially was the brand used i 
the case of theft or crime. To “bear in his body thijj 


is a convict. But St. Paul was not ashamed “| 
apply to himself such a figure. He said, “I am thi 
slave, the bond-slave, of Christ, and I am noy 


being a Christian, a Christ’s man.” 


II. These marks upon Paul were also the marky 
of a willing consecration. Such marks should we 
bear. This cry of the Apostle was the cry of ab: 
solute self-devotion, the magnificent outburst of ¢ 
heart filled to the overflow with the spirit of imi 
passioned consecration. He has now given him; 
self up to his Master without reserve. But this 
yielding of himself is not brought about by force, 
but through affection. It is the result of that 
master passion, love. The love of Christ con: 
strained him, and he got his ‘marks’ through 
love’s devotion. | 


faithful servitude. Such marks should we have. 
slave once carried a secret message written inj 
punctures on the skin of his head, which had been} 
shaved bare to receive the writing. When the 
hair was grown again he went unsuspected. The} 
person to whom the message was sent, having4 
shaved the letter-carrier’s head, read the message. | 
St. Paul carried in his body the marks of thej 
Master whom he served. The welts made by the} 
Roman lictor’s rods, with which he was thrice} 
beaten, the red lines of those almost two hundred | 
stripes which had been laid on him by the Jews, 
and the scars left by the stones which had bruised’ 
and beaten him down, so that he was left for dead, 
these “‘marks of the Lord Jesus” he carried with! 
him, the proofs as to whose he was and whom! 
he served. Let us not fail to win them, or shrink) 
from wearing some marks of faithful servitude 
for Christ. 


IV. The marks upon Paul were the marks of | 
honorable scars gained in the conflict. Such. 
marks should we bear. As Pericles said: “It is 
not gold, precious stones, statues, that adorn a 
soldier, but a torn buckler, a cracked helmet, a- 
scarred face.” The marks gotten in conflict for 
Christ are honorable marks. As it is a glory to a 
soldier to have received many wounds and to have. 
many scars gotten in the defense of his country, 
so it is a glory for the Christian soldier to have the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in his body, as of weariness 
and wounds and scourges and imprisonments for 
the truth. 


Let us remember that entire consecration is the 
best, to ask Christ to put his brand on us anew, and 
that there is great reward for bearing the marks of 
the Lord Jesus. 
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NEWS 


New Bibles for Russia 
The American Bible Society has made a very 
pleasant Christmas gift to the Russian people. 
The last four or five years it has been extremely 


difficult, if not impossible, to get Bibles into - 


Russia. The Russian government has admitted 
a few shipments, but has stopped all others, 
whether sent by way of the Black Sea, the Cau- 
casus, China, or the Pacific ports. Now the Soviet 
government has granted permission to print con- 
siderable editions at the government printing 
offices in Moscow and Leningrad. The changes 
in spelling required by the government’s reforms 
in orthography would make the old plates value- 
less even if they were available, which they are 
not. So the American Bible Society will supply 
the ten or fifteen thousand dollars necessary to 
make the new plates. 
* * * 


The American people took out $15,400,000,000 
worth of new life insurance during 1925. So even 
though we spent a good deal of money on auto- 
mobiles in the twelvemonth we managed to save 
something too—Christian Work. 

* * * 


Through the Hymnbook 
Here is a new one! We have had ‘‘continuous 
reading” of the Bible through in several sections 
of the country, but a Methodist church in Cali- 
fornia tried this stunt: 


All the hymns in the Methodist Hymnal were 
read, recited or sung during an eleven-hour service 
beginning at noon and ending at eleven o’clock at 
night. A total of 748 hymns were used in the 
service! 

The Christian Advocate (Methodist) comments 
thus: 


“The report sounds more like a seven-day bicycle 
race than a church service. It must have resolved 
itself into an endurance test on the part of the 
hundred participants. Surely many must have 
felt like calling out for two hymns in particular, 
“How tedious and tasteless the hours,” or that 
other old favorite, 


“T would not live always 
I ask not to stay—”’ 


Such a stunt with the hymnal seems a good deal 
like trying to gulp a year’s meal at one sitting. 
There would be danger of acute emotional indi- 
gestion. 


“This feast of song in California, however, does 
establish one fact that should be broadcast to the 
widest possible degree. That is, the fact that the 
Methodist Hymnal contains 748 hymns. We 
would like to get this elementary fact deep into 
the minds of large numbers of congregations which 
use only about thirty hymns from one year’s end 
to the other.” 
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Hymnal at midnight that night than ever befor oH 


. PERSONAL 
Mrs. Sunday Gives Lodge to Committee 


Mrs. W. A. Sunday has presented Kosciusk 


Christian education. This gift will be administered} 
by synod’s committee on Christian education: 
Its value is $30,000 according to a conservative 
estimate.—The Continent. 

* * x 


A British Visitor 

Last summer the Rev. S. W. Hughes, London, 
visited America in the international exchange off 
ministers. He preached in one of the New York} 
City churches and spoke at some of the summer} 
Chautauquas. He touched the religious world o j 
America much more widely at the Lakeside Bible¥ 
Conference than in the New York church. At 
Lakeside his audience contained many ministers} 
and active lay workers of the ‘‘Middle West.” of} 
many denominations, and he won their hearts. The} 
British Weekly says: | 


Dr. J. Campbell Lee, secretary of the Council] 
for Interchange of Ministers between America and| 
Great Britain, at a gathering at Westbourne 
referred in most eulogistic terms to the service 
rendered by the Rev. 8. W. Hughes in his fraternal 
visit to America last summer. Dr. Lee humorously 
suggested that when the British visitor landed in 
New York he must somehow have discovered 
some seven-leagued boots, for the distance he 
covered was simply prodigious! Certainly Mr. 
Hughes fulfilled his task to the entire satisfction 
of everyone, save himself! 

Mr. Hughes then spoke for seventy minutes on 
“America and Britain in World Service,” holding 
the audience to the close with an appeal for co- | 
operation between the two peoples on the h ghest 
and farthermost plane in the wide realm of world 
service. There was no mere “flag-wagging,” but 
rather the expression of the strong conviction that 
in the providence of God America and Britain | 
were meant to unite in this “world service; 
indeed, the deliberate affirmation was made that. 
“America and Britain have no future worth speak- 
ing about save in world service.” The greatness 
of the two peoples was attributed to Protestantism. 
“Our Protestant religion explains our position and 
our progress.”” Prohibition was described as ‘“‘the 
most stupendous moral and social experiment of 
our age,’’ and, as always, Mr. Hughes “let himself 
go” when he came to deal with the position of 
“the drink” in our own land. 
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GENERAL 
What Washington Thought of Profanity 

Mr. Rupert Hughes has been attempting to 
turn up unpleasant history concerning the moral 
character of George Washington. In his state- 
ments, which have been given wide publicity, he 
asserts that Washington was addicted to the habit 
of profanity. In a general order issued by General 
George Washington in New York, July, 1776, he 
severely condemned this habit. These are his 
words: ‘‘The general is sorry to be informed that 
the foolish and wicked habit of profane cursing 
and swearing, a vice heretofore little known in an 
American army, is growing into fashion. He hopes 
the officers will by example, as well as by influence, 
endeavor to check it, and that both they and the 
men will reflect that we can have little hope of the 
blessing of Heaven on our arms if we insult it by 


_ our impiety and folly. Added to this, it is a vice 


so mean and low, without any temptation, that 
every man of sense and character despises it.” 
In the life of George Washington an honest ob- 
server will find small support for the practice of 
despicable vices. Even if a great character failed 
to observe in some points the requirements of the 
highest standards, yet his failure gives no justifica- 
tion for the practice of his vices.— United Pres- 
byterian. 
* * * 

The late Prsident Burton, of University of 
Michigan, is the authority for the following story: 
“Down in Texas at an experimental station, they 
found three little brown pigs, which from the 
standpoint of interest in animal husbandry, 
represented an equal amount of pig potentiality. 
so they decided to make an experiment upon these 
pigs. They named them Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
They took Tom and put him in a pen and gave him 
a scientifically balanced diet—just the right 
amount of carbohydrates, proteins, and all the 
rest. They fed Tom six months on this diet, ad 


_ libitum. Little Tom was weighed at the end of the 


first six months; his gain was 94 pounds. He was 
not worth as much in the open market as the food 
he had eaten. They also took his little brother 
Dick and put him in the same kind of a pen, gave 
him the same kind of a scientifically balanced diet, 
feeding him with the same process, plus some 
alfalfa. They permitted him to eat all of this he 
wanted to. At the end of the same six months 
Dick had gained 200 pounds, and was worth a 
great deal more in the open market than the food 
he had eaten. They then took Harry, put him in 
the same kind of a pen, plus the alfalfa, and then 
opened the gate through which Harry was per- 
mitted to enter a pasture to roam and to root as 
he saw fit. At the end of the same six months 
Harry had gained 312 pounds. Query: Is educa- 
tion something that you hand down or dig up?” 
—Christian Evangelist. 
* * * 
PROHIBITION AND “WET” ACTIVITY 
In Congress 

A number of bills have been introduced in the 
present Congress to amend the Volstead act. The 
main bills designed to strengthen the act are the 
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Cramton bill, to provide for a bureau of prohibijl 
tion enforcement in the treasury department, andj 
the Stalker bill, making both fine and imprison;} 
ment the penalty for most violations of the act) 
The Cramton bill is much the same as one which} 
passed the house during the last Congress. Ac+| 
cording to this bill a bureau of prohibition with a} 
Commissioner of Prohibition at its head would bey 
created to take charge of the enforcement of the 
prohibition law—except those duties which belongy| 
to the department of justice. All employes would} 
have to be appointed according to civil serviceq 
rules. Two other bills place employes in charge off 
prohibition enforcement under civil service. 


The 
first would apply to all the personnel of the} 
treasury department authorized by the Volstead 
act, the second to executive officers havingy 
immediate direction of prohibition enforcement, 
persons having authority to issue permits, agents; 
and inspectors in the field service. Another bill] 
would provide that first offenses against the) 
prohibition laws be tried before United States} 
commissioners, when the judges of the district | 
courts so direct. A large number of bills offered 
would weaken the prohibition act, or do away} 
with it altogether. Congressman Hill’s proposal, , 
probably the most drastic, proposes an amend-} 
ment to the Constitution repealing the eighteenth | 
amendment. The Edwards bill would repeal the|| 
national prohibition act, Senator Bruce’s measure }} 
provides for a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power to regulate (but not to prohibit 
or ‘‘unreasonably restrict’’) manufacture, sale, etc., 
of intoxicating liquors, and also power to “‘exclu- 
sively conduct, manage and control the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution of such liquors.’”’ State | 
legislatures would have power to prohibit the) 
manufacture, sale or distribution of intoxicating 
liquors in any county or town where a majority of 
the voters approve it. Another bill introduced | 
by Congressman Hill provides that each : 
| 
| 
| 
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determine for itself what should be regarded as 
intoxicating liquors and would enforce its own 
laws within its own limits. Other bills provide 
for 2.75 per cent liquors; for the manufacture, sale 
and transportation of 4 per cent beer under federal 
supervision; for 4 per cent beer or 10 per cent wine 
in states which authorize the manufacture and 
sale of such liquors; for prescription of liquor as | 
medicine by physicians holding permits, with no 
limit as to amount.—The Continent. 


* * * 


Though according to The New York Times and 
The Chicago Tribune, avowedly wet newspapers, 
the two cities were gratifyingly wet on New Year’s 
eve, the unbiased Associated Press reported that | 
the celebration was probably the driest in many 
years. 

Why They Are Empty 

The “Corner Saloon’? has been replaced in — 
New York by better business, despite the predic- _ 
tions of the prophets of dampness and gloom. 
But the real estate agents in Manhattan still have 
a grievance. The tenements are empty—thou- 
sands of them, more than at any time in years! 
Why do these ugly apartments go unrented? A 
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student of local renting conditions has given an 
answer that the Moderation League and other 
pro-saloon organizations supported by business 
men should consider. He says that the families 
that used to huddle in dark, dirty tenements are 
now living in the open spaces in the other boroughs 
or suburbs in new one and two-family houses, 
many of which they own! No less than 150,000 
such dwellings have been erected within the past 
few years and few of them stand empty. His 
explanation—and he is talking real estate, and 
not temperance—is ‘‘Prosperity and Prohibition!” 
Prosperity filled the workers’ purse and there was 
no saloonkeeper standing by to rob him on his 
way home. He got more and saved more. His 
family profited as well as he by his toil. The only 
loser was the rumseller, and even he is better off 
doing nothing than he would have been getting 
rich off his neighbor’s weakness, as many of them 
will gladly confess.—Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


Wayne B. Wheeler spoke at Plymouth church, 
Fort Wayne, January 10 to a mass meeting. The 
large auditorium and baleony were filled. The 
address was to have been broadcasted, but the 
wets went to the broadcasting stations and intimi- 
dated them, making it impossible to use either of 
the Fort Wayne stations. 


* * * 


Official lazity in law enforcement is an irresistible 
lure to law violation.— The Continent. 


SHREWD COMMENT 


Of all the things which man can make or do 
here below, by far the most momentous, wonder- 
ful, and worthy are the things we call books.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

The girls who are to be the mothers of tomorrow, 
will get their ideal of motherhood from their 
mothers of today. 

It is impossible to double our diligence until we 
divide our lethargy. 

The market basket is the greatest foe to the 
bank account. 

A man’s popularity is genuine when it is due 
to the fact that he isn’t aware of it.—The Tale End. 

A pessimist is an individual who blows out the 
light to see how dark it is. 

Things begun in prayer, end in power. 

All the time any one has is just so much as he 
uses. 

The state that tolerates disrespect of any law 
breeds defiance of all law. 

Opportunity never knocks at the door of a 
knocker.—Cleveland Press. 

When you trip up, fall forward and get up 
farther along. 

To be ignorant of what happened before you 
were born is to be forever a child.—Cicero. 

Life is not a goblet to be drained. It isa measure 
to be filled. 

All people make mistakes, that is why erasers 
were put on lead pencils. 

Habit is either a friend or an enemy. 

If you see good in everybody nearly everybody 
will see good in you. 


Jesus was God’s character lived out in the} 
midst of human affairs. 
Every man should keep a fair-sized cemetery i 
which to bury te faults of his friends.—H. W,|| 
Beecher. 

Get all you can; save all you can; and give 7 


} 

you can.—John Wesley. 

small parcel iI 
| 


A man wrapped up in himself makes but 
Probably the most futile thing in the world to 
say is this: But don’t tell anybody.—Ohio States) 
Journal. ; 
Only a cry from the depths can win the soul a 
response from the heights. 
We spend more for chewing gum than for 
books. ‘It is much easier to exercise the chin than’ 
the mind.—Eastern Methodist. | 
It is more difficult, and calls for higher energiesy 
of soul, to live a martyr than to die one.— Horace} 
Mann. 
Just what would be the result if we now had| 
both the indiscriminate saloon and the multi- 
tudinous automobile? | 
The money which we want may be more in-4 
jurious than that which we have. i 
The rich man is not the one who has accumu- 
lated millions, but the one who has controlled his¥ 
wants. | 
The way to do a great deal for Christ is to}} 
keep on doing a little. 
The man who possesses a guilty conscience} 
fights to disadvantage. 
We do not always know the dangers that we} 
are guided past. ) 


NO AGE LIMIT 
The only profession that seems to have an age- 

limit is the Christian ministry. It is a question 
whether this factor does not at times enter into 
the refusal of certain capable young men to enter 
upon this sacred calling. The prospect is not very ' 
alluring for a young man to know that by the 
time he is 50, or at most 60 years of age, he stands | 
little chance of receiving a call from a vacant 
charge. It is not the man, but his age that usually 
determines his fate. “‘We must have a young man 
to attract the young people,” just as though old 
age was repulsive to the rising generation. In 
Japan and China, the older the missionary, the 
greater reverence for the man. In Christian} 
America, the younger the preacher, the greater 
his attraction. But is it a fact that age destroys | 
a man’s usefulness in the pulpit or in pastoral | 
work? No! The facts prove the contrary. Some 
of the most eminent preachers and the most) 
efficient pastors in the Church have long ago bade | 
adieu to the dead-line in the ministry. They are 
still virile and progressive and bear fruit in their 
season. The truth of the matter is, in the Chris- 
tian ministry as in every other calling in life, 
some men are stationary at 40, while others are 
growing at 70. Age is no barrier to the success of 
aman. It is the mental, moral and spiritual equip-_ 
ment, not the number of years, that should enter | 
into the choice of a pastor. A vacant congrega- 
tion can make no more serious blunder in the 
seleetion of a pastor than to base his fitness merely 
on the question of, “How old is he?” 
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Church Advertising 


Heretofore, the Expositor has largely reserved 
the pages of its ‘Helps for Church Advertising 
Department,” for the display of various cuts 
carried in stock, at greatly reduced prices, for the 
use of Hxpositor readers in the preparation of their 
Bulletins, Calendars, Circulars, Newspaper No- 
tices, and the like. The response that has been 
received in the Hxpositor cut department leaves 
no room for doubt that the cut service is wholly 
acceptable to the readers. For that reason it will 
be continued. When you need cuts for your 
church use, ask for one of our Cut Circulars. It 
will save you money. However, there is a wider, 
more important field of church advertising than 
that contemplating the use of Expositor cuts. 
Day by day the field of proper modern Church 
Advertising advances. Nor can it do otherwise, 
so long as the present results of church advertis- 
ing prevail. Indeed, even though in its infancy, 
church advertising has taken such tremendous 
strides in the immediate past, that that phase of 
the science of advertising has been accepted as 
one of the regular departments of The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. On both sides 


of the globe specialists in advertising, while retain- 
ing that becoming dignity which is so essential to 
the Church’s well-being, are giving serious thought 
and sober action to this comparatively new field of 
advertising. With “Truth in Advertising” as the 
official slogan of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, there is no sane reason why the 
great truth of the church should not be advertised 
and included in the program of this international 
advertising organization. 

The Expositor stands ready to sponsor any 
legitimate activity whereby the great cause for 
which it exists may be benefited. The pages 
therefore, which have been hitherto used for 
publicity for our cut department, will be used in 
the furtherance of this great church advertising 
movement and will contain articles bearing direct- 
ly upon this subject, which have been prepared 
by men outstanding in this particular field. The 
Expositor will be glad to hear from its readers 
pertaining to any side of the question of Church 
Advertising and will gladly co-operate in any 
way with those seeking information or suggestions 
in the field. 


Suggestions for. Press Asihemenbalives 
E. C. BEEBE 
Sermon Reporting 


Most sermons have a central theme with three 
or four subordinate thoughts grouped around it. 
Your story should outline these. 

Take notes, do not trust to memory, a word, a 
line will often recall the thought expressed. 

Watch for striking positive sentences that will 
arrest the attention of the reader. Write these 
out in full to avoid misquoting. Put yourself in 
the place of the unchurched folks and write to 
reach them. Bring out the items of human inter- 
est. Let the pre eee of Christ dominate. 
Appeal to the heart. 

You will not use all of your notes, usually only 
a small portion, but it is well to take the skeleton 
of all sermons. Often the real message comes at 
the close. 

Be brief. Put the strongest or most attractive 
part of your story first. Refer to Church and 
Clergyman in the middle of your article. Avoid 
the sensational or controversial. 

_ Refer to sermons occasionally as “discussions,” 
as Mr. Blank ‘“‘took up the thought,” etc. 
-If the congregation was large say so, if not, 


. ignore the subject. 


Occasionally emphasize the music—singers or 
organist—when notice is deserved. Touch on the 
high character of selections or wide range of com- 
posers, the heartiness of congregational singing, etc. 

Note the restfulness of the service, the happy 
crowd of worshippers, etc. 

Church News 

Do not mix church news, either business, social, 
or religious, with your sermon write up, that is 
the message of your pastor to the community, it 
must stand alone. 


The advance notice for the coming Sunday 
should also be by itself and not mixed up with the 
social or money raising events. 

Feature your Sunday School, attendance, need 
for teachers, giving news items of interest, per- 
sonals, contests, promotions, teachers’ meetings, 
social gatherings of classes, etc. 

Keep your pastor in the public eye. If he 
exchanges pulpits, tell about it, if he reads a paper 
for the Ladies’ Literary Society, have it written 
up, if he tells a new good story in his sermon, give 
it to the papers as a “‘local item.” 

See that everything about your church and the 
activities of its various organizations goes into 
print, it is all news. Extend a cordial welcome to 
the public. Remember that what the churches 
are doing are the most important happenings of 
the week. The other events are transitory, the 
churches are at work on the things eternal. 

Your job is to help change the religious habits 
of the community—lIt Can Be Done. 

Call from the pulpit for a volunteer—if that 
does not succeed draft someone. 

1st choice—Newspaper man or woman—mem- 
ber of church. 

2nd choice—Advertising man. 

8rd choice—Club woman or school teacher. 

4th choice—Any church man or woman who 
can write. 

It may be well to have one person report the 
sermons and write up the advance notices, and 
another, perhaps younger, to take care of the news 
items. 

If several churches in same town adopt the plan 
it becomes more effective. 
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: The Pastoral Call 


REV. ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 


The question of pastoral calling has been dis- 
cussed from almost every angle. Most pastors 
recognize its superior value but it takes a great 
deal of time. How to do it best in the shortest 
space of time is the question. 

Dr. Phillip E. Osgood, of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, has worked out a plan 
that is most effective, especially when the mem- 
bership is scattered over the city. Men, for the 
most part, are employed down town during the 
daytime and unless some evening plan of visita- 
tion is devised they are seldom seen in their 
homes. 

Dr. Osgood and his assistant give three even- 
ings every week to “group calling.’’ Certain in- 
dividuals are selected as “‘leaders.”” The member- 
ship is divided among them, about thirty-five 
members being assigned to each. 

Twelve groups are assembled each week. Each 
leader selects a home from among those of his 
group. Each member of the group is invited by 
the host to come on a certain evening with the 
assurance that “Dr. Osgood is going to spend 
part of the evening with us.’”’ Some time during 
the evening the rector makes his appearance, 
spends a while in visiting, has prayer, conducts 
devotions and goes on, making at least two and 
sometimes four of these meetings during an even- 
ing. In certain seasons of the year as many 
as thirty-two of these groups are seen in one 
week, touching almost the entire membership. 

While this plan does not provide a substitute 
for the pastoral visit in the home, it does provide 


the next best thing for a large. congregation. | 


Personal visits in homes needing special atten- 
tion follow these group meetings. Many con- 
ferences at the church study are also arranged. 
By the use of an automobile, with careful routing 
and scheduling of the meetings, the rector has 
been able to attend as many as five such gather- 


ings in one evening, though generally he does not / 


plan on more than three. 


This same clergyman has worked out a series / | 
of leaflets which have saved him much time in || 


connection with weddings, christenings, etc. 


A small folder, giving the etiquette of such oc- | 
casions, hints of various kinds and answers to | 
all the typical questions, has been prepared and | 


is furnished to each applicant. This saves re- 


hearsals in a great many cases and saves the | 
minister a great many calls which have no real 
value aside from furnishing information or an- 


swering questions. 


The sick of a congregation have a right to the | 
Many sick folk, | 
however, are helped just as much by knowing that | 
the minister has not forgotten them as by having | 
him actually present in the sick room. Something | 


first attention of a minister. 


of the purpose can be served by the following 
plan. 


A small box is arranged beside the phone. 


calls on these folk by phone. When they have 
(Concluded on page 786) 


Church Advertising 1900 Years Ago 


HERBERT H. SMITH 
Publicity Director, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 


Some day s student in a school of Religious 
Education, or in a department of a great univer- 
sity interested in moving men’s minds by the 
printed word will write a thesis on the Bible as a 
Text in Advertising. 


When a preacher or a merchant buys space in a 
newspaper to tell the public what he has for them, 
he is virtually approaching this unknown Average 
Man, and is endeavoring to direct his thought, 
and hence his actions, along the line the advertiser 
wishes. The merchant may angle for a request 
for a booklet about iceless refrigerators. The 
booklet will be depended upon to drive the man 
to the nearest store where such machines are 
displayed. Eventually the money of the reader 
will find its way to the till of the advertiser. 


The preacher is not nearly so much interested 
in getting the money of the reader as he is his 
interest. The preacher desires the man to accept 
the principles of Christ, and from the advertising 
in 90 per cent of the cities of America, the preacher 
believes this can best be done by inviting the 
reader to come to hear a sermon. 


Many students of advertising principles as | 


applied to religion, are expressing their belief that 


the problem of the church and of merchandise has | 
The idea of iceless refrigeration | 


different angles. 
can be planted in the mind of a prospect, but only 
when the machine has been bought will the adver- 
tiser profit. 
profit the church desires as soon as the smallest 
particle of Christian principle is implanted in the 
mind and heart of the reader. 
Reader comes to realize that the best way of life 
is to treat his neighbor as himself, the church 


advertising has scored a hit. If the man comes to | 


church and finally declares his acceptance of the 
principles of Christ as his rule of life habit, the 


advertising has accomplished 100 per cent of its | 


purpose. 


This way station idea in regard to church adver- 
tising is gradually gaining adherents. but many 
pastors and church advertising committees still 
do not see the genius of it, or seeing it, stop before 
they have thought through the problem presented. 


But this thinking through is the next big step in | 
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Tuto | 
this are dropped cards bearing names and phone |} 
numbers of all sick folk. Each day the pastor } 


With the church there is the sort of | 


As soon as Mr. | 


a a 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELD OF MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
—To Build Well We Must Plan Well= 


Planning modern church buildings is a science in itself. Consult some of_these trained men before 


building and know no later regrets. 
C—O) 


ERNEST O. BROSTROM 
AR Coen eT es C +k 


tou 


WILSON PARKER, ARCHITECT 


Churches and Religious Schools 
Illustrated booklet free. 


507 Board of Trade Indianapolis 


Ae Tost 


Reliance Bldg. Tenth & McGee 
Kansas City, Mo. 


75 church buildings now to our credit 


Saket rg ac 


Ritcher & Eiler 


Specialists in Church Architecture 
Booklet and photos free on application 


147 N. 5th Street 


Hawk & Parr 


Specialists in 
Church Architecture 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


tPA 


Reading 


. H. Garns, Schoen & Garns 
Church Architects . 


Booklet of plans sent on request 


Emil Brandenburg 


Designing Churches and Schools 
our Specialty 


Fletcher Trust Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. Waverly Iowa 


—— 


Mr. J. M. Ramsey, February 1, 1926. 
The Expositor, . 

701 Caxton Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: 


When I advertised in your magazine 
a couple years back, we got so many replies we 
were unable to take care of the business. That 
sounds wrong, doesn’t it? But it is neverthe-— 
less true, because inasmuch as my business is 
more or less a personal service, it takes so 
much personal attention that when it gets be— 
yond my individual capacity then I am utterly 
swamped. Therefore, for the time being I would 
prefer to await the results of your first two 
issues. This, too, I presume is unprecedented, 
as far as advertising circles are concerned, 
but past experience has convinced me that your 
publication reaches the proper parties and 
gives results. I will also say that I have 
found that your pastors dig back one or two 
years in their files and hunt up my name and 
send me inquiries, as a result from those old ad— 
vertisements. That is saying something for your 
publication that can be said for few. 


Yours very truly, 
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SSS SETS 


Eos 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of 2. good book! 


: Per Secti 
$ 3 00 withoutDaoen 
With Disappearing $3:/° 
Glass Doors___.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


lT“GROWS WITH. YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout the country. Made 
in sections of different sizes, combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Price 
complete as shown above, with top, base and 
three book sections with non-binding, disappear- 
ing, felt-cushioned glass doors, beautifully finished 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; without doors, $13.50. 
In quartered oak, or in imitation mahogany, with 
doors, $18.25. In genuine mahogany, with doors, 
$23.50. Other styles at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 


Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


church advertising. As their advertising is at ||| 


present conducted, churches are wasting a tre- 


mendous amount of money and are driving away ||| 
readers, rather than attracting them to newspaper 


announcements of services. | 


There is no record that the Great Teacher ever | 
had announcements made that he would preach ||) 
on the Wages of Sin in the synagogue on the | 


Sabbath. He went where the people were and 
talked. The substance of what he said was so 


interesting that others came, crowds followed ||| 


wherever he went. 


I do not believe church advertising will ever be 


more than 10 per cent efficient if the practice is | 
continued of merely inviting people to hear a | 
No one can say what the | 
Founder of Christianity would have done in | 
present American civilization to reach people. iI 
We do know that Paul multiplied himself by | 


particular -sermon. 


writing letters. Some more or less higher critics 
profess to have evidence that Paul had a man ride 
in his chariot with him and gave him notes of 
letters he wished sent to churches. 


If Paul had had newspapers circulating in each 


of the towns he touched, is it beyond the realm of | 


belief that he would have put the substance of his 
message in the newspapers, in order to plant a 
seed of Christian thought? 
have told readers his address and have made it 


easy to get additional information. But he would | 


have advanced his cause if he had given readers 
some Christian ideas at once. So will present day 
churches when they buy space in modern news- 
papers. 


Christ was pre-eminently a teacher. He lost 
no opportunity, apparently, to draw out the 
minds of his hearers and leave a seed of better 
conduct. He used pictures, painted in simple, 
direct words. ‘‘A sower went forth to sow,” 
“A certain man had two sons.” He tells a story, 
and humans from Eve have read or told stories. 
Narration is the simplest form of written discourse— 
therefore narration reaches the largest number of 
persons. Why not use the same principle when a 
church goes, unasked, into the home of the reader 
of the Daily Times and endeavors to turn his soul 
to God. 


Let pastors cease to stand on the street corners 
and exclaim in large type and much space that so 
and so will be the topic of my sermon tomorrow. 
Let them preach a little sermon in right living in 
50 words or fewer, and let readers know where 
more of the same sort can be obtained. If the 
churches of a community unite in such sermonettes 
in paid space the’churches will present a united 
front, in place of a competitive appearance. 
But this is only the twentieth century, we cannot 
hope for such application of Christian principles 
to churches yet awhile. Individual churches, 
however, can study the first principle of propo- 
gating the faith and apply them to modern means 
of preaching in the market place. 
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If he took a | 
stenographer with him, he again proves himself | 
anxious to use all possible means of reaching men. | 


He probably would } 


FOR CLERGYMEN ONLY 


The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
: Lancaster, Penna. 
“Largest Clergymens Protective Association of its Kind in the World’’ 


THREE CLASSES OF PROTECTION 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS ‘‘A” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$10 per week for Confining Sickness, after first week 
$10 per week for Accident Disability 
$100 for Natural Death 
$2,000 for Accidental Death; or for Accidental Loss of 
Members . 
Annuity: Income of Invested Funds per year for life, 
upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior 
to 51st birthday, maximum $150. 


CLASS ‘‘D” CERTIFICATE 
Accident Protection 
Cost: $6.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$20 per week for Total Accident Disability 


$10 per week for Partial Disability 
$1,000 for Accidental Death. 


CLASS “‘C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 


Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$15 per week for period of Quarantine 
$250 for Accidental Death 
There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C Certificate, 
also—paying $10 per week benefits. 


FACTS 

The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
was organized in 1907; and operates under Fraternal 
Insurance Laws of the State. 

Present Membership is over 9,000. 

Benefits of far over ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
have been paid to members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the 
protection of and assurance to members. 

Endorsed by Ministers everywhere. 


Among the Unsolicited 


Lansford, Pa., May 14, 1925. 
Dear Brethren:—Piease accept my thanks for the 
very generous response of your Association to my claim 
for sick benefits, I am glad to belong to such an Associa- 
tion and hope I may not have to make another claim until 

I have reached the pension age. 
Fraternally yours, 
Rev. Alexander Gilmore. 


Michigan City, Ind., May 18, 1925. 
Gentlemen:—Your letter containing check to settle 
my claim at hand. I am very grateful to you for making 
the allowance that you did. I felt that you would be fair. 
I can assure you that I appreciate your courtesy and shall 
now be able and more ready to boost your organization 
whenever I have the chance. 
Yours grately, Rev. A. P. Meyer. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures have a real practical value in 


church work. 


They add interest and effectiveness to religious 
instruction and are always a convenient and 
reliable source of entertainment. 

It is important that a good Projector be used. 
Poorly presented pictures have no attraction. 


The 


4 


Projector 


TRADE MARK PALL 


_ The Simplex Projector is your best investment 
because it assures perfect projection, is simple to 


There is a par- 
ticular type of Sim- 
plex Projector to 
meet your require- 
ments. 

Send for Cata- 
logue S and get 
full description, 
prices and terms. 


operate and can be purchased on easy terms. 
Particulars sent on request 


Simplex Division 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street 


New York 
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SIN 

Sin has been defined as want of conformity unto 
or transgression of the law of God. It is an evil 
done against God of which we should repent and 
for which we need forgiveness through the aton- 
ing blood of Christ. The great evil of sin is that 
it transgresses God’s wish and loving will toward 
us, promotes discord and rebellion in his universe, 
and puts us under liability to the punishment due 
for our offenses. But there is another side to sin’s 
consequences of which we do not make so much 
account as we ought. It is of slight importance 
as compared with the fact of sin’s being an offense 
against God; but sin is also an offense against 
ourselves—against our own present well-being. 
In sinning against God we wrong him, but we 
wrong also our own souls. Two safe-blowers opened 
the vault in the Farmers and Merchants Bank at 
Utica, but were driven back by a wave of 
mustard gas that had been placed in the vault. 
The men fled empty-handed. A can of the gas had 
been placed in such a position that it was broken 
open when the door was forced. The wages of that 
sin, if it had been persisted in, would certainly 
have been death. But every sin that men can 
commit gives out waves of deadly gas. 

God’s law is but God speaking in the impera- 
tive mood. God’s laws are beneficent in their pur- 
pose. . They are intended to help and to bless. 
But they are not to be violated with impunity. 
The law of gravitation is a beneficent law in 
nature, but he that sinneth against it does it to 


sT.PAULS CHURCH 


Move. No. 
“Toe Beacon “ 
COPPER 
URC BULLETIN BOARD 
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his own hurt. So is it in the spiritual realm 
Sin is self-hurt. 

All the laws of man’s being, physical, orranid 
intellectual and moral, are God’s laws ané) 
violation of them is sin against heaven. God haj 
great ambitions for us. He would build within] 
us noble characters. When we sin we defeat hid 
wish and make our characters ignoble and lowy 
God would have us useful to others; but sin make#| 
us hurtful to them. God would have us happy,but 
sin makes us wretched, utterly and forever. God 
would have us grow in spiritual beauty, sym) 
metry and power; but sin deforms, enfeebles anc 
mars our being. Sin is a sort of moral suicides 
“He that sinneth against me wrongeth his owr | 
soul.” He violates the law of his soul’s well! 
being. The law of the piano is that its strings shall]) 
be tuned in harmony and struck with lightt 
cushioned hammers; but if you fail to tune the) 
strings at all, or strike them with an iron sledgeq 
you get discord and destruction. The reason is} 
that you have sinned against the law of the) 
piano. 

Sin is missing the mark. Sin is failing to bel 
what God intended we should be. Sin is passive} 
as well as active. Sin is fundamentally selfishness4 
And selfishness is always a sin. Sin is moral] 
deterioration. It breaks up character. It eat | 
like a canker. It weakens us, destroys our powers 
sympathies, usefulness. Sin grows. It is like 
weed. It spreads until the whole garden of they 
heart is covered with noxious things. 
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“THE BEACON” The Light 
That Fills Your Empty Pews 


The outside signal that calls to worship 
Night and Day it will invite the passer-by to 
attend your services, tell him the theme of 
next Sunday’s sermon, or the dates of forth- 
coming special events. Or perchance it may 
preach a telling sermon in a single arresting 
epigram. 


A Day and Night Bulletin — Made 
of Copper—Will Last a Lifetime 
Dimensions over all, 39x59 inches: depth 


6144 inches. WIRED INSIDE READY FOR 
USE. Complete letter equipment. 


Ask us for further information about this and 
other Bulletin Boards. 


S@ {Monthly terms if desired. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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NOTE—In many states the jaw now 
forbids the use of the single cup at the 
communion service. It should not 
be necessary to await this in your own 
locality. The old style is unclean and 
unsanitary. Many thoroughly good 
Christians have refrained from par- 
taking of communfon for this very 
reason. If you have not yet adopted 
the modern, sanitary communion 


cup, let this be one of your first for- 


|| Moses Spent Much of His Time 


training the children of Israel in the rules of health. Witness the 
longevity of the Hebrew race in spite of untoward circumstances. 


The duty of the church in adopting pauitary Communion Cups is 
ous In this forward step will the church be mindful of its 
own 

An INEXPENSIVE SERVICE 


The Sanitary Communion Outfit Company provides a tasteful and 
inexpensive service; the noiseless, highly polished, wooden trays for 
the cups being in keeping with the church furniture. The Outfit 
adds to the beauty, solemnity and repose of the Communion Service. 


A ConsERvATOR OF HEALTH 
Make your communion service not alone an uplifting of the spirit of 
your community but a real conservator of the health of your people. 
PayMENTS TO Mert Your CoNVENIENCE 


Should you desire to purchase one of our Communion Service outfits, 
but have not providéd for the same in your church budget, we will 
be pleased to send the service to you and to agree to any plan of easy 
payment which is most convenient to you. 


Send for free descriptive book- 
let with catalogue and prices. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 


ward steps in 1926. 


200A 57th Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types and 
styles of binding are ob- 
tainable wherever Bi- 
bles are sold. 


sent FREE on 


FREE BOOKLET 

A charming 36-page booklet entitled 
“The Wonderful Story,’ published at 
10c per copy, telling how the Bible came 
down through the ages, and containing 
many facts of vital interest, will be 
request to anyone 
mentioning the Expositor. 


The thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians gives 
us one of the outstanding examples of the vast 
superiority of the American Standard version over 
all others, for what a wealth of the Christ spirit there 
is in the “Love” of that chapter so translated in the 
American Standard Bible, as compared with the 
“Charity” of former versions! And what a Baptism 
of new meaning there is in thousands of other ref- 
erences in the 


Nelson 4z2xi¢2" Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 
as compared with any other version! Because of these supremely accurate translations: 
The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all leading Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible Schools throughout the United States, and is 
used by over 13,000,000 scholars from which to study the International, graded, or other 


Bible lessons. vat ee 
A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, binding, paper, as well as of 


the latest and best translation. Two hundred styles of binding and ten sizes of type. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 383-385K Fourth Ave., New York City 
Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 

Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled ‘“The Wonderful 


A Splendid 
Scholars’ Bible 


No. 135 — Genuine Leather> 
Morocco grain, flexible covers» 
round corners, red under gold 


edges, title stamped $3.00 


on back in pure 
ZOld, cance Boe 
With 32 beautifully colored 


pictures. 


I 
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: Story.”’ This does not obligate me in any way. 
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GAMBLING 

Some time since the New York papers gave an 
account of a conspicuous woman belonging to 
one of the multi-millionaire families of that city, 
who won $7,500 playing cards at a fashionable 
winter resort in Florida; $4,000 being won at one 
sitting. The woman won $7,500, but she lost 
something infinitely more than all she gained: 
out of her soul went her worth and honor atom 
by atom as she won dollar by dollar. This woman, 
who probably never earned a dollar in her life, 
and possibly leads only a butterfly existence, 
flitting about from place to place, may have 
thought she was smart, and others may have 
applauded her skill, but she deprived others of 
their money by an immoral method and she is in 
principle a thief. Her gain was another’s loss— 
the principle of the thief—and her pleasure was 
another’s pain—the principle of utter selfishness. 

““A mother of my acquaintance,’’ once wrote Dr. 
Madison Peters, ‘‘was grieved at finding her son 
gambling. When she tried to reason with him 
and dissuade him, he turned on her suddenly with 
the question: ‘Where did you get that beautiful 
vase on the mantel?’ ‘Why, I took it as a prize 
at Mrs. A—’s bridge,’ she answered. ‘well, 
mother, when you are ready to give up your 
gambling, I will give up mine,’ he said.” 

An act so productive of evil must be evil in its 
nature. We believe that it can be satisfactorily 


demonstrated that gambling in itself and apart 
In its 


from its remoter consequences, is a sin. 


briefest and, to the Christian, its most conclusive), 
form, the argument is this: Gambling is an act 
involving the transfer of property. Property isl) 
a divine trust. To place any portion of- oull 
property out of our own rational and moral con) 
trol and to subject it to the decision of chance is t¢j| 
betray a trust. 
Herbert Spencer presents still a different phase 
in arguing for the inherent evil in gambling when} 
he describes it as “a kind of action by which 
pleasure is obtained at the cost of pain to another.’!}) 
As Dr. MacKensie, of Hartford, adds, ‘It makes|| 
self the sole end and deliberately sacrifices others}) 
for that end.” It is anti-social, anti-moral, anti] 
Christian in its very nature. 
Here we have held up to view the ugly, poison 
ous root from which the deadly fruit comes. It 
is a deep, inward unfaithfulness to a solemn} 
trust. It is a casting off of responsibility. It is} 
an effort to escape from God’s world, where 
reason, law and love rule, into an alien world wherey 
chance rules. It is a hard, cruel indifference ta} 
the pain of another, if so be that by it we mayy 
profit. It is time that we stop harping on the 
evil consequences of gambling and look squarely 
at the evil face and heart of the thing itself.] 
Whether the amount is large or,small, whether the} 
man can afford his losses or not, what the method} 
or the object, it makes no difference. The thing is} 
evil, sinful, and should be so regarded by eve ] 
right-minded person. “ | 
There is more gambling today in the United} 


| 
H 
i 
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Sunday, March 21 is National 
FANNY CROSBY DAY 


Celebrate the Birthday of this beloved BLIND 


SAINT who wrote more than 8000 hymns. 


some of her hymns you know so well. 


Sing 
Use the 


Fanny Crosby Memorial Service, or the Pageant, 
“The Life of Fanny Crosby.” 


free 


Sample copies of THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 
and THE PAGEANT, and’ facts about the Fanny 
Crosby Memorial Home, by writing today 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Chairman National Committee 
Fanny Crosby Memorial Home for the Aged 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Synopsis to Each Book 


= 
| Helps at the Hard Places 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO |< 


1) Sr JOHN. §5 4 


Chapter Sub-Heads 


Late Textual Renderings 


Summaries of 
Great Bible Truths’ 


‘How much these features add to 
the reading of the Scriptures!” 


You, too, will find most helpful the 
wealth of information contained in 


The Scofield Reference Bible 


famous Scofield helps contribute 

added interest and satisfaction to 
the reading of the Scriptures. A no- 
table feature of these helps, which are 
exclusive to this Bible, is that they 
appear on the same pages as the pas- 
sages to which they refer. Simple, 
practical, they give just the informa- 
tion you want just where you read it. 


ie thousands of Bible readers the 


Exclusive features that add 
immeasurably to Bible interest 


In this, the famous Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible, the exclusive Scofield helps, 
which are found in no other Bible, 
appear on the pages where needed. These 
conveniently arranged helps deal with 
such practical subjects as, was man 
“created” or “‘evolved?”’ Are miracles 
contrary to reason? How do we know 
the Bible is inspired? and many others 
of a similar nature. 


Have you a broad grasp of the 
various books of the Bible, their theme, 
their historical background, the period 
of time they cover? A brief synopsis 
and analysis at the beginning of each 
book in the Scofield Reference Bible 
affords a panoramic view that is 
wonderfully illuminating. Chapter 
sub-heads show at a glance the subject 
matter of the paragraphs. A unique 
topical chain-reference system makes 
possible the finding of al! related pas- 
sages. The text itself is the Authorized 
Version. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Amer. Branch, Dept. 22C | 
Bible Publishers Since 1675 


35 West 32nd Street 


Oxford Bibles are Beiter Bibles 


A volume of rare beauty 


To make the Scofield Reference 
Bible as beautiful as it is useful, the 
Oxford University Press has published 
an edition worthy of its high tradition 
in craftsmanship. It is printed from 
large black-faced type on a very fine 
quality of special Bible paper, opaque 
and yet so thin that the 1370 pages 
make a volume only 13% inches thick. 
(The book measures 54%x8 inches.) An 
indexed atlas with twelve full pages of 
colored maps is included. 

The binding is a fine grain Morocco- 
ette, with overlapping edges. The 
backstrap is titled in gold and the 
pages are richly edged with gold. A 
thumb index gives instant access to the 
various books of the Bible. 


You must see this Bible 


You must see this wonderful Bible 
about which readers have said: “I 
used it to preach over 600 sermons.” 
“Worth its weight in gold to me.” 
“Have found nothing that will compare 
with it.”’ ‘‘I would not take $100 for it 
if I could not get another.” 


Examine a copy at 
your booksellers or if 
more convenient, ask 
If you are not per- ! Moroccoette 
fectly satisfied with 
it, return in a week 


and your remittance ; Name______-------- 
will be refunded. | Address... ...--.----- 
le Giiystak eet a 


Price, $10.50. 


New York City 
| bookseller. 
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P oxford University Press, 
American Branch, Dept 22C, 
| 35 West 32d Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me the Scofield Reference 
us to send you one. | Bible, improved thumb index, 
binding, 
| (Style No. 74-I), and ‘‘The Bible Reader’s Com- 
panion,”’ for which I enclose $5.95. My money 
is to be refunded if I return the books in a week. 


FREE 


“The Bible 
Reader’s Com- 
panion’”’ 


= 


With each copy 
of the Scofield Re- 
ference Bible a copy | 
of the illustrated 
“Bible Reader’s 
Companion” will 
be included. Con- 
tains “‘The Story of 
the Bible,” a one- 
year’s reading 
course covering the 
entire Bible. In- 
dexes to Our Lord’s 
Parables, Bible Cur- 
iosities and other 
interesting facts. 


fine grain 


overlapping edges 


_..--Check here if you prefer French Morocco 
| Leather binding, overlapping edgés, printed on 
I famous Oxford India paper (Style No. 75X1). 

Same return privilege. 
I Scofield Reference Bible is also sold by your 


The 


Wedding Roses 


An exquisite memento 
and record of the bridal 
ceremony containing many 
features that will make 
this little book one of 
sacred memories in all the 
after years. The book 
can be used extensively for 
gift purposes by officiating 
clergymen. Beautifully 
decorated with lithographic 
illustrations in colors on 
each page, handsomely 
bound in white cloth. 


Size 7 x 834 Inches 


CONTENTS: Scriptural quotations relating to 
marriage, appropriate poetical selections from famous 
authors, handsome marriage certificate spaces for the 
photographs of the bride and groom, a page to which a 
copy of the wedding invitation can be attached, a 
page for preserving newspaper notices and ample 
space for recording the names of the Bridal Party, 
the Wedding Gifts, the Wedding Guests, and incidents 
of the Wedding Journey. 


Price.. steletuisteieis ones eeieee ten wLsOO: 
or three Sotlek $2. 50 Doatgail: 


F. M. BARTON CO., Publishers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“‘Far the finest I have yet found’’ 


STANDARD VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOL COURSES 


The success of your Daily Vacation Bible 
School depends upon how carefully it is 
planned. Now is none too early to consider the 
one for the coming summer. Before deciding 
upon a particular course, examine ours. 
Authorities in the work, almost to a unit, 
freely acknowledge that they are the most 
complete published. They cover three grades 
—Kindergarten, Primary and Junior. The 
important feature is that they differ from all 
other courses in that 

all book materials necessary for the work of each 


teacher are to be found in the one book provided 

for that teacher. 

So simply and completely arranged that any in- 
telligent person with their aid can successfully teach a 
vacation Bible school. 


Where They Have Been Actually Tested 


“Your manuals have measured up to our highest 
expectations.’’—Mrs. G. A. Osborne, Nashville, Mich. 

“We had.a most successful daily vacation Bible 
school. We think your courses most excellent.’”-— 
Mrs. A. S. Robson, Westmoreland, Kan. 

“We are certainly pleased with your manuals 
because they are arranged complete, ready for busi- 
ness. This fact is especially appreciated by a new 
school and a new staff of teachers.’’—William Moore, 
Langdon, Kan. 

Write today for free booklet fully describing our 
courses. It explains the whys and wherefores of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School, also contains an 
outline of a typical day’s work. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 21, Eighth, Ninth and Cutter Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 


States than ever before; but gambling can b . 
suppressed if the people themselves desire ith 
and will force the issue upon the politicians; if 
exists because the voters regard it as a “harm3|| 
less” vice, until it strikes home at them. | 
) 


Co-operation 
Two fool jackasses—now get this dope— 
Were tied together with a piece of rope. 
Said one to the other, ““You come my way, | 
While I take a nibble at this new mown hay.” | 


“I won’t,” said the other. ““You come with me, | 
For I, too, have some hay you see.’ 

So they got nowhere; just pawed up dirt, 

And oh, by golly, how that rope did hurt! 


Then they faced about, those stubborn mules, 
And said, ‘“‘We are just like human fools. 
Let’s pull together. Ill go your way, 

Then come with me, and we’ll both eat hay!’ 


Well, they ate their hay and liked it, too, 

And swore to be comrades good and true. 

As the sun went down they were heard to say, 

‘Ah, this is the end of a perfect day.” 

—Author Unknown 

Rev. W. S. Jackson sends us these verses wit 
the comment: “They fit your cut 815 so perfectly 
that one must have inspired the other. Those 
who get the cut ought to have the lines as an inter- 
pretation.” ] 


LOVE NEVER RECKONS 
A gentleman was talking to an old villager wha: 


conversation the old man referred to his wife, 
who had been a semi-invalid for years. Th 
gentleman said to him: “You must have paid 
something in doctor’s bills during these years?” 
Without realizing the great and beautiful an- 
swer he was giving, he answered: “‘Yes, sir, I sup- 
pose I have; but I can’t tell you how much. You 
see, love never reckons.” And if this is true of 
human love, how much more is it true of the love) 
of God! He never counts the cost, even to the 
giving of his well-beloved Son. And will he “not 
also freely give us all things?”—Sunday Circle. 
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Kilgen Tone Beauty 
is Always Constant 


KILLED craftsmanship imparts precision 

alike to the tiny watch and the giant clock 
in the tower. The giant is just as precise in its 
structure as the wee watch upon milady’s finger. 
Both embody highest ideals of honest worth and 
fitness for the same service—telling time. Each 
Kilgen organ, whether made for limited space or 
to serve a huge church gives the same depend- 
able sureness for its purpose— inspiring music. 
Size is no measure of result except in volume and 
variety of tonal coloring. And so each Kilgen 
giant is perfectly madeand finished as is its smaller 
brother. A Kilgen’s a Kilgen, regardless of size. 


Let our organ architects confer with your 
architects. They will give the benefit of 
valuable experience gained in designing 


church pipe organs. Write to Dept. H. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Ince. 
Builders Pipe Organs 
ST. LOUIS 
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48 Hour 
Service on 


Our Samples and Price Will Interest You— 


Larger attendance is desired— 
Auxiliaries need encouragement— 


You believe in the power of publicity— 
Church interest is lacking— 
You need assistance in your work— 


You Can Do What Others 
Have Done 
Many Ministers have followed the Parish 
Paper road to success. What they have done 
you, too, may do. Give your Church a chance 
to render maximum service in your community. 


The Parish Paper Press | 


Formerly The Quality Press 
Parish Paper Publishers Pana, IIl. 


THE PARISH PAPER PRESS, 

Drawer A, Pana, Illinois 

las} Please send samples, prices and descriptive booklet of 
your Parish Paper Plan. 
Iam now 
publishing a 
Parish Paper. 


I have C] I expect to 
published a publish a 
Parish Paper. Parish Paper. 


March 26—Exp. 
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FANNY CROSBY MEMORIAL 
Fanny Crosby, the wonderful blind hymn 
writer, was born March 24. Her birthday will be 
widely observed by American Protestantism on 
the nearest Sunday, March 21. 

Before her death she expressed the desire that 
if she ever had a memorial it might be in the form 
of a Home for Aged People. Surely she was 
worthy a Memorial, and a Committee is working 
for the consummation of that dream of hers. 

This home is to be located at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, her last home and burial place. The 
first unit of the home is already in existence and 
caring for a few elderly people. One hundred 
thousand dollars is necessary to enlarge the home 
and provide an adequate endowment. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is Chairman of the 
National Committee of the Fanny Crosby Me- 
morial. A “Fanny Crosby Memorial Service” has 
been prepared by Dr. Fred Winslow Adams, and 
a more elaborate pageant of her life by Mrs. 
Edith K. Doten. These can be obtained at a 
moderate price from the office of the Fanny Crosby 
Memorial, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Expositor had some material for an evening 
with Fanny Crosby in March, 1925, and in 
September, 1923. 


ABIRTHDAY APPRECIATION OF THE MINIS- 
- TERS CASUALTY UNION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Twenty-five years of service, twenty-five years 
of constant growth is a record which merits con- 


AGS 


The Beautiful Remington Portable Typewriter with 
earrying case. One of the finest and most wonder- 
ful typewriters ever made. 

Ribbons for any typewriter, one or two colors--75¢ 
each—3 for $2.00. 

“Pooney” Eraser Holder (patented) eraser holder 
= ose complete 25e. Extra erasers for holder— 

or 250. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 
339 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested in 
your free service and does not obligate me 


NSMOSn> aint deeeecesors cone tone sdsenschoon am asaueTeen 
Please write or print name and address plainly. A « publishers of this magazine about us and our reliability. 


‘healthy condition of the business today. Its 


TY PEWRIT 


New, 
Remingtons, Hammonds, Coronas, Ete. 


Small monthly payments, $2.00, $3.00 or $5.00. 


Six months exchange privilege and 80-da 
back trial, or No Down Payment, if you wish. 


Typewriter Parts, repairs and supplies for any type- 
writer made. 
for the public, making them as good as new. Ask for 
quotations. 

Pocket Adding Machines with magic writing pad. 
The practical adding machine. 
accurate work as a $100 machine. 
$10,000,000. Special introductory price, $2.95 prepaid. 

Dry Stencils for Duplicators, non-wax and non- 
crackable. 
of paper and write. Said to be the finest in the world. 
Specially low priced. 

Rebuilt Stencil Duplicators, Rotospeeds, Mimeo- 
graphs, etc. $36.00 up, in small monthly payments. 

We take used or old typewriters, duplicators ete. in trade. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


...-Address 


gratulations and an expression of appreciation| 
The Expositor therefore offers its sincere co i 
gratulations and good wishes to the Minister; 
Casualty Union on the completion of a quarte}} 
of a century of service extended to the Americar} 
Ministry. 

From 338 members to 26,137 members evidences} 
the confidence of the profession it seeks to protec 
From $862.54 to $213,588.35 in claims paid{ 
evidences at least one of the reason for the com3} 
pany’s steady growth. During the first year 28]! 
claims were paid. During the last year 3,102) 
claims were paid. From a total assets of $442.5 
to $297,121.84 in twenty-five years evidences the 


dealings with policy holders and nothing else bring 
about such a growth. | 
After all the thing that interests you or me on} 
any prospective policy holder is not so much what 
is promised as that which is actually done. Deeds,} 
not words, instill confidence and will win ney 
business. | 
As a policy holder and admirer of the Ministersy| 
Casualty Union for years, I am glad of the oppor-4 


its twenty-fifth birthday and to endorse it as ay 
insurance company meriting the consideration off 
Expositor readers.—J.M.R. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Little is quite so exasperating as to be a sub-} 


| 


scriber to a magazine and be compelled to write}| 
concerning its non-delivery. “I haven’t received || 


ERS oa] 


$20 and Up 


used and rebuilt Underwoods, Royals, 


5-Year Guarantee 
money 


We also repair or rebuild typewriters 


Does the same 
Adds up to 


Just put them in typewriter like a sheet 


Send descriptive literature, your low prices, ete. This is 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


GIFT 


REGULAR PRICE $5.00 
SPECIAL PRICE 


$2.50 


GILT EDGED PAPER 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


A Beautiful Book 


Regular $5.00 Bible 
While They Last, $2.50 
The Expositor stands back of these Bibl 
Act Quickly % 
Send your order and check to 
THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Making the Bible Known 


The GOSPEL of MARK 


Translated by James Moffatt in the 
language of the present day. 


Young People will find a new reality in 
Mark’s already vivid story. 
Boys and Girls can read and understand 


this little book. The brevity of it will 
attract new readers. 


New Light on your prayer meeting topics 
ean be found in Moffatt’s Mark. 


The Title Page of this little book shows a 
facsimile of the first page of the Gospel of 
Mark in Latin of St. Jerome’s version, 
copied in the seventh century in the library 
of Lindisfarne. 


Price of Moffatt’s Mark is 8 cents each, 
$2.50 per 100 copies. Size 434 x 614. 82 
pages. 


Send remittance with order. 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


GENUINE LIMP LEATHER, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 


Size 7 in. x 41% in. x 11% in. 


An Appropriate Lenten 
Gift 


A Bulletin That 
is Legible 
Both Night and Day? 


Views of Style 7072 


(Night View) 


This photo was taken at night 
(Detroit, Michigan) with no other 
illumination than the inside light of 
an Ashtabula Bulletin, eliminating 
any doubt as to the legibility of our 
product. 

Write for Catalog E-3 giving name 
of church and mention the Expositor. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


The Home of Good Bulletins 


Why Not Purchase 


—————————————————— 


aac F REE 
HALL-MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


6 complete services, 96 pages in all, 
Free to any Pastor, Supt., or Commit- 
tee. Only these are free of charge. A 
Pageant Service included. Send postal. 


UR New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 
*EASTER HELPER No. 12 
Book of Songs, Recitations, etc., 25 cents 


*EASTER SPECIALS No. 2 


Booklet containing several special selec- 
tions for Easter . . 25 cents each 


*EASTER NOVELTIES No. 1 


Booklet of novel features for Easter 
Price 25 cents 


*FAITH IS THE VICTORY 


An Easter Pageant, complete with 
music ... . . . 25cents each 


*Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. va and Arch Sts. 
ADAMGEIBEL MUSIC CO. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nat. Music Co., 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 


gel Senge all gems of 
the ages. written out 
of Christian experience HYMNS 
—stirring new faith. No. 2 
Adopted by pastors of churches and 
Bible Schools all over the nation. 


Nearly a Million in Use 
Now in its 20th edition. Three bindings, Manila, 
Full Cloth and Art Buckram. Price, per 100copies 
$25, $40 and $50 respectively. 

Send for Returnable Sample Copy 
Published by 


TABERNACLE 


= mite = JS MES = 5 


B= 3 


Biola Book Room, Les Angeles 
= es ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee — ow om ome ee oe ee ee kw oe ae 

Mail to Nearest Office, Dept. 901 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid, without obligation ex- 
cept that I will return or pay for same within 30 days, a copy 


of Tabernacle Hymns NO. 2, it.....ssesssssseecesseerserssnres Binding. 


my January issue” is a group of words familiar 
to the management of most publications. “Please 
send me another copy” is generally its running || 
mate. The Expositor desires that all subscribers || 
receive their magazine promptly and when for | 


one reason or another, the Expositor does not || 


show up, a word from you starts another to you 
that your files may be complete. However, 
doubling up on the lists is an expensive matter. 
A duplicate number wipes out the entire profit 
on the magazine, it calls for double postage, it 
throws out the otherwise smooth routine of the 
office, it calls for time on the part of the office 
foree and in every way is unattractive. Its un- 
attractiveness is added to by the fact that it is 
unnecessary, for in the great majority of cases it 
is due to the fact that the reader has changed 
his address and not sent a notice of the change 
to the Expositor office. Your Expositor is mailed 
on the fifteenth of every month. It should reach 
you within a few days of that date. If you con- 
template a change of parish, send your new ad- 
dress 2 month before you make the move. That 
will allow good time for office records and mailing 
cards to be adjusted and it will save you the trouble 
and inconvenience caused by a misdirected Ez- 
positor. 


Preachers and Preaching 
(Continued from page 705) 
and the paragraphs more symmetrical and uni- 
form. But right here is a danger to be avoided. 
Uniformity often becomes monotonous. A variety 
in the form and length of sentences and para- 
graphs is always refreshing. 

Another advantage—or disadvantage, accord- 
ing as you look at it—is that the preacher can 
quote at length from eminent authors and 
preachers. When this is overdone, the sermon may 
become sort of crazy-quilt patchwork, with but 
little in it of the preacher who is in the pulpit. 
A bunch of foreign flowers, plucked from many 
gardens, the preacher in action simply furnish- 
ing the string. 

A serious disadvantage is that the manuscript 
man is in fetters, chained to his paper. He stands 
there stiff and ungraceful, lacking the swing of his 
body, and the use of his arms, hands, and eyes. 
These are serious handicaps and it is difficult to 
compensate a minister for this loss. 

—Rev. G. C. Wilding. 


“NICE RELIGIOUS PATTER!” 

A few pointed remarks on preaching by W. 
Russell Maltby, of the British Wesleyan Church: 

Be very careful to avoid formless preaching, 
which hypnotizes the congregation into oblivion. 
There was a time when the preacher was a very 
great person, who put great tidings into long, 
rolling polysyllables. One fault in many sermons 
is that we go straight on and are afraid to stop 
and give people a chance to take a breath and say, 
“That’s that.”” No congregation can listen stead- 
ily for more than about five minutes unless there is 
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The 


MINISTERS! 


Give the Members of Your Church 
an Opportunity to Buy the 


New Indexed Bible 


Rev. C. P. Roney says: 


} “As an Evangelist conduct- 
) ing Special Revival Campaigns 
j throughout my Staite r° was 
frequently asked by Church 
| Workers to recommend a good 

student’s and teacher’s Bible. 
} | made a very extensive and 
} thorough i and 


Accuracy 


Brevity 
Convenience 


of church accounting which 
every church subscriber likes 
is found in the 


i VERY BEST avail- 
| able. I have devoted : < 
} only a small part of . H 
} my time to the work, but I have found it delightful and 

| ion ip every respect. I have averaged more than 
} $125.00 per week. For the year, after 1924, I plan on 
| devoting practically all my time to the distribution and 
1 sale of this wonderful Bible, and have set as the goal for 
personal! sales, 1000 Bibles.” 

Scores of ministers are adding from $25.00 to $50.00 
a week to their incomes selling the NEW INDEXED 
| BIBLE during spare time. 


Warren Account and Statement Book 


It meets with instant favor 
from both office and mem- 
ber’s viewpoint. 


Write for a complete descriptive folder 


Catalogue and full particulars sent on request. Sample or ask for a book on approval 


| Bibles supplied at wholessle price. 


Buxton-Westerman Co. 
21 W. Elm Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kistler and Mackay 


Box 773 Warren, Penn’a. 


W B Used Mimeographs, Rotospeeds, Neostyles, Typewriters, 
e uy Addressographs and All Office Machines. What Have You? 


W ] Rebuilt Typewriters, Duplicators, etc., $20.00 up. Payments 
e Sel $2.00 month and up. All known makes. New Portables of 


all makes. Repairs, Parts, Ribbons, etc., for all typewriters. Catalogue Free. 
We are the Ministers and Church Workers Supply House. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


Suite 960, 339 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Outstanding Gospel Music Books of Today 


THE EXCELL HYMNAL. Three or tag igh and tee per ee Dee EXCELL'S 
in cloth. Finest group of new s 

Be ciigccl cent iee wna copyrights of AeabHioats best Hymn and MALE oes 
Gospel Song writers. Universal Hymns with Standard Tunes. AND 
EXCELL’S MALE QUARTETS AND CHORUSES. Beautiful arrangements of CHORUSES 
popular o!d and new Gospel Songs. Bound in Red Buckram; 85c per copy, prepaid. 
EXCELL’S ANTHEMS. Vols. 1 and 2 Combined; 3 and 4 Combined; 5 and 6 
Combined, $1.25 per copy, prepaid; $12.00 per dozen, not prepaid. 


USE A PAGEANT THIS YEAR AND PLEASE THE AUDIENCE. 
Send for Our Easter Catalogue. 


2 COMPANY, 510 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ml. 
Peuence iad enclosed 50 cents for which send returnable sample copy of your latest book—THE EXCELL HYMNAL. 


UNUSUAL PROGRAMS FOR 


EASTER 


EASTER ECHOES. Just out. For all ages and classes. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, motion songs, primary 
pieces, etc. Full of new and surprising Easter 
ideas. A splendid book. Per copy, 35 cents 


EASTER TESTIMONY. In a most dramatic manner 
eye-witnesses tell the story of the things that 
happened at Jerusalem. No memorizing. In 
pantomime form. Per copy, 25 cents 


EASTER PAGEANTRY. A collection of short Easter 
pantomimes. Full of “snap” and ‘“‘pep,’”’ yet 
sacred and reverent. Very little memorizing, and 
suitable for both large and small schools. 

Per copy, 35 cents 


QUICK WORK FOR EASTER. Miscellaneous Baster 
material for all ages of the Sunday School. Panto- 
mimes, action songs, primary pieces, etc. Can be 

Per copy, 35 cents 


given with little rehearsal. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL. A pageant of the Resur- 
rection, portraying the story of the Risen One in a 
new and vivid way. No memorizing. 

Per copy, 25 cents 


SWEET SPICES. Novel Easter ideas for all ages. 
Delightful effects and surprising stunts. Class 
exercises, action songs, primary pieces, tableaux, 
etc. Per copy, 35 cents 


THE EASTER STORY IN PANTOMIME, A most 
impressive presentation, leading the spellbound 
audience from Bethany to Joseph’s garden. No 
memorizing. Per copy, 25 cents 


DEAD AND RISEN. The Easter story dramatized. 
Nothing else like it in print. The thrill of the 
cross and the tomb is in every line. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Per copy, 30 cents. 


Send coins, check, post-office or express 
order, but no stamps, please 


J. H. KUHLMAN, Publisher, 
Loudonville, Ohio. 
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Large or Small Rooms _ 
As Occasion Demands 


ITH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


some break or pause. Try and capture the music || 


of the English language. Discover the note of 


beauty in your own voice. See that every word | | 
has its head and tail, and the body will take care || 


of itself. Never let an abstract noun out without 
a concrete noun in attendance to watch it. Be- 
ware of nice religious patter. Get good stuff in 
your mind, and it will come out in its own time 
and do its own work. Where six words will do, 
never use sixteen. Because people seem poor 


and ignorant, don’t give them milk and water. | 
They want your very best.—California Christian | 


Advocate. 


EARNESTNESS 
Years ago in Glasgow I was hurrying to a 
meeting in a distant part of the city one Sunday 
morning before the cars began, and noticed what: 
was then quite a new thing, the pavements 
chalked at intervals with invitations to a hall. 


I stopped a policeman and asked what it meant.) 


“These are Socialists,’ he said, ‘and since very 
early morning they have been out and about, in- 
viting the whole universe to a little place that will 
hold searcely any one. Believe me, sir, I disagree 
with them, but men, so much in earnest as they 
are, are sure one day to sweep the city. What can 
hold them? What can keep them down?” And 
then he added, ‘“‘Why are you ministers not out, 
and at it too? You have a case far better and’ 
more glorious. If you would only work for it as. 
these men do for theirs, why, you would sweep the: 
world.” I have often, since then, thought of my 
unknown policeman and his prophecies. One 
of them has come true. And, if we took him at his 
word, would not the other also?—Arthur John 
Gossip. 


READING 
Paul says to Timothy, and so he says to every 
preacher, ‘‘Give thyself unto reading.’”’? The man 
who never reads will never be read; he who never 
quotes will never be quoted; he who will not use 
the thoughts of other men’s brains, proves that he 
has no brains of his own.— Spurgeon. 


DISADVANTAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
When the manuscript preacher has read the 
last word on his paper he is done. I used to have 
a devoted and useful ministerial friend who often 
became filled with enthusiasm as he neared the 
close of his sermon. He would clinch his fist,’ 
swing it furiously in the air, his face glowing and | 


- his eyes blazing. “Now for a burning exhorta-, 


tion,” I would say to myself. All was ready. 
The decks were cleared fer it. But no, he would 
swing his. fists about, and shout—‘‘Oh! Oh!” and: 
that was all. He was simply afraid to launch , 
forth and‘venture out from the shore—a slave to: 
his paper. eo : 
The Scotch people don’t like manuscripts in the 
pulpit. On one occasion the dominie, like my 
friend, warmed up at the close of the sermon and, 
as he turned the last leaf of his manuscript,{he 
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Flexibility 


You can vary your building instantly to suit the size 
of your audience. You can have one room or a dozen. 

The use of ACME Rolling Partitions will give your 
church plant the needed flexibility which rigid walls lack. 


Thousands of churches in all parts of America are 
using them. 


The delivered cost is low by reason of favorable steamer 
and rail rates. 


Write for suggestions and literature. 


Acme Partition Company 
3535 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


Never the Twain Shall Meet 


No doubt you have heard, read and written many a 
gospel sermon on the Gibraltar text of Matt. 7-13, 14. 


BUT YOU NEVER HEARD THIS ONE! 


This is just one of a long list of striking and sug- 
gestive titles for REVIVAL MESSAGES on— 


PAGE 631, FEBRUARY EXPOSITOR 


T T INCORPORATED 
CENTRAL UN I ERSITY September 23, 1896 
Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for tron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her 
the Prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, life work. With this object in view special Courses 
Literature, History, Philosophy, etc., etc. Ministers, are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the 
teachers or others who may be interested in literary particular instruction that will prove of greatest ad- 
or scientific work are invited to write for Announce- vantage to the student in whatever profession he may 
ment outlining courses, for HOME STUDY, leading be engaged. Our students are found in every state and 
to degrees. The constant aim of the institution ig in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 


the development of the intellectual and moral forces application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly 
inherent in every individual to the end that such pa- endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. E.) Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


LK———— 


d's Primer #the Bible | 


] 
MIA Sc ea; 50c doz; $4.00 per 100 Fi 

5 Workers with children everywhere 
find this the best ard most helpful 
booklet published. comtaining just 
those portions of the Bible which 
every child should know I: 1s berg 
used by missionanes at home and abroad 
with wonderful results For use by Be 
ginners. Pmmary and Jwmior children 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools find 1 prac 
tical as a supplemental st book let Con 
tams the twenty-third Psalm. first Psalm Lords Prayer Ten 
Commandments, Beatitudes. Books of the Bible. where to find 
smportant chapters. etc and specal praycrs for children Six 
teen pages. with attractive cover 

Write for 96 page Catalog 


STOCKTON :PRESS 
| S16 N CHARLES ST BALTIMORE. mo} 


And Now 
“An Outline of Christianity” 


The Whole Story of Our Civilization Since the 
Birth of Christ in One Fiowing Narrative 


One hundred distinguished authorities have 
collaborated in this great work. All the Races and 
Creeds, all Walks of Life are represented among the 
contributors, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Hindu, 


Historian, Economist, Sociologist Lawyer, Scientist, 
Educator and Scholar. 

Everyone will read it with unfailing interest, with 
infinite satisfaction, with lasting profit, for it is the 
story of the most baffling force in Human History. 


Write for Complete Prospectus. 


The Westminster Press 
125 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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‘A Great Bible Tool”’ 


It indexes by topic and Bible text, the best 
one reads in books, and files clippings, al- 
most automatically. 


IT IS UNIQUE 


No cards, no are no cabinets. 
ke anything ever offered. 


“There is Pte better than Wilson’s 
Index.” —Sunday School Times 


‘‘Wilson’s Index is a God-send.” 
—Christian Endeavor word 


“We know of nothing better at any price.” 
—The Expositor 
“We strongly advise t une e: clergy to try it.” 


he Canadian ae he 


“To be commended, artes reserve.” 
—The Continent (Presbyterian) 


“It more than meets our needs.” 
—The Wesleyan ily 


“Greatly superior to anything we have seen.’ 
—St. Andrew’s Cross pare en 


““A marvel of simplicity and complete- 
ness.” —The Standard (Baptist) 


“We commend it without qualification.” 
—Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian) 


“It combines everything and is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory in the end.’’-—The King’s Business (Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles.) 

Send for circulars 


See Expositor, October, 1922, page 40 


WILSON INDEX COMPANY 
Box E, East Haddam, Conn. 


Passion Week Sermons 


Day By Day With Jesus From Palm 
Sunday to Easter 


By Rev. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., Pastor of Phila- 
delphia’s Largest Presbyterian Church. Modera- 
tor of the Philadelphia Presbytery 


Introduction by Rev. Clarence Edward Macartney, 
.» Former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly 


A great Spiritual awakening, and the addition of 
hundreds of members to his Church on Easter Sunday, 
followed the delivery, during Passion Week of this 
series of splendid sermons, stenographically reported, 
and here presented to our readers with all the force and 
individuality of the spoken messages. Follows Passion 
of Jesus in logical, interesting, chronological helpful 
way. Hight powerful sermons, strongly evangelistic. 
Many suggestions, ideas, illustrations, and _ seed- 
thoughts to make your own Passion Week sermons 
more interestingly helpful and productive of greater 
Spiritual results. 


CONTENTS 


1. Palm Sunday—Jesus in Triumph or Who Is 
Your King? 2. Monday—Jesus in Worship; 8. Tues- 
day—Jesus in Service; 4. Wednesday—Jesus in 
Retirement; 5. Thursday—Jesus in Communion; 6. 
Good Friday—Jesus in Agony; 7. Saturday—Jesus in 
Two Worlds, or, Where Does the Soul Go Immediately 
After Death? '8. Easter Sunday—Jesus in Life, or 
Death Overcome. Cloth, 90 pages, price only $1.00 
postpaid. 


H. M. SHELLEY 
Publisher and Bookseller 


5513 Larchwood Ave. 


‘ingly full of good things.”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


said: ‘‘My friends, I might enlarge upon th 
subject!’ An old lady in the gallery was lookin) 
down upon him and saw the situation. She ‘haj| 
been provoked that he read his sermon, anii| 
promptly spoke out: “You canna, you canna, 
are doon, and ye know it!”’—Rev. G. C. Wilding. | 


FROM THE READER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Rev. J. T. Priest, Ontario, Canada—“T ha 
been much benefited by the Expositor for man} 
years.” 

Rev. J. Muyskens, New Jersey—“‘I have been at 
ardent reader of the Expositor since 1910. Let mo 
frankly tell you it is the best help available t¢ 
make the church go.” 
Rev. M. E. Ramay, Oklahoma—“I have beer} 
reading the Expositor for three years and have 
found it to be a wonderful help in my work af} 
pastor.” 

Rev. J. M. Dawson, Texas—“‘You pack it ama 


——— 


Rev. D. D. Jansen, Minnesota—‘I get a lot olf 
excellent helps from it. I certainly like the) 
Expositor.” | 

Rev. J. Cooper, Connecticut—“The Expositoa 
is always illuminating and practical in its helpful 
ness to the preacher.” 

Rev. Dr. F. N. Riale, Chicago—‘“‘I am sure you 
need to be congratulated on the very deeplyj 
spiritual note that runs all through the Expositoa 
which is so sadly lacking in much of our religious 
journalism. 

Rev. T. M. Fothergill, Canada—‘‘The Expositoa| 
is very much enjoyed. It is an old friend to me.’} 

Rev. Wm. M. Wieand, Pennsylvania—‘‘The} 
Expositor is fine. It is getting better all the times 
I am an old subscriber, about 11 years, and I find 
great improvement in many ways.’ 

Rev. Cy Bs 3... Graham Eh De Texas—“The 
Expositor has ever been a blessing to me in m 
work, but never has there been a more opportung 
article for me than that written by Rev. Gervaise 
Houghton, entitled ‘Tithing the Church Out of 
Debt.’ ”’ 

Rev. S. A. Meckel, Minnesota—“‘Many of you 
individual issues are worth the whole check—no 
bill is as cheerfully paid as this one.”’ 


Rev. R. Knoop, Ohio—‘I get more good out of 
your paper than all other homiletical helps.’’ 


Rev. O. E. Moreland, Texas—“I would not be 
without the Expositor if the price were $5.00.” 


MAKES DEAD MEN LIVE 


A fable sometimes contains a great truth. It is 
told that the Empress Helena went to the Holy 
Land to find the Cross. Excavations were made, 
and three crosses were found. But how were 
they to know which was the true one? They 
took a corpse, and put it on one and then on 
another. As soon as the corpse touched the 
Saviour’s cross, it started into life. This is only a 
fable, but it demonstrates the divinity of Chris- 
tianity—it makes dead men live-—D. L. Moody. 
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Church Offering Envelopes 
Printed by a 


Church Institution 
* 


Special Prices 
on orders received four months 
or more in advance of 
starting date. 


¥ 


We print for any Denomination, 
Any Size Order and Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


¥ 


Samples and Price List sent 
on application to 


Orphans’ Industrial School 
Loysville, Pa. 


New Easter Cantatas 


JESUS THE NAZARENE: A dramatized version of 
the risen Christ. Something “different” from the 
usual service—beautiful and inspiring. 

PROCLA: A song story of the follower of Jesus. Simple 
to present and filled with Easter joy. 

Above are 25c copy, $2.50 dozen. 


We also publish 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


that will solve your problem of raising that 
extra money. All are easy to produce and are 
sure funmakers for both cast and audience: 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE’S NEW BONNET: Trim- 
ming a hat for the Minister’s Wife to wear to the 
convention proves the source of much confusion and 
merriment. 

THE MINISTER’S WIFE COMES BACK: A sequel 
to the above in which mistaken identity creates the 
usual hilarious situations. 

REVEREND DAYTON UP-TO-DATE: Who is also 
“up to’? matrimonial intentions that cause maidens’ 
hearts to act most peculiarly. 

A RAINY AFTERNOON: (Female characters only) 
The Ladies’ Aid chooses a dull afternoon to discuss 
the neighbors—with exciting results. - 

. THE GYPSY PICNIC: A little musical play for chil- 

dren, filled with the characters children like to enact. 
Our Offer—Any three entertainments sent on 
approval for 12 cents mailing costs; Easter 
cantatas for 5 cents mailing costs. Books not 
purchased are to be returned within two weeks. 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO. 
Box 289 Millville, N. J. 


Patronize our advertisers and mention 


The Expositor. 
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Per PE 
ORGANS 


Each organ designed 
tonally and mechan- 
ically to meet the 
conditions existing 
in the church it 
will occupy. 


é 


The Hall Organ Co. 


West Haven Connecticut 


————- 


J 
Meets Every 
Need 


The Greatest Hymns will sat- & 

isfy everybody in the Church 

or Sunday School. Adapted for 

every service because it combines 

stirring Gospel Songs with inspired Standard 
Hymns. New edition on high ely paper, clean printing 
and unusually strong binding. Test the book yourself. 


SEND COUPON FOR SAMPLE COPY 
Three pineree — Blue Vellum Paper, Silk, Basket Cloth, 
Super-fine Silk with church name stamped in gold leaf on 
cover. Price per 100 copies $35, $60 and $85 respectively. 
TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., 29 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

(Also F O.B. following distributors) 
Goodenough & Woglom, New York; Biola Book Room, LosAngeles 
Mail to Nearest Office, Dept, 6¢ ‘ - 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid, without obligation ex- 
cept that I will return or pay for same within 30 days, a copy 


of Greatest Hymns No. 2in .........s0s0eeee ... Binding. 


Do Better Attention and Keener 
Interest Mean Anything to You? 


Then you should know about the Spencer 
Film Slide Service and Projector. 


They offer in compact form the story of 
the Bible Land and its People and also the 
Life and Travels of Jesus. 


The pictures are carefully arranged on 
safe, unbreakable, inexpensive strips of 
film slides. 

The projector i is a simple, compact machine 
that projects brilliant sharp pictures and 
may be used for entertainments and lectures 
—at a profit. 


Send us your name and we will gladly send all the 
interesting details about this film slide service and the 
machine that makes it possible. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 


600 TEACHERS 


are already using 


RIGHT LIVING 


By Maurice J. Neuberg 


in Discussion Courses for 
Boys and Girls 


That character may be scientifically developed 
is the principle underlying Right Living, a dis- 
cussion course for seventh and eighth-grade 
boys and girls. Here are gathered nearly a 
thousand problems or life-situations which early 
adolescents face. he most prominent and 
crucial of these are presented to the boys and 
girls in a manner and vocabulary adapted to 
their interests and needs. Biblical studies, 
references to general literature, and games and 
other character-building activities for motivat- 
ing the studies are suggested. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid, $1.35; paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid, 85 cents. Teacher’s Manual, 75 
cents, postpaid, 80 cents. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5823 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Patronize our advertisers and mention 


The Expositor. 


(Continued from page 768) 

recovered, the card is returned to the file wi i 
a proper notation on the back. . 
Many of the business men’s lunch clubs have 
“fraternal committee’ which reports to eacy/ 
meeting the names of all members who are sic il 
It is frequently difficult for the minister to know) 
of all his sick folk. For various reasons the#|} 
illness is not reported but parishioners seem ti 
expect, him to use the art of divination to discoves 
them in spite of their own silence. Dr. G- a 
got this idea from the fraternal committee. 
During the morning service Mr. Blank is callee|) 
forward to report on the sick folk. He announced 
the names of all sufferers who are known to hin} 
and asks the people to report all those who arq 
ill who have been omitted in his announcement 
This report is followed by a brief and earnesy| 
prayer by the pastor. The list, with all additionaqy 
names furnished to the committee bythe con: 
gregation, is turned over to the minister. This] 
serves him as a calling list for the week. By urg : 


the sick to this particular committee, the pastov 
escapes blame if cases are overlooked or now 
reported. 

Pa pastoral call is being made for a definite 


to find the people at home. ‘The pastor of a 
suburban church has arranged the following plarj 
with his wife. | 

Early in the morning he prepares a list of thoseq 
upon whom he would like to call, indicating phone 
numbers, etc. His wife does the phoning, making 
the necessary notes on his list, having it ready for 
him at lunch time. His visiting during the after. 
noon is almost one hundred per cent productive 


Dr. C is responsible for the membership of a 
very large church. It is not enough to ring doom 
bells and count the operation as ‘One-half call.’? 
He visits for the purpose of seeing his people, 
Each morning his secretary goes through the 
membership selecting certain families, all within ab 
general geographical neighborhood, and lays out 
his afternoon’s visiting. The homes into which: 
she proposes to send him are notified that he ma : 
be expected at about a certain hour. When the: 
schedule for the afternoon is completed, she: 
makes a carbon copy for herself as a matter of 
record. When the pastor returns from his visiting 
he returns his schedule to the secretary, noting 
any who were not seen for any reason. She uses 
this as a reference to note on the membership cards| 
in the file just when each family had a call. Her 
carbon copy makes it possible to reach him by 
phone at almost any minute during the afternoon. 


A very methodical pastor in a Michigan town 
announces to his congregation each Sunday morn- 
ing the plans for the week’s visitation. He tells 
them he will be calling on certain streets on Mon- 
day, certain others on Tuesday, etc. His people 
who live on these streets have a reasonable ex- 
pectation when he will call on them and they ar- 
range to be at home to receive him. 


A Pennsylvania pastor announces his visitation 
plans in his bulletin each week. 
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Hymns, old favorites and popular 
song hits on Unbreakable Mica— 
Also Religious and Educational 
Black and White Glass Slides at 
30c each. Hand colored, 55c each. : Hundreds of Ministers say 


The Revival Book 


Supplement No. 11 
Price, $1.40 


Leading Evangelists 
Contributors 


See page 615 Feb. Expositor 
Pastor’s Ideal Book Co. 
3618 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Send for richly illustrated 
Catalog—FREE 


211 WEST 48th STREET. NEW YORK CHURCH 
BULLETINS 


Changeable Letters 


Electric — Non Electric 
All Styles 


Send for catalog 


Multiform Bulletins 


5728 Wentworth Ave. Chicago. Il. 
Dept. 21 


66 H 99 
DIETZ Absolutely Noiseless Trays SAMUEL MORRIS— THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 


Every Cup Hole is Cushioned. bey ao Ramee aR woe of the Holy Pes Thou- 
WM. H. mh . sands helped by it. One hundred were given out in Hawaii— 
H. DIETZ, Dept E., 205. Randolph St. Chicago an entire community turned to God. We know of no book 
that will turn hearts like this. Order a copy, 10c; 20 for $1.00 
postpaid, Golden Rule Shop, Albion, Michigan. 


| Want Sermon Suggesters? 


Send 25e, and get four 600-word summaries of sermons 
preached by busy Minister, and later summarized in 
Weekly VISITOR. Address: 


GEORGE H. CROW Maiden Rock, Wisconsin 


World Sacred Paintings i 


I can give you copies of ‘four, minute’ lectures on each of 


the seven greatest sacred masterpieces with one five by 
eight inch reproduction of each for only one dollar. 


H. C. SPEAR Algoma, Wis. 


PREACHER’S—Don’'t Read This| 


Unless you are looking for a way to publish a Parish Paper for your church at the least expense and trouble. We have the 
PLAN and furnish the SERVICE. Prompt service guaranteed. Samples and prices free for the asking. 


THE CHURCH PRESS 


Parish Paper Service Lostant, Illinois 


MOTTOS FOR YOUR HOME 


Messenger’s Sacred Wall Mottos should have a prominent place in every 
christian‘home. The most beautiful and artistic line yet indroduced. Carefully 
chosen Bible Texts; Beautiful art velvet mountings—red, blue and green—richly 


embossed and illustrated with color reproduction of famous paintings by cele- 
brated artists. Agents and Church Societies make big money selling them. 
Write your own Publishing House for prices. Be sure to ask for Messenger’s 
Sacred Wall Mottos. If unobtainable there, write us. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING CG. 
5932-44 Wentworth Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
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Churches of all denominations 
are using 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 


Published February ist, 1925. 
25th thousand. Price $135.00 per 100 


Examination copy on request 


- A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
9 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 


1835 1925 


The Frisco KopiKat! 


Is a successful stencil duplicator. 

It will do as fine work as any duplicator. 

It will do anything that any stencil duplica- 
tor will do. 

It will do some things that no other duplica- 
tor will do. 

It is simpler and easier of operation than any 
other stencil duplicator. 

It costs less to buy and less to keep in work- 


ing order than any other stencil duplicator. 

Then why pay more than $18.00 for a full sized letter 
machine? We stand ready to prove every statement. 
Ask us about it. 


THE PRESTOCOPY COMPANY 
951 EDDY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials x 


FINEST 
WorkmMansnip 


Lowest Prices, Send for Illustrated Catal 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Church BELLS—PEALS 


Bell and Tubular Chimes 
Electrically Played 


eee 
Ten Thousand Yards of Cork Carpet and Battleship Linoleum 


Government standard stock at wholesale prices, direct from 
mill to you. For churches, schools, lodges, halls and parish 
houses. All guaranteed goods or money refunded. Rolls only. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. SCRANTON, PENNA. 


“THE LITTLE HANDMAIDS OF THE BIBLE” 
Twelve pamphlets. Illustrated. No. 1 to 12, 
12 Object Lessons in Each Pamphlet. The set of 12, $1.80. 
Postage prepaid. Price 15 cents each, postage 2 cents extra. 

Order by number. 
REV. C. EICKENBERG, 4029 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, 


A Kansas pastor discovered that he was losing ||| 
considerable time hunting through his pockets il} 


for addresses. He therefore did a very simple} 


thing to provide relief. 


wheel. By writing the addresses in large letters | 
he is able to read them from his seat as he drives 
along. 

A variation of this plan is to paste a 


to the pasted card by means of paper clips. 

It is quite usual to find motorists fastening a box | 
of matches to the windshield by means of soft | 
rubber vacuum cups. An ingenious pastor took | 


the rubber cup from the match box and glued |} 


it to a tin holder. Into this tin he slips the card 


bearing the route for the afternoon’s calling. When | ) 


his work is done the card can be saved. 


Another simple device serves the same purpose. | 


Two pieces of celluloid are bound together along 


the edges with tire tape or heavy gummed paper, | | 


making an envelope large enough to receive a 


card upon which the route is noted. This en- | 
velope can be hung over the dash light, the door | 
handle or other projection. The celluloid is trans- |} 
parent, will allow an easy reading of the card and | 
information constantly before the | 


keeps the 
driver. 
A large church which concentrates in one 


parish has a card index of the membership ac- | 
A visitor taking the | 
cards out of the file and using them as a guide || 
can go down a street calling on each address listed | 
without missing any or being compelled to retrace | 


cording to street addresses. 


his steps. Whenever volunteer visitors are used 
this method has been found especially helpful. 
A team of callers comes to the office and is handed 
a bundle of cards for the afternoon’s work and 
is able to make the largest number of calls with the 
least possible loss of time. After each call in a 
home a notation is made on the back of the ecard, 


and the bundle returned at the close of the after- | 


noon. In order to make it unnecessary to go back 
to the office, the secretary furnishes a stout manila 
envelope addressed to the church and ready for 
the mail. In the return corner she writes names 
of the callers. When they have finished their 
afternoon’s calling they drop the envelope into 
the nearest mailbox with the cards enclosed and 
the report of the day’s work is laid on the pastor’s 
desk the next morning. 

A pastor who makes several hundred calls every 
month in a city of considerable size found himself 
losing time because of the necessity of looking up 
addresses, phone numbers, etc., before leaving the 
house. Now he has a complete membership direc- 
tory in the side pocket of his car, using a loose- 
leaf book for this purpose. Each Monday as he 
corrects his office directory he corrects the dirc- 
tory used in the car. 

A part of the regular equipment of one pastor’s 
car is a city telephone directory and a city dierc- 
tory. From these two books he is able to find 
almost any family that has moved, or correct any 
mistaken address. 
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Each afternoon before }|| 
starting he makes a list of all those homes in ||| 
which he proposes to call. This list is pasted on ||} 
the windshield of his car in front of the steering || 


heavy | 
card to the windshield and fasten the address card | 


HOLY LAND 


Christian Cruise, sailing June 14th, visiting 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. New York to New York. June 
14th to,Sept. 8th. (86 days.) $675 up. 

European extension, visiting Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium and England, $355 
additional. 

Spring Tours to Palestine. 
tours, $450 up. 


Write for itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 
PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRIT 


Lowest Prices in Years 
We will ship any make you 
choose for one week’s trial. 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, pi ceeeoes Ces 

ay lessthan 
Easy Terms pent cach pasathh ENS 
and own atypewriter. Guaranteed S75 
as good as new. Perfectly reman- 
ufactured by experts—the fa- @ 
mous “‘Young _Process.*? Send | = 
for free trial offer and low price list now. 


Agents Wanted: ""roefrgr 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER Co. 


654 W. Randolph St. Dept.1902 Chicago, Ili. 


European 


~ 
— 


PLYMOUTH FILM CORPORATION 
46 West 24th Street New York City 
Distributors of 

Dr. James K. Shields’ great Evangelistic pictures 
“The Stream of Life” and “‘A Maker of Men” 
Ideal films for Lenten and Easter Season. Generally 
acknowledged as the best religious films ever made. 
Also his great Temperance feature picture 
“Lest We Forget” 

i and ‘ 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell’s feature picture 

“Johnny Ring and The Captain’s Sword’”’ 
20 exchanges throughout the United States. In writing 


for information mention this paper. 
at HOME 


Prepare quickly during spare 
New easy method. Noth- 
“Opportunities in 
Special offer 


Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. 
time. Also earn while you learn. 
ing else like it. Send at once for free book. 
Modern Photography” and full particulars. 
open now. : 
International Studios, Inc., Dept. 2713, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A 


TYPEWRITERS micessiss 
Fully Guaranteed. Free trial. Write for com- 
plete liste and special reduced prices 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 36 Chicago, Il. 


MOORES STANDARD CHOR GOWN: 


The beautiful and artistic design of this Choir 
Vestment is so distinctively adaptable fo the Protestant 
Church that it has become standardized through its 

Am widespread adoption by leading churches 
throughout America. 


Our low prices together with our‘easy payment 
plan enables any church to have a vested choir. 


PULPIT AND BAPTISMAL GOWNS 


Correctly priced. Made of rich silks or cloths, 
Send for illustrated catalogue, samples and prices. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
932-38 Dakin St CHICAGO 


SONG BOOKS of All Publishers 


We Keep the BEST in Stock 
Order all samples of us. Save time and postage. 
s 


HYMNS OF PRAISE No. 2 


Tremendous Sales. Large 
Just Off Press Type-Page. Orchestrated. 


5 Male Quartet Books Sales, Over 150 ,000 
Sacred, 35c; Clover Leaf, 35c; Concert, 35c; 
Good Luck, 35c; Brotherhood Hymns, 50e. 


Ladies’ Voices (Quartets) 50c. 


“Favorite Solos’””— 271 Nos. Culled from 300 
books. Worth $100 to Church Singers. 14th 
edition—$1.50. 


“Jewels for Juniors”—Songs and Exercises for 
Children. Flexible $25; Cloth $40 per 100. 


Hackleman Book - Music - Supply Co. 
1201 N. Alabama Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


WINSTON- INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headguarters 
255 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA IF 


For your EASTER COMMUNION] 
TRY THOMAS SERVICE with 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. 


Lima, Ohio, 


Box 15 


Sell our granite and marble monuments. 
Extra money and do your friends a real 


Pastors service. Liberal terms. Write today. 


~ MOORE MONUMENT CO. 


310 East Third Street Sterling, Illinois 
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A Beautiful Life 
A Beautiful Tablet 
More Beautiful Lives 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


GEORGE O. SCHILLING BRONZE CO. 
202-216 E. NORTH ST. Dept.B ROME, NEW YORK 


DOFS IT PAY TO BE RELIGIOUS? 


The Master as Paymaster 


By GEORGE ESDRAS BEVANS 
HUGH BLACK, D.D., says; E 4 
These sermons make good preaching. Emphasizes an 
aspect of the Christian life well worth the emphasis. The 
cumulative argument is impressive and the particular 
appeal should reach some with special power. Cloth, $1.25 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


e e 
Stereopticon Slides 

Story of Pilgrim Fathers, ‘“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of 
Freedom, “‘Life of Christ,” “Boy Scouts,” ““Ben Hur,”’ ‘‘Other 
Wise Man,” ‘Quo Vadis,’’ ‘‘Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,’’ 
»*Yellowstone Park,’’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons (Illus- 
trated). Slides made to order. Card brings complete list. 


WILLIS P. HUME Oberlin, Ohio 
Bond Film Slide Projector 


Portable Balopticon Film and Glass Slide Projectors. 
Illustrated Sunday School Lessons. The Bible by Picture 
and Story from Genesis to Revelations. 


Films, Glass Slides and Projectors for Sale or Rent 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE COMPANY, INC. 
6 East Lake Street Chicago, Il. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Exceptionally comfortable design sturdily 
constructed of selected Adirondack hardwoods 
and smoothly finished in waterproof varnish. 
Standard equipment in prominent church and 
fraternal organizations. 

If your local furniture dealer can not supply 
them write us. Insist on HERKIMER chairs, 


Herkimer Specialties Corp. Cold Brook, N. Y. 


Church Seais 
Stained Glass Paper 


and 
EASY TO APPLY 
Gold Leaf Letters 
~ Write for literature and samples 


S. H. PARRISH COMPANY 
308 W. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 


Ministers— Earn Trip to Europe 


Organizing, conducting for world’s largest low cost tours. All 
expense tours. Europe 36 days $290. 63 days $490. Mediter- 
ranean and Scandinavian Cruises $390. Only one organizer @p- 
pointed to each city. Travel,Guild, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT ONE CIRCULAR LETTER A WEEK 
MEANS TO A CHURCH 

“Action” is the name of a bright and breezy) 
circular letter sent out each week by Rev. E. A.\j) 


Rhoades, of Jackson, Michigan. He has had SO} 
many requests for his letters from different parts3)j 


written a story about it for The Baptist. He got) 
the idea from a luncheon club of business and | | 
professional men; the idea worked there and it}}) 
works in his church. He draws a cartoon on each) 
envelope which attracts a lot of attention. He }} 
says, “I draw the cartoons and make my own|| 
stencils. For over two years we have been getting | 
out the letter each week. Only one letter is | 
mailed to a family. | 


ee ee 


“To cut down on the cost we buy the twenty- | 
pound Manila No. 10 envelopes in 4,000 lots, and 
8144x14 dodger paper. It costs about $75 per year 
for envelopes, paper, stencils and ink. The letter | 
is a direct contact each week with every family | 
represented in the church, whether they,come_te | 
church or not. They know what is on. ' 


“The cartoon on the envelope helps to keep up | 
the interest. They wonder what is coming next 
week. It sells the letter just as the Andy Gump | 
pictures sell the daily papers. We have run tests |] 
on. our people to learn if they cared for the letter. 
We would omit a dozen or so names from our 
mailing list in various sections a week at a time 
and in 85 per cent of the cases the person omitted 
phoned or made a complaint in some way. 


“Tt is reported that the postal clerks read the 
Baptist new letter “Action”? before they start 
their daily task of reading the postal cards. The 
material is gathered here and there in the work of 
the church. We do the work in our church office, 
aided now and then by any person whom we can 
press into a job. 


“Yes, it works. We found the results in our 
Every-Member canvass and we can see it in our 
attendance at the services. But, remember, you 
must always back up your ads.” 


A. A. HONEYWELL, A.1. A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 

Modern Charch and Sunday Scheol Buildings 

LARGE BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 


“Church Plans and Designs” 


A Booklet Sent for 25 Cents 


MORRISON H. VAIL 


¢ Church Architect 
Give Name of Church DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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